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PREFATORY NOTE 

For the following monograph I *haye searched the literature, printed and 
nnprinted, as thoroughly as I could. I have also visited the chief sites — many 
of them familiar to me since my boyhood— and have examined the Museums at 
Bath, Bristol, Shepton, Taunton, and elsewhere. I owe sincere thanks to 
many helpers who are namqd in my pages, and above all to the Rev. H. H. 
Winwood, of Bath, without whose unfailing kindness and energy and knowledge 
I could not have achieved my task. For facilities and aid I am indebted at 
Bath to the Baths Committee and its Chairman, and to Mr. A. J. Taylor ; 
at Bristol, to Mr. W. R. Barker ; at Taunton, to Mr. Gray ; and at Shepton, 
to the late Mr. John Phillis. It would be dishonest not to add that I have 
received other and no less valuable aid which I cannot here properly acknowledge. 
I desire also to express my gratitude to one now dead, who long ago encouraged 
a young student — the Rev. H. M. Scarth, Rector of Bathwick and of Wrington. 

In citing published boob I have used abbreviations which will, I think^ 
be generally intelligible. But t may say that the two county histories by CoUinson 
and Phelps, and the two histories of Bristol by Barrett and Seyer, are indicated 
simply by their authors' names." 

I have also examined for this article much unpublished material, of which it 
may be convenient here to indicate the chief items : (i) The diaries and papers 
of the Rev. John Skinner, of Camerton, filling about lOO volumes in the British 
Museum, besides one in the Bath Institution ; these relate principally to Camer- 
ton, but also to other parts of Somerset {see especially pp. 289 foil.). (2) Some 
important collections relating to Bath, commenced long ago by a Mr. Gulstone, 
bought by the late Colonel Long in 1866, and now the property of Colonel Long 
of Woodlands, Congresbury. (3) A large mass of drawings and notes, which 
concern all periods of Bath history, collected by the late Mr. J. T. Irvine while 
resident in Bath forty yean ago, and bequeathed by him to the Edinburgh Museum 
of National Antiquities ; they contain valuable details about Roman remains, 
among much that is less valuable and much that relates to medieval and modem 
Bath. (4) Lastly, I have found in the British Museum, the Bodleian, and the 
library of the Society of Antiquaries of London many scattered notes, some 
describing discoveries made in Bath during the eighteenth century, some referring 
to other places or dates, which deserve attention. In particular, the plan of 
the Roman baths at Bath gains from a use of these new sources. 

The result of this re>examination of the existing remains, and the literature 
published and unpublished, is a survey of Roman Sdmerset that is, at any rate, 
much fuller than anything previously attempted. Aided as it is by the numerous 
illustrations allowed by the publishers, I hope that it may further the scientific 
study of the reaUy important Roman antiquities in the county. 

F. Haverfield. 
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PART L 

I. Sketch of Roman Britain 

THE preceding chapter has shown that Somerset is unusually 
rich in striking Celtic antiquities. It is no less full of remark- 
able Roman remains. Though it lies far in the west country, 
and though much of it is marsh and much is moorland, it is 
certainly among the more noteworthy parts of southern Roman Britain. 
Our account of this interesting region must needs be, like the 
preceding chapter, mainly archaeological and not historical. It is true 
that when we pass from the Celtic to the Romano-British period, we 
begin to pass from the prehistoric to the historic. But we do not 
immediately reach the domain of full history. The allusions or narra- 
tives of ancient writers lend us their aid, but we cannot construct any 
continuous history of our subject, and we still depend chiefly on archaeological 
evidence. In part this is due to the insufficiency of our knowledge, but 
to a still greater extent it is due to other causes. Even if we possessed 
a whole library of Roman literature about Roman Britain, we could not 
in this chapter attempt to write history. Two facts which are often 
overlooked limit us to a humbler though not an easier task. 

The first of these facts is the character of the Roman Empire, of 
which Britain formed a province. Alike in its vast area and in its 
complex organization that Empire was constituted on a scale which 
dwarfe detail into insignificance. Its history — that is, its true history, 
apart from court scandals and imperial crimes — is the record of great 
developments slowly advancing among the peoples of three continents. 
It contains none of that continuity of individual life, that rapid succession 
of striking incidents, that quick growth of tendencies, which characterize 
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the cities of ancient Greece or the little nations of modern Europe. 
Single men, local occurrences, are the least important items in its annals, 
and the fortunes of separate provinces are merged in the great movement 
of the whole mass. We may sketch the features of each or any province, 
its populousness, its degree of civilization, its mineral or agricultural or 
commercial wealth. We may string together in a rough narrative a few 
events connected with it. But we cannot write a real history of it, for 
it had no individual existence which the historian might trace. 

A second fact imposes a still more serious limitation. When the 
Romans ruled our island it was not divided into its present counties or 
into any districts geographically identical with them. Neither the 
boundaries of the Celtic tribes nor those of the Roman administrative 
areas, so far as we know, agree with our existing county boundaries. 
When we study the Roman remains discovered in any one county, we deal 
with a division of land which for our purpose is accidental and arbitrary. 
The phrase * Roman Somerset * is, strictly speaking, a contradiction in 
terms. We can discuss, as we shall presently do, the Roman remains 
found in our county, but we do so not because it is scientific, but because 
it is convenient. The topographical literature of our island is grouped 
so largely by counties that we can hardly treat the Roman antiquities 
on any other basis. But all the while we shall be dealing with an area 
which for our purpose has no meaning or unity. We can describe it ; 
we cannot write its history. 

These facts seem to justify a divergence from the plan followed by 
most county historians. Hitherto it has been customary to narrate the 
chief events recorded by ancient writers as occurring in Roman Britain, 
and to point out which of these events took place, or might be imagined 
to have taken place, within the county. The result is always to leave 
on the reader an impression that somehow or other the county possessed 
in Roman times a local individuality and a local history. In the follow- 
ing pages we shall adopt a different method. Utilizing the archaeological 
evidence, which is now far better known and understood than a hundred 
years ago, we shall first sketch briefly the general character of Roman 
Britain and we shall then proceed to describe in detail the actual an- 
tiquities. We shall thus point out how far the district now called 
Somerset was an average bit of the Roman province. 

The Roman occupation was commenced by the Emperor Claudius 
in A.D. 43. At first its progress was rapid. Kent and Essex were 
seized in a few weeks ; then the army of invasion seems to have advanced 
into three divisions, the Second Legion moving south-west towards 
Somerset and Devon, the Fourteenth and Twentieth Legions north-west 
towards Shrewsbury and Chester, the Ninth Legion north towards 
Lincoln. Within three or four years the Romans held all the south 
and midlands as far as Exeter, Shrewsbury and Lincoln ; part had been 
annexed, part left to * protected ' princes — for instance, the princes of 
the Iceni in what is now Norfolk and Suffolk. Then came a pause ; 
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some thirty years were spent by Ostorius Scapula and his successors in 
reducing the hill tribes of Wales and Yorkshire, and during these years 
the protected principalities were absorbed. About a.d. 8o the advance 
into Scotland began ; about a.d. i 24 the Emperor Hadrian built his 
wall from Tyne to Solway, and henceforward the Roman frontier was 
sometimes to the north, never to the south of this line. 

The province thus acquired fell practically, though not officially, 
into two well-marked divisions, which coincide roughly with the low- 
lands conquered in the first years of the conquest and the hills which were 
conquered later (fig. i). The former was the district of settled peaceful 
life, and in it we have to include the area now called Somerset. The 
troops appear to have been soon withdrawn from this district, and with 
a few definite exceptions there probably was not a fort or fortress through- 
out the south of our island after the end of the first century. It was the 
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Fig. I. Thb Citiuan and Military Districts op Britain. 

Roman practice, at least in the European provinces of the Empire, to 
mass the troops almost exclusively along the frontiers and to leave peaceful 
interior districts free from garrisons. Britain was no exception. The 
whole military force was stationed in Wales or in the north — that is, 
in the troublesome regions and on the Caledonian frontier. This military 
district was purely military ; it had its fortresses, roads and garrisons, 
but no towns or * villas * or ordinary civilian life. The army which held 
it was perhaps forty thousand strong and ranked as one of the chief 
among the armies of the provinces. The most important element in 
Roman Britain was the military element. 

With this military element however we are not here concerned. 
For our present purpose it is enough to note its existence in order to 
explain the rarity of Roman military remains in Somerset. But we may 
pause to examine the features of the non-military district, within which 
the area of our county lies. These features are not sensational. Britain 
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was a small province, remote from Rome, and by no means wealthy. 
It did not reach the higher developments of city life, of culture and of 
commerce which we meet abundantly in more favoured lands, in Gaul 
or Spain or Africa. Nevertheless it had a character of its own. 

In the first place, Britain, like all western Europe, became Romanized. 
Perhaps its Roman ization was comparatively late in date and imperfect 
in extent, but in the end the Britons generally adopted the Roman 
speech and civilization, and in our island, as in Gaul and Spain and else- 
where, the difference between ' Roman ' and * provincial * practically 
vanished. When about a.d. 410 the Roman rule in Britain ended, the 
so-called * departure of the Romans * did not mean an emigration of alien 
officials, soldiers and traders, such as we might see to-day if English rule 
ended abruptly in India or French rule in Algiers. It was administrative, 
not racial. Rome ceased to send to Britain high military and civil 
officials, and the imperial troops in the island were withdrawn or at least 
no longer reinforced from without. But the officials were not numerous ; 
the troops had probably come long before to consist predominantly of local 
recruits, and we may believe that not many Romans actually * departed.' 

On the other hand, we 
know that the inhabi- 
tants of the island 
continued for years to 
think themselves 
* Romani.' The gap 
between Briton and 
Roman, visible enough 
in the first century, 
had become almost 
obliterated by the 
fourth century. The 
townspeople and edu- 
cated persons in Britain 
employed Latin, as 
casual words scratched 
on tiles or pottery as- 
sist to prove, while on 
the side of material 
civilization the Ro- 
man element reigned 
Fic. 2. Bronze Tankard^p^om^e^^^^ Supreme. Before the 

Claudian conquest 
there had existed in the island a Late Celtic art of considerable merit, 
best known for its metal-work and earthenware, and distinguished by its 
fantastic use of plant and animal forms, its predilection for the ' return- 
ing spiral * ornament, and its enamelling. Somerset, as the preceding 
chapter has shown, provides us with many striking specimens of this art, 
and some illustrations are introduced here for further comparison (figs. 2, 3). 
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Fig. 3. Late Celtic Potsherds from the Glastonbury Lake Village 

(Glastonbury Museum), f. 
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This art now vanished. In a few places, as for instance in some potteries 
of the New Forest and of the Nene Valley, its products survived as 
local manufactures, but even these were modified by Roman influences. 
Elsewhere, and not least in Somerset, we meet single specimens, usually 
of metal work, which are Late Celtic in style but occur with remains 
of the Roman period ; but these are sporadic, and their definite 
association with Roman objects is not always well attested. In general 
the Late Celtic art met the fate which overtakes every picturesque 
but semi-civilized art when confronted with an organized coherent 
culture. Almost every important feature in Romano-British life was 
Roman. The ground plans of the private houses form an excep- 
tion ; they indicate in all probability that the Romans, coming to 
our shores from sunnier lands, accepted, as we might expect, some 
features of the native types of dwellings. But the furniture of these 
houses is Roman. The mosaic pavements and painted stucco and carved 
stone-work which adorned them, the hypocausts which warmed them, 
and the bathrooms which increased their comfort, were all equally 
borrowed from Italy. The better objects of domestic use tell the same 
tale. The commonest 
good pottery is the red 
ware called Samian or 
Terra Sigillata (fig. 4). 
This was copied from 
an Italian original and 
manufactured in Gaul, 
and it completely super- 
seded native manufac- 
tures as the fashionable 

and favourite ware. Fig. 4. Samian Bowl of the First Century a.d. 

Nor were these foreign 

elements confined to the mansions of the wealthy. Samian bowls and 

rudely coloured plaster and makeshift hypocausts occur even in outlying 

hamlets.^ 

But though the Romanization was thus tolerably complete, it must 
be further qualified as a Romanization on a low scale. The more 
elaborate and splendid and wealthy features of the Italian civilization, 
whether material or intellectual or administrative, were rare or unknown 
in Britain. The finest objects of continental manufacture in glass and 
pottery and gold-work came seldom to the island, and the objects of 
local fabric rarely attained a high degree of merit. The choicer marbles 
and the finer statuary are still rarer — though there is one signal exception 
at Bath — and the mosaics are usually commonplace and lack distinction. 
Of Romano-British literature we have very little and that little owes its 
interest to other things than literary excellence. Of organized municipal 

* R. Colt Hoare, Ancient IFilUy Roman ^ra^ p. 127 :* On some of the highest of our [Wiltshire] 
downs I have found stuccoed and painted walls, as well as hypocausts, introduced into the rude settle- 
ments of the Britons.' The discoveries of the late General Pitt-Rivers fully confirm this. 
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or commercial or administrative life we have but scanty traces. The 
civilization of Roman Britain was Roman, but it contained few elements 
of splendour or magnificence. 

We may distinguish in this civilization two local forms deserving 
special notice — the town and the villa. The towns of Roman Britain 
were not few. But as we might expect they were for the most part small. 
Many of them appear to have been originally Celtic tribal centres ; 
then under Roman influence they developed into towns, like the tribal 
centres in northern Gaul. Scarcely any seems to have attained very great 
size or wealth, according to the standard of the Empire. .The highest 
form of town life known to the Roman was certainly rare in Britain : J 
the coloniae and municipia^ the privileged municipalities with the Roman 
franchise and constitutions on the Italian model, were represented, so far 
as we know, by only five examples, the coloniae of Colchester, Lincoln, 
York and Gloucester and the municipium of Verulam, and none of these 
could vie with the greater municipalities of other provinces. But while 
lacking in size and magnificence, the towns of Roman Britain were in 
their way real towns ; if a modern term be allowed, we might best 
describe them as country towns. Most of them were walled, at least 
in the fourth century. Many of them had ^ forum built on the Roman 
plan, providing in Roman fiishion accommodation for magistrates, traders 
and idlers. Not only the coloniae and municipium^ which were ruled by 
prescribed magistrates and town councils, but many smaller places also 
must be regarded as having had some form of municipal life. They 
were, in their own way, Romanized. 

Outside these towns the country seems to have been divided up 
into estates, known as ^ villas,' and in this respect, as in its towns, Britain 
resembles northern Gaul. The villa was the property of a great land- 
owner, who inhabited the * great house ' if there was one, cultivated the 
ground close to it by slaves, and let the rest to half-serf coloni. The 
villa in fact was the predecessor of the mediaeval manor. In Gaul some 
of the villas were estates of eight or ten thousand acres, and the land- 
owners' houses were splendid and sumptuous. In Britain we have no 
evidence to determine the size of the estates, and the houses — to which 
the term ' villa ' is often especially applied — seem rarely to have been 
very large. A few can vie with continental residences ; many are small 
and narrow. The landowners, as in Gaul, were doubtless the Romanized 
nobles and upper classes of the native population, with but a slight 
infusion of Italian immigrants. The common assertion that they were 
Roman officers or officials may be set aside as rarely, if ever, correct. 
The wealth of these landowners must have, been almost solely agrarian ; 
their lands were probably for the most part sheep runs and corn fields, 
and supplied the cloth and wheat which are mentioned by ancient writers 
as exported from Britain during the later Imperial period. The peasantry 
who worked on these estates or were otherwise occupied in the country 
lived in rude hamlets formed of huts or pit dwellings with few circum- 
stances of luxury or even comfort. But even their material civilization 
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was Roman. Here, as among the upper classes, the Late Celtic art 
yielded largely to the strength of Italian influences. 

In both town and country a remarkable feature is presented by the 
houses. Thoroughly Roman in their fittings, they are by no means 

I I I :.:^ 
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Fig. $. Plans op Courttard and Corridor Houses at Silchbstir (scale i : 710). 

(The Icft'Juuid block ihowt a couitjard house with a corridor house adjacent | the ri^'Juuid fifure 

a unall corridor house bjr itKll) 




Fig. 6. Villa, consisting op Corridor House and two blocd op Farm Buildings round 
A Rectangular Courtyard (Brading, Isle op Wight). Room ti. is the Corridor. 

Roman in their ground plans/ In this respect they do not in the least 
resemble the houses of ancient Rome and Pompeii, nor are they very like 

1 The character of the Romano-British house was, I beUeve, fint recognized by the Rev. H. M. 
Scarth. 
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the country houses which have been dug up in Italy. They belong instead 
to types which seem to occur only in Britain and northern Gaul, and 
they very possibly represent Celtic fashions, altered by Roman contact 
but substantially native. A common type is that sometimes called the 
Corridor type (fig. 5), which shows a straight row or range of rooms with 
a corridor running alongside of them and generally with some slight 
enlargement at one end or the other. Sometimes, as in the central 
building at Brading (fig. 6), both ends of the corridor terminate in 
rooms, and a rather different type of corridor house results. Another 
more elaborate type shows three rows of rooms and corridors set round 
an unroofed rectangular courtyard of considerable size. Very similar to 
this last is a type in which the buildings round the courtyard are not 
continuous, but stand isolated each in the middle of one of the three 
sides ; in such cases the blocks may consist of corridor houses, of barns, 
outhouses and farm buildings of various plans (fig. 6). There appears 
to be no great diflFerence between town and country in the distribution 
of these types, but the stateliest country villas seem to exhibit especially 
the courtyard types, and the second of the courtyard types occurs 
only in the country. In size the houses vary as widely as houses in all 
ages and countries. The corridor houses arc as a rule the smallest, 
some of them measuring little more than 40 by 60 feet in length and 
breadth, while in the more imposing courtyard houses the yards alone 
are sometimes three times that area. 

The local government of the country, so far as it is known to us, 
exhibits the same Romanization we have found in the general civiliza- 
tion of Britain. We can distinguish three units of administration. The 
five municipalities mentioned above had doubtless each its own territory, 
which it governed itself. The imperial domains, secondly, formed in- 
dependent areas, under imperial ofiicials. Their extent in Britain is 
uncertain, but we know that the mines were imperial property, and a 
villa on Combe Down (No. 19) perhaps supplies some slight indications 
of imperial estates of another kind. Thirdly, it seems that, as in northern 
Gaul, so in Britain, cantonal or tribal authorities ruled such parts of the 
country as were not municipal or imperial areas. These cantonal 
authorities represented the native chiefs and nobles of pre-Roman days. 
But they bore sway under Roman forms and titles ; they were called 
dutroiru like municipal magistrates, and their local meeting was styled 
ordo like the municipal senate. Of these, however, we have few traces 
in Britain and none in Somerset. The district does not even contain a 
town which can have served as a tribal capital, and its remains throw no 
light on the subject of the cantonal system in Britain. 

One feature, not a prominent one, remains to be noticed — trade 
and industry. We should perhaps place first the agrarian industry, which 
produced wheat and wool. Bodi were exported in the fourth century, 
and the export of wheat to the mouth of the Rhine is mentioned by an 
ancient writer as considerable. Unfortunately the details of this in- 
dustry are almost unknown : perhaps we shall be able to estimate it 
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better when the Romano-British * villas' have been better explored. 
Rather more traces have survived of the lead mining and iron mining 
which, at least during the first two centuries of our era, was carried on 
with some vigour in half a dozen districts — lead on Mendip in Somerset, 
in Shropshire, in Flintshire and Derbyshire ; iron in the Weald and the 
Forest of Dean, and occasionally to a less extent elsewhere. Other 
minerals were less important. The gold mentioned by Tacitus proved 
very scanty. The far-famed Cornish tin seems (according to present 
evidence) to have been worked comparatively little, and that late in the 
Roman occupation. The chief commercial town was, from the earliest 
times, Londinium (London). It was never, so far as we know, raised 
to municipal rank, but was nevertheless a place of size and wealth and 
perhaps the residence of the chief authorities who controlled taxes and 
customs dues. The usual route to the continent for passengers and for 
goods was from the Kentish harbours to Gessoriacum (Boulogne), but 
the discovery of a pig of Mendip lead at the mouth of the Somme sug- 
gests that occasionally longer voyages were ventured. 

Finally, let us sketch the roads. In doing so, we must dismiss 
from our minds the Four Great Roads which are mentioned in some 
early English documents and have frequently been called Roman. Three 
of these four roads were Roman in origin, but the fourth was not, and 
the idea of any such Four Great Roads is alien to the Roman road 
system. Instead, we may distinguish four groups, all radiating from 
one centre, London. One road ran south-east to Canterbury and the 
Kentish ports. A second ran west and south-west, first due west from 
London to Silchester, and thence by ramifications to Winchester and 
Exeter, Bath, Gloucester and south Wales. A third, Watling Street, 
ran north-west across the midlands to Wroxeter, and thence to the 
military districts of the north-west ; it also gave access to Leicester and 
the north. A fourth ran to Colchester and the eastern counties, and 
also to Lincoln and York and the military districts of the north-east. 
To these must be added a long single road, the only important one which 
had no connection with London and the only one with which in Somer- 
set we shall be seriously concerned. This is the Fosse, which cuts 
obliquely across from north-east to south-west, joining Lincoln, Leicester, 
Bath and Exeter. These roads must be understood as being only the 
main roads, divested, for the sake of clearness, of branches and intrica- 
cies ; and, understood as such, they may be taken to represent a reason- 
able supply of internal communications for the province. After the 
Roman occupation had ceased, they were largely utilized by the English, 
but they do not much resemble the roads of mediaeval England in their 
grouping or economic significance. One might better compare them 
to the railways of to-day, which equally radiate from London. 

Such, in the main, was that large part of Roman Britain on which 
ordinary civilized non-military life prevailed — a land of small country 
towns and large rural estates ; permeated by the simpler forms of Roman 
civilization, but lacking the higher developments ; not devoid of natural 
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resources, but not rich ; a comfortable country perhaps, but an unimpor- 
tant fraction of the Empire. 

2. Sketch of Roman Somerset 

From this brief sketch of southern Roman Britain we pass to the 
details of our own county. In general these details reproduce adequately 
the normal features which we have just described. But they are numer- 
ous and intricate, they include several items of peculiar interest, and it 
may be useful to summarize their principal characteristics before pro- 
ceeding to discuss them one by one. 

Somerset abounds with Roman remains. But the geographical 
distribution of these remains is very uneven. Some parts of the county 
were obviously well inhabited and well civilized ; other parts, whether 
inhabited or not, were certainly not inhabited thickly or in civilized 
fashion. Not only the wide marshes of the Brue and the Parret and the 
bogs and hills of Exmpor, but all the western portion of the county, 
even the pleasant vale of Taunton Deane, show but few vestiges of 
Romano-British life. The east and the north present a different picture. 
Here we meet ample traces of our period. Along the Fosse, which 
bisects the eastern half of Somerset, were towns and villages — a settlement 
at Bath, a tiny town or village at Ilchester, and perhaps' a village at 
Camerton. Villas too and other marks of rural life are common on one 
side or the other of the same road ; they abound also in the north near 
Bristol and in the fertile vale of Wrington. Roughly and with certain 
obvious qualifications we may say that the districts east of Bridgwater 
were the districts of Romano-British life. 

Besides these normal features, others less normal demand our atten- 
tion. Bath, Aquae Sulis, the largest settlement and perhaps the only large 
one within the area of the county, was not an ordinary Romano-British 
town. It owed its existence to its hot mineral springs, and its most 
striking remains are those which are connected therewith — the ruins of 
its baths and the altars or tombstones of those who, successfully or un- 
successfully, sought the benefit of its waters. No doubt a population of 
others than invalids dwelt round the springs, as it does to-day. But, 
first and foremost, Bath was a bathing place. Let us add that its baths 
present one feature of signal interest which we might not expect. Among 
the carved stones of their ruins is a head, once the decoration of a pedi- 
ment, which is the most remarkable piece of sculpture yet discovered 
in Britain. We know neither its sculptor nor his sources and inspira- 
tion, nor even his precise intention. But his work, in its astonishing 
vigour, is not only unique in Britain, it has hardly a rival in any province 
of the western empire. 

Another noteworthy feature of Roman Somerset is furnished by the 
Mendip lead mines. Known, as it seems, to the pre-Roman Celts, they 
were worked by the Romans from the earliest period of their occupation; 
they were amongst the few important industries of Roman Britain, and 
interesting (though, unfortunately, ill-recorded) relics of them have been 
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at various XxVCit% discovered. The sporadic finds of Roman remains in 
Somerset are also often noteworthy. Such are the numerous coin-moulds 
found along the northern slope of the Polden Hills, and the hoards of 
fourth-century silver coins which possess a special interest for numis- 
matists. All these help to complete the picture of a remarkable area. 

But this area, as our survey will show it to us, differs in some 
material respects from the Roman Somerset of many earlier writers. 
We have to forego much that they included. We can no longer call 
the great earthen camps Roman. The vast plateau of Hamdon Hill, 
Cadbury girt with its huge ditches, Castle Neroche dominating from its 
lofty sunmiit the whole expanse of Taunton Deane, Dolebury looking 
out from its ramparts of piled stone over the vale of Wrington, Worle- 
bury hanging heavy over Weston and the Channel — these and more are 
now recognized as dating from ages other and for the most part older 
than the Roman. We find Roman remains in some of them, but, except 
perhaps on Hamdon Hill, those remains are few and late and mostly coins ; 
they prove no real habitation. Men sometimes say of such camps that, 
though not of Roman origin, they were occupied by the Romans. The 
phrase is unfortunate. The occupation must nearly always have been both 
slight and brief, and also Romano-British, that is, native, rather than really 
Roman. In the first four centuries of our era those camps, so far as 
they then existed, were what they are to-day, the stately ruins of a vanished 
world. 

Again, we must exclude some British tribes which enthusiastic 
writers have assigned to Somerset. The Aedui, who are said to have 
migrated hither from Gaul, bringing with them the apple to Glaston- 
bury, are a tolerably obvious fiction. The Cangi or Ceangi, whom 
some writers place on Mendip, are a real tribe, but their true home is in 
Flintshire.* We do not, indeed, know definitely the names of the Celtic 
tribes who in pre-Roman days inhabited the region which is now 
Somerset. Bath, as Ptolemy tells us, was in the territory of the Belgae, 
but the western limit of that territory is not recorded. Perhaps we 
might conclude that it lay east of Mendip, since no Mendip lead has 
ever been found with the stamp db belgis or belgicvm. But this is at 
the best a guess. 

Once more, we must not seek in Somerset those defences which 
Ostorius is often stated to have erected near the Avon about the year 
A.D. 48. The Wansdyke has been called his Vallum, and his forts have 
been detected at neighbouring sites. But we now know that Wansdyke 
is, at least in large part, post-Roman (p. 371), while the alleged forts 
are either (like Worlebury) not Roman, or are sites of villages or villas. 

^ Camden put the Cangi in Somerset, quoting names like Cannington and Wincanton as proofi {u 
82, ed. Goughy 1806), but he hesiuted about it, and elsewhere rightly put the Cangi in Hint (iii. 
45). However, many have followed him without hesitation. Latterly Sir John Evans has resuscitated 
the idea (Ancient British Coins y p. 492), mainly on the ground that the Cangi were an important tribe 
and ought to have had a coinage, whereas the North Welsh tribes do not seem to have ever used coins. 
But the Cangi were not so very important, and the many pigs of Roman lead inscribed dicbangi or the 
like, which have been found in or near Cheshire, fix the tribe to the Flintshire lead district. Whether 
its name was Cangi or Ceangi or Deceangi need not here concern us. 
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Moreover, the whole theory of the Ostorian forts has turned out an error. 
It rests on a bad text and a bad translation of Tacitus. The true text 
mentions neither a line of forts nor the river Avon. Probably it refers 
to a consolidation of the Roman dominion within the frontiers of the 
Severn and the Trent ; in any case the Somerset archaeologist can go his 
way untroubled by any heed of Ostorius.* 

One more reflection, and that a rather different one, suggests itself 
concerning Roman Somerset. The county, as we have said, was in part 
well Romanized. It was also a part of Britain which the Saxons con- 
quered comparatively late. Here, if anywhere, we should expect to sec 
the form and fashion of the Roman epoch surviving into later days. 
We find nothing of the sort. Bath, it is true, stands on the site of 
Aquae Sulis, but we shall see below that Aquae Sulis lay waste for many 
years before English Bath was founded. Elsewhere in Somerset Roman 
and English sites coincide only in one case — Ilchester, and Ilchester was 
not an important Roman site. With this one exception the many 
towns of mediaeval and modern Somerset — ^Taunton, Bridgwater, Wells, 
Shepton, Yeovil, Frome, Crewkerne, Ilminster, Chard, and others — arc 
all of English origin. So, too, so far as we can judge, arc the villages 
and even the roads except for portions of the Fosse Way. There is no 
continuity here between the English and their predecessors. The 
Somerset of Saxon and later days is a land from which Roman and Briton 
seem to have utterly vanished. 

i Ticitut, Annaby xii. 31. The Ostorian forts hare been detected in several parts of England with 
mach mbplaced ingenuity. Speculators would have done better, before theorizing, to have ascertained 
the true text of Tacitus and its probable sense. See ftirther Fictoria History ^ Nortbamftmsbire^ i. 213; 
H. Bradley, Acadimj^ April-July, 1883, and the summary by Fumeaux in his commentary on Tacitus. 
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PART II. BATH. 

I. General sketch of Roman Bath. t. Walls, gates, streets. 3. Internal buildings. 4. 
Temple of Sul and other remains found in 1790 and 1867. 5. Baths. 6. Private houses. 
7. Cemeteries. 8. Inscriptions. 9. Uninscribed objects in stone. lo. Coins. 11. 
Other small objects. 

I. GENERAL SKETCH OF ROMAN BATH 

Bath lies in the deep valley of the Avon, between the lofty uplands 
of Lansdown on the north and Combe and Hampton downs on the 
south. The river, sweeping first against the slopes of Lansdown, then 
turning south to skirt the southern hills, and finally curving back towards 
the north, encloses between its northern bank and Lansdown a small ex- 
panse of low-lying and level land. That part of this expanse which is 
nearest the river is still liable to flood and must have been marsh in early 
times, but the rest of it is dry ground suitable for man to inhabit. Here 
stood the Romano-British settlement. Here too the medieval town, 
and hence in the last two hundred years the city has grown beyond the 
bottom of the valley and climbed the sides of the hills. 

The reason for the occupation of the site is simple. In the level 
space within the fold of the river rise mineral springs, hot, medicinal, 
abundant ;^ and their waters, suitable alike for drinking and for bathing, 
have power over gout and rheumatism and serious skin diseases. The 
ancient world suffered from these curses even more than the modern 
world, and sought eagerly for healing springs. Remote as the site of 
Bath is from the centres of population and activity during the Roman 
empire, its waters drew men to it, and its sheltered position, its mild 
climate and salubrious air added to its attractions. Other elements appear 
to have contributed comparatively little to its making. The site has no 
military strength. The river is not navigable. Even the deep valley in 
which Bath lies has less topographical importance than might be 
imagined. It divides, indeed, the hills of south Gloucestershire and of 
north Somerset, outliers respectively of Cotswold and Mendip. But it 
does not form a natural pass from any one important town or district to 
another ; and though it has been used between Bath and Bristol by Roman 
road and modern railway, the reason is because Roman and railway 
alike had reason to reach the hot springs. The natural route from 
London and the east to Bristol runs through Marlborough and Chippen- 
ham and Marshfield, north of Bath, as we find it running in the sixteenth 
century. Bath has not, like numerous towns, grown up beside a road. 
In the seasons of its prosperity, in the Roman period and in the last two 
hundred years, the roads have come to it. 

The Romano-British settlement which thus rose beside the waters 

> The snppljr tt present tvcmges half a million gallons a dzy; the temperature varies from 104^ to 
lao^ Fahrenheit* 
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acknowledges its origin in its name. It is called ^YSara Oep/uMj the hot 
springSjby the geographer Ptolemy, and Aquae Sulis in the Itinerary/ The 
identification of these names with Bath was first made in the early years 
of the sixteenth century and has since been universally accepted ; it is 
indeed beyond reasonable doubt. The contexts of Ptolemy and the 
Itinerary show that Tiara Oepfia and Aquae Sulis must have been situated 
on a Roman road at or somewhere near modem Bath. At Bath we have hot 
springs and abundant Roman remains and a junction of Roman roads, 
and these features concur at no other place in southern Britain. The 
hot springs at Bath are indeed the only really hot springs in the whole of 
our island. At Bath moreover, and nowhere else, we have dedications to 
a goddess Sul or Sulis Minerva. We may safely accept the traditional 
view and place Aquae Sulis at Bath.* 

The meaning of the second half of the name, Sulis, can hardly be 
doubted. As the inscriptions show, Sul or Sulis was the presiding deity 
of the springs. No reference to her occurs elsewhere,* and she is plainly 
a local goddess. We may compare her with Bormo, who presided over 
the Aquae Bormonis in central Gaul, and we may find in both an illus- 
tration of the elder Pliny's remark that ' healing springs increase the 
number of the gods under various names and encourage the growth of 
cities.' Presumably Sul or Sulis was a Celtic deity and Celtic philologists 
incline to connect her with the sun, who was female in early Celtic as in 
Teutonic languages.* The Romans equated her with Minerva, but that 
in itself proves little, except that she was a female and not a male deity.* 
Whether the nominative of her name was Sulis or Sul is uncertain : in the 
following pages I have used Sul as the shorter and most customary form.* 

It is not its name only that the place owes to the waters. Aquae 
Sulis is one of the half-dozen sites in Roman Britain to which recogniz- 
able allusion is made in ancient literature. Londinium, Camulodanum, 
Eburacum, Rutupiae are named ; the baths of Aquae Sulis are mentioned 
but not by name. In the third century of our era, one Caius Julius 
Solinus compiled an account of the curiosities of the world {Collectanea 
rerum memorabilium)^ and among them he includes the Bath waters. 

1 Itineraiy, 486, 3. The MSS. there vary between Sails and Solis, bnt the better MSS. (JLN) 
give Sulis. This is the more probable on the principle of djfficUhr kcHo potior^ for Solis u more likelv 
to have been cormpted into Solis than Solis into Sulis. Sulis is further supported by the numerous Bath 
inscriptions which mention Sol or Sulis Minerva, while Sol occurs only once (p. 141}. among the Roman 
remains of the spot. Solis may therefore be regarded as out of the question. 

* Other names are assign^ by older writers to Bath — ^Bo&^a, Caer Badon, Caer Palladur and the 
like — but they wholly lack authori^. Aquae in Ravennas, 430, 5 is generally identified with Bath (fbf 
insunce, by Holder, Hfibner, Pauly and Wissowa), but it seems to be Buxton. 

s The 'possible' references collected by M. Ihm (Botmer JabrbUeber^ brndii. 81) are all extremely 
improbable. 

« So Rhys and Whitley Stokes. The latter writes to me that Sulu is the original Celtic word to 
which the Irish stdi (eye) points, just as sHvaBs is the strong form to which the WdUh baul (sun) pomts. 
Whether the Suleviae are connected is quite doubtful. 

« The equation may, however, have been helped by the established Roman connexion of Minerva vrith 
medicinal art, seen in such details as Cicero's remaric Minerva sine medico medidnam dat(didivitt. ii. 123), 
the phrase Minerva Mcdica (C vi.) and inscriptions such as C xi. 1297 (Dessau 3134). 

< It may be convenient to add that Samuel Lysons wu the first who recognized Sul or Sulis is the 
true form. Previous writen corrupted it into Sublimis or Sulinis or the like. 
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He gives no name, but his words suit no other site in Britain and have 
been taken to denote Bath ever since the twelfth century/ 

Circuitm Brittaniae quadragies octies septuaginta quinque milia sunt. In quo 
spatio magna et multafliunina, fontes calidi opiparo excultiapporatuadusus mortalium : 
quibus fontibus praesul est Minervae niunen ; in cuius aede perpetui ignes nunquam 
canescunt in ^villas, sed ubi ignis tabuit, vertit in globos saxeos (ed. Mommsen, 1895, 
p. I02).* 

That is, in rough English : — 

In Britain are hot springs furnished luxuriously for human use : over these 
springs Minerva presides, and in her temple the perpetual fire never whitens into ash, 
but as the flame fades, turns into rocky balls. 

Whence Solinus obtained these details is not known. He may have 
borrowed them with similar items from a lost second-century writer, but 
the point is not easy to settle. The details themselves seem to be correct 
enough. The luxurious equipment of the baths and the temple of 
Minerva will meet us below : the rocky balls are perhaps, as several 
writers have conjectured, cinders of the Somersetshire coal which crops 
out on the surface very close to Bath. 

How early the hot springs drew men to the spot we have no 
means of ascertaining. Medieval writers assigned their discovery to a 
British prince Bladud, eight centuries before the Christian era. That is 
of course a pleasant romance. Yet it embodies the natural idea that 
the healing waters must have become known very early. The existence 
of the native deity, Sul or Sulis, further suggests that they were known 
before the coming of the Romans. Positive evidence however is want- 
ing. The irregular outline of the area generally assigned to the Romano- 
British town has been cited by Sir R. C. Hoare, and by others following 
him, as a sign of Celtic origin ; while the paucity of Celtic objects 
recorded as found in Bath has struck other observers as a disproof of 
Celtic origin. But no force really attaches to either argument. The 
outline assigned to Aquae Sulis is much like the outline of many Roman 
towns in Italy and the provinces, and no reason exists for calling this 
outline Celtic or native. On the other hand, pre-Roman objects seem 
to occur rarely on sites which were seriously occupied during the 
Romano-British period, and yet some of these sites, such as Silchester, 
can hardly be conceived as having had no Celtic existence before the 
Roman Conquest.* 

^ Geoffrey $/ MotrnwUMf ii. 10 (in old editions, i. 13). Whence Geofirey got the passage of 
Solinus, I do not know. It was well known : for instance, it is cited by Bede — ^though GtoSrcy did 
not get it thence, nor did Bede connect it with Bath. But Geoffrey could easily have supplied the 
reference to Bath, for the baths of Bath were well known to him, and are often mentioned by 
writers more or less contemporary with him. See, for example, Hetify rf HtmthgdoHf i. 6 ; GetU 
Stepbam^ pp. 37, 48 (Rolls Ser.) ; Jkx. Neckam^ pp. 401, 457 (Rolls Ser.). 

* Htibner and others have proposed to read praeest SuBs Minervae, The proposal b not sup- 
ported by MS. evidence nor is the change necessary. Still, it is an odd coincidence. 

s One piece which may belong to pre-Roman Bath is a bronze jug which I exhibited to the Society 
of Antiquaries in 1905 {Proc, xx. 265, with plate). TTiis must, however, be far anterior to the period 
immediately preceding the Roman occupation. Moreover, it may perhaps be, not a genuine lelic of 
ancient Bath, but a modern collector's curiosity which got lost and re-found again. A British os Gaulish 
coin is said to have been found in Bath in 1827 with, or dose to, a Roman buriaL 
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Less doubt, fortunately, surrounds the Roman occupation. The 
evidence of coins, detailed below in section lo, suggests that the spot 
was inhabited at the very beginning of the Romano-British period, 
perhaps in the reign of Claudius, almost certainly in the reign of Nero 
(a.d. 54-68). Inscriptions, though not quite so early in date, tell much 
the same tale. One tombstone (No. 27) might well have been erected 
under Claudius or Nero ; another (No. 25) may be confidently referred 
to the years a.d. 71-85 ; two others (Nos. 28, 29) bear marks of the 
first century, and a fragment of a diflferent kind (No. 10) seems to be- 
long to A.D. 76. A piece of sculpture too, a large female head (fig. 52), 
is shown by the peculiar fashion of the hair to date from the last quarter 
of the first century. The general history of the Conquest points the 
same way. We should expect, a priori^ that a site in the south of 
Britain and on the road to south Wales, would be occupied early, and 
inscriptions tell us that the lead mines of Mendip, 15 miles south-west 
from Bath, were worked under Roman control in a.d. 49, within six 
years of the first landing of the Claudianarmy (p. 338). Two pieces of 
literary evidence may also be here adduced. The elder Pliny, writing 
about a.d. 77, and briefly describing Britain, says nothing of Bath or its 
waters, while Tacitus, in his biography of Agricola (ch. 21) implies that 
the entrance of Roman civilization on a large scale into Britain began 
about A.D. 80. We may fairly conclude that the Roman or Romano- 
British life of Aquae Sulis began under Claudius or Nero and reached a 
considerable development towards the end of the first century. 

The direction of that development can be stated with some con- 
fidence. Discoveries of inscribed and sculptured stones, foundations and 
buildings, potsherds and coins, however imperfectly recorded, are numer- 
ous and coherent enough to justify some negative and some positive 
conclusions. The place, to begin with, was not a military post. If any 
garrison was planted there, either in the early years of the Conquest or 
afterwards, it has left no trace of itself No remains of military buildings 
have ever been discovered,^ and the nine tombstones and altars of soldiers, 
which will be described below, indicate invalids visiting the waters rather 
than troops guarding them.* Nor was it a great municipality. We 
find in it neither any hint of town council or town ofiicials, nor structural 
remains suggestive of forum or basilica such as occur at Silchester or 
Wroxeter or Cirencester.' Indeed the area occupied by buildings — ^at the 

1 The Praetorium alleged by Wood, the forts in Walcot alleged by Phelps and others^ and the rec- 
tangular camp assumed by W. Esdaile {^m. Proc. xzxi. [i] 15) are absolute fictions. For the supposed 
third-century fort on Combe Down see Villa, No. 19. 

s This is shown by the following fiicts. First, the soldiers named on the inscriptions belong to 
no one particular cotfs but to all the l^ons of the province. Secondly, the stones belong to very 
diffisrent dates — some to the first century and some to the second or third. These are features which 
do not occur at normal military posts. Moreover, the legion which is most likely to hive been at 
Aquae Sulis, the Second Augusta, b mentioned only once and then on a Ute altar (No. 15). Nor 
indeed is a legionary garrison at die site like that of Bath at all probable. An auxiliary garrison would 
have been more probable, but we have only one auxiliary among the Bath soldiers (No. 29), and one 
swallow does not make a summer. 

s The notion of Richard of Cirencester (that is, Bertram of Copenhagen) that Bath was one of nine 
Colhma in Britain, is a mere fiction. 
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most 23 acres — seems wholly inadequate to active and elaborate city life. 
If we examine the characteristics of the recorded remains, a different 
picture emerges (fig. 7). It is the picture of a small place, girt pro- 
bably by a wall and ditch, and scantily provided with suburbs. Inside 
the walls, the chief feature is a suite of baths, lying south of the present 
Pump Room and Abbey Churchyard and stretching — ^so far as we know 
at present — 100 yards from east to west and 60 yards from north to 
south. Near the west end was a temple of the presiding deity, Sul or 
Sulis, and perhaps other structures, and further west again more hot 
springs where the Cross Bath now stands. The remains of these buildings 
are abundant and striking ; they testify to substantial and splendid 
edifices and confirm the praise of Solinus. But they stand alone. They 
are the only large Roman edifices which we know in fact to have existed 
in Aquae Sulis. The rest of the area has yielded only walls and floors of 
dwelling houses, and these do not exceed in amount the accommodation 
which would be required by bathing visitors, by the oflicials of the 
baths and temple, and by some residents who might be attracted by 
the waters or the sunny sheltered valley. That there were such resi- 
dents is suggested by one of the inscriptions, which seems to mention 
some sort of collegium^ some club or guild, though it had apparently 
a rather intermittent life (No. 2). Aquae Sulis, in short, was primarily 
a watering-place and nothing more. It was a small example of the 
type to which Harrogate or Wiesbaden or Homburg belong ; we 
might, indeed, compare it with modern Bath itself, were it not that 
the developments of the last two centuries have increased the resident 
population beyond all semblance to the Romano-British settlement. 
Places of this sort were no less common in the ancient than in the 
modern world, though it is difficult to quote accurate parallels, since 
accurate statistics are rarely available.^ 

Who built the baths and owned the springs, whether the govern- 
ment or private speculators or some local authority, civil or religious, 
we do not know. But of the visitors we learn something from the 
inscriptions. Many were legionaries quartered in Britain. Three such 
came from the Sixth Legion at York, three from the Twentieth at 
Chester, one from the Second Adiutrix, also probably at Chester, and 
one from the Second Augusta at Caerleon. We have also one auxiliary 
from an ala in south Wales, and remains which indicate that other 
military tombstones have been lost. Other visitors arc Romano-British 
civilians, such as a town-councillor {decurio) from the colonia at Glevum 
(Gloucester) and a stone-cutter or sculptor from Cirencester. Others again 
came from northern Gaul, from districts now represented by Trier, Metz 

Scarth compares the baths of Sanxav at Herbord, some 20 miles west of Poitien in France. But 
these are rather difierent The remains there consist of a large temple and two shrines, a theatre, two 
suites of baths and some dwelling houses, one of which recalls the ' inn ' at Silchester. But the waters 
are not medicinal ; the baths differ from those of Bath in plan ; and the attraction to the place seems 
to have been the temple. That is, the baths were not the cause but the result of visitors, and Sanzay 
and Bath have only thus much in common, that in both the town-element is wholly subsidiary to some- 
thing else. See Camille de la Croix, mdmoin sur Us dicouvertes ttUirUrd^ dites di Sanxay (Niort, 
1883). 
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and Chartres. That these came to benefit by the waters is, of course, 
an assumption ; but it is an assumption which it would, in general, 
be unreasonable not to make, and it need not prevent our wondering 
whether in some cases the visitors came on other errands. For instance 
two stone-masons (Nos. 17, 21) may have been employed in building the 
baths or may have sought the excellent Bath stone. 

Some of the visitors can be dated. A few of the soldiers certainly 
or probably came in the first century (Nos. 25, 27 foil.). Others, like 
the soldiers of the Sixth Legion and the Second Augusta and the decurion 
of Glevum, came in the second or later centuries. But, in general, we 
possess no chronological basis for a history of Romano-British Bath. We 
meet here the same paucity of datable evidence, or, it may be, the same 
absence of serious change, which we meet on most sites of Britain and 
indeed of the whole Roman empire. The place developed early. Baths 
and temple were doubtless erected in the first century, and altered and 
extended later.* Visitors were frequent in the later part of the first and in 
the second century and probably also later. One inscription may possibly 
refer to a growth of Christianity in the fourth century (No. 22). 
Coins suggest that the site was inhabited at least till a.d. 400. Into 
further detail our evidence does not permit us to go. We cannot, for 
instance, in the present condition of our knowledge, attempt to date the 
architectural fragments which have survived from baths or temple or 
other structures. 

We know more, curiously enough, about the post-Roman period. 
Definite evidence exists to prove a great gap between Romano-British 
Aquae Sulis and English Bath. Possibly ^ Aquae' survived in the old 
English name of the town, Acemannesceaster* ; possibly * Sulis * survives 
still in the name of Little Solsbury, the hill above Batheaston, though 
neither derivation appears to be at all certain. But the inhabitation 
of the site ceased. It was either abandoned, like Silchester, at the 
approach of the invading English, or it was overthrown by them. If we 
may accept the evidence of an English poem datable to the eighth cen- 
tury, we shall assign it the latter fate.' The town-^— says the unknown 
writer — was after stout resistance stormed, its buildings cast down, its 
inhabitants slain : ^ death destroyed all.' In any case the English did 
not occupy it at once. Geological evidence proves that it lay waste for 
long years after the end of its Romano-British life.* In particular, 
the baths disappeared. Constructed below the natural surface in order to 

> The pig of lead with Hadrian's name (No. 47 below) was perhaps brought to Bath in connexion 
with the leading of the large basins. 

> So Freeman and Earle. Aquae, as I learn from Prof. Napier, might well become Jke-^ot Act — 
since a medial ho was avoided in old English. But no satisfiictory account has ever been given of the 
sellable num and some competent philologists prefer the medieval view that Akeman is a personal 
name. Recent controversies on the name (as in the jithenawn^ August, 1 890) have not been edi^ng. 

• See * The Ruin * preserved in the Exeter MS. and printed by Thorpe, CodiX Exmiensis^ p. 476, 
Earle, Bath Field Club, ii. 266 ; and most lately by Grein and WtQcker, BUdiotbek der angelsdcbsiscben 
Poesify i. (1881), 296. 

* C. Moore, Bath Field Cluby iL 42, iv. 155, confirmed by subsequent excavations. A coot's or teal'i 
t^ was found in August, 1882, among decayed vegetation on the edge of the large bath, and is preserved 
at the Pump Room. 
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enjoy a fuller inflow, they rapidly silted up. Their walls and roofe fell in. 
The hot springs, still forcing their way upwards, formed new pools 
at a higher level ; brushwood and water plants overgrew the debris, 
and marsh-fowl came to nest in the wilderness. The dates and details 
of the change are, of course, unknown. But the English conquered 
the vicinity of Bath about 577 and the desolation must have commenced 
then, if it had not begun before. At an uncertain date in the seventh or 
eighth century a small monastery was planted there, and perhaps the 
needs of its builders hastened the overthrow of the Roman buildings.* 
In the eighth century the ruins were visible but utterly desolate ; they 
have been described for us in phrases of singular beauty in the English 
poem mentioned above. Later, perhaps in the tenth century, the eastern 
part at least of the baths was hidden so deep in earth that men were 
buried above them.' Whatever masonry still rose above the surface 
was doubtless pillaged by Saxon and Norman builders, and though 
William of Malmesbury in the twelfth century was able to recognize 
the site as Roman, yet his language is vague, and in his day the visible 
ruins seem to have been few.' Aquae Sulis, in short, passed into oblivion. 
Even its baths were forgotten. No part of them remained in medieval 
use ; no part was employed as a definite foundation for a later edifice ; no 
medieval work has ever been detected in them.* The medieval Abbey 
House and the baths which grew into the King's and Queen's and Cross 
Baths do not correspond with Roman structures, and were apparently 
erected without any knowledge of them." When Leland visited Bath about 
1533 and Camden about 1 600, and Horsley a century later, the only visible 
remains were inscriptions and sculptures, in part at least sepulchral, which 
had been inserted into the city walls.' But, all the while, buried deep in 
soft silt and mud, there remained intact the floors and foundations and 
lower walls of the baths and some portions also of the temple. The 

^ The traditional date for the foundation of Bath monastery is 676, but the earliest certain refer- 
ence to it is in 781 {Cart, Saxonicum^i, 335^ No. 241) [W. H. Stevenson]. 

• In 1755 Lucas records the discovery of a Saxon cemetery under the Abbey House and above the 
eastern part of the Baths. One coffin lay nearly level with the floor of a hypocaust room ; another was 
set on the broken shaft of a pilaster. The cemetery was dated by coins of Ethelred and Edmund (Lucas, 
Essay on Waters^ iii. 224; Soc, of Antiquaries^ MinuUs^Yu. 213, 19 June, 1755). Obviously the Roman 
ruins were covered vnth earth when these burials were nude, and, as Lucas observed, Roman and Saxon 
were alike forgotten when the Abbey House was constructed. See also the account by W. Oliver, dated 
24 June, 1755, in Add. MS. 6181, fol. 73. 

* Irvine {Brit. Jrcb, Assoc. Joum. xxix. 380) argued that the Temple of Sul was still standing in the 
twelfth century. But his reasons are unsatisfactory, and we have no hint of such a thing in contem- 
porary writen, like William of Malmesbury, who would naturally mention it. WiUiam of Malmesbury, 
Gista Pontificuniy ii. 90, practically mentions nothing but a theory of Roman origin. It has been sug- 
gested that the bath buildings mentioned in the Gesta Sttfbani (a.d. 1141-8) may be Roman {Briu Arcb. 
Assoc, Joum, xlii. 237). But I see no reason whatever for this suggestion. 

^ Davis {Excavation of tbe Roman Batbs^ p. 14) ascribed a medieval date to a lead cistern and channel 
connecting the two large baths (p. 257). But, so far as I know, there is no reason for this, and the cistern 
and channel are Ronun. 

• See, for example, the facts cited by Scarth, Archaological Journal^ xl. 265. 

• Davis {Excavation^ p. 4) states that the Roman baths found in 1755 (p. 255) were partly open in 
Leland's time. But as a Saxon cemetery lay over them, this is clearly impossible. The old Red Book 
of Batby under date 7 Dec. 1582, notes a medieval tombstone as existing a dextra in ostio ruinosi 
templi quondam Minervae dedicati (Burton, Itin, Ant. p. 262). But no one else mentions such a ruin, 
and it seems m^ely a bit of sixteenth-century antiquarianism. 
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rc-discovery of these remains began in the eighteenth and continued 
through the nineteenth century. It is not yet complete. 

2. WALLS, GATES, STREETS 

In the preceding section I have tried to summarize what is known 
of Roman Bath. I pass on to describe in detail the remains which 
form the evidence for my summary — the walls, gates and streets ; the 




Fig. 8. Roman Bath. 



buildings within the walls and in particular the temple, baths, and 
adjoining structures ; the traces of dwelling houses ; the cemeteries and 
other remains outside the walls ; the inscriptions, architectural fragments, 
coins and other noteworthy objects. And first, the walls, gates and streets. 
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It has been generally assumed that Aquae Sulis was walled, and that 
the medieval walls, gates, and ditch reproduce roughly the lines of the 
Roman walls, gates and ditch — so that the Romano-British area would 
be a rough pentagon of about 22 1 acres and its circumference about 
1,250 yards. The assumption is natural and may well be right. But 
it is proper to add that the direct evidence in favour of it is scanty. 
Along the north side, now called the Upper Borough Walls, the proofs 
seem to be adequate. Governor Pownall relates that in January 1795 
the foundations of the Roman wall, 1 5 feet thick, were discovered under- 
lying and wholly distinct from the medieval wall, at a point opposite 
the Mineral Water Hospital, where is now the end of Old Bond Street. 
He adds that the Roman north wall had previously been found at a 
point further west, near the Sawclose and the north-west comer of the 
medieval fortifications. Combining what he saw himself and what he 
was told, he judged the Roman wall to have consisted internally of 
rubble and hard cement, and to have been faced on each side with 
large blocks of a hard grit-stone. Some of these blocks, at a corner of 
the wall, weighed two tons each. There were no bonding-courses, but 
the unequal thickness of the facing-stones running into the interior acted 
as cramps. Similar finds were made soon after near the Northgate and a 
little west of it. In May 1803 the ancient wall was found here, com- 
posed of immense pieces of ashlar, and amongst them fragments of 
Roman columns, taken by the finders to be the relics of some noble 
edifice, demolished when the Roman wall was erected.* We may con- 
clude, then, that the Roman north wall coincides in line with the 
medieval north wall, and that it was built, in a usual Roman fashion, 
with dressed stone on the faces and rubble and mortar inside. It seems 
also to have contained material taken from earlier Roman buildings, like 
many Roman town-walls, especially those erected in the third and fourth 
centuries. A notable feature is the large size assigned to the facing- 
stones. Possibly our accounts refer solely to blocks used at gates and 
towers, which are naturally more solid than the average ; possibly the 
facing of the north wall at Bath resembled that of the north wall of Roman 
Chester. In the latter case we shall assume the same cause at each place — 
the presence of sound and easily worked stone in great abundance. 

No traces of Roman walls have been found elsewhere than along 
the medieval north wall. But what is true of one part of the medieval 
walls may well be true of all ; and since one part coincides with the 
Roman line, it is not improbable that the other parts may, in general, 
do the same. The distribution of Roman remains in Bath justifies this 
view. Within the compass of the medieval walls they abound ; where 
it ends, they end also, and though much has been found outside, it is 

» For the finds of 1795 and earlier see Pownall, p. 27 ; for those of May 1803, see Bat6 HerM^ 
7 May iSo$, Gtntkmai^s Magazine, 1804 (ii.), 1006 and pp. 278-9 bdow. DuBeid^s Bat6 Guide (circa 
181 1), p. 35, mentions the (Sscovery, * about * 1806, at much the same spot, of fragments of a * temple 
of Apollo, cornices, capitals and an inscribed fragment' (No. 40). These probably belong to the finds 
of 1803 : see also inscription No. 32 and fig. 53, p. 286. Governor Thomas Pownall, for whom sec 
the Dicfmary ofSatumdl Bhgra/^J^, was a competent archaeologist. 
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obviously not continuous with the internal remains, and consists, indeed, 
for the most part of sepulchral relics. Serious doubt arises only in 
reference to the east wall* The north-east corner of the medieval town 
has yielded few Roman remains, and amongst those few are a tombstone 
dug up in High Street (No. 29) and some miscellaneous remains, gener- 
ally called sepulchral (p. 263), dug up in Boatstall Lane behind the Police 
Station. The tombstone, which is an early one, might perhaps be older 
than the construction of the walls or might have been brought in from 
outside to be used as building material, and the record of the Boatstall 
Lane finds is imperfect. We must therefore leave unsettled the question 
whether the Roman and the medieval east walls coincided in position. 

It would be fruitless to inquire the date of these Roman walls. 
In the western provinces of the empire, town waUs seem to have been 
principally erected after a.d. 250, when the barbarian invasions grew 
formidable ; and if (as was thought in 1803) the Roman wall of Bath 
contained fragments from older Roman structures, we should naturally 
assign to it a comparatively late origin. Till further evidence emerges, it 
will be best to remain content with this probability. 

For the position of the gates and streets we have even less evidence. 
No remains of the Roman gates have survived, and the descriptions 
which we possess of the medieval gates — now long demolished — do not 
suggest that Roman work survived in them, as it probably did in the 
medieval Eastgate of Chester, and as it still survives in the Newport at 
Lincoln. Nor can we derive a clue from the directions of the Roman 
roads which run to Bath, for they are not known with exactitude in the 
immediate vicinity of the town. We cannot trace the Fossway any 
nearer than Walcot church on the north or than HoUoway on the south. 
We must acquiesce in a probability. If the medieval and Roman walls 
coincide, the gates in them may coincide also. When we pass on to the 
streets even probabilities fail us. No certain piece of Roman street has 
been found in Bath — ^neither pavement nor building frontage. No mod- 
ern street has any real claim to represent a Roman street. The two 
which have been oftenest cited as Roman — Union Street and Stall 
Street — are certainly post-Roman, for Roman baths underlie Stall Street, 
and Union Street is of very recent origin.* Similarly, Bridewell Lane is 
proved to be post-Roman by the position of the pavement found under 
the front wall of the old " Sedan Chair " Inn, during the extension of the 
Mineral Water Hospital in 1884.* We must refrain at present from 
attempts to map the streets of Aquae Sulis. We may try rather to form 
some picture of the place from the remains of its buildings. 

* Mr. J. T. Inrine claimed to have found a short piece of road (roa^ stones covered with fine 
gravel) nnder the Pump Room Hotel (Sat6 Cbronkk^ 6 Feb. 1868 : see fig. 9, p. 233) ; but, if a 
road at all^ it stopped very shortly, and its age is unknown. The piece of road iJleged by Mr. Scarth 
(Sritjfrcb, Assoc. J&um. zxzv. 190) is not a road but pavement in the Baths. Mr. Scarth's views as to 
the gates and streets {Brit. Arch. Assoc. Jownu xiii. t^^^AqmUj p. 108) have been demdished by 
Mr. E. Green {Arcbaobffca! Journal^ xlviii. 178 ; Bath fuU Ckby vii. 116), but Mr. Green has not, 
I fear, esublished his own theory ol a Roman street coinciding with \^rage or Parsonage Lane. 
Major Davis (Bathes of Bothies Ayde^ P- 71) l^d a similar view, but it lacb real evidence. 

* Bath Field Club^ vi. 37. See p. 261, note 3. 
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3. INTERNAL BUILDINGS 

Many buildings have been assigned to Aquae Sulis by previous 
writers — fraetoriutnj fabrica armorum^ forum^ basilica^ several temples, baths. 
Most of these are of course imaginary ; their existence is neither provable 
nor probable. The praetorium which the architect Wood in the eigh- 
teenth century thought to detect under the Mineral Water Hospital, and 
which the Ordnance Survey has since immortalized, is a mere fiction. 
When Wood suggested it he obviously had no idea of what a praetorium 
was, and the remains on which he based his idea bear no resemblance to 
a praetorium^ but rather to a bath or a dwelling-house. The fabrica 
armorum which the same speculative writer placed in Spurriers* Lane 
(now Bridewell Lane) is a similar fiction. An inscription (No. 26) 
mentions a factory of arms as existing somewhere. Wood jumped to 
the conclusion that this was in Bath, and thought the street of the 
medieval spur-makers an excellent site for it ; and a more recent writer 
has called Bath * the great Woolwich Arsenal of the Romans.* But the 
fabrica armorum was not in Bath, and the whole theory is baseless.^ The 
forum and basilica are, in theory, more probable. But no inscriptions 
mention municipal life at Bath, and no structural remains indicative of 
forum or basilica have yet been found, either in the Abbey Churchyard, 
where the Forum is usually placed, or near the Guildhall, where Mr. E. 
Green puts it, or indeed anywhere in Bath. In this lack of evidence it 
is perhaps rash to assume a priori that Forum and Basilica were necessary 
in a watering-place hardly 23 acres in area. With the temples and the 
baths we reach firmer ground. We must indeed reject as baseless the 
notion of temples to Apollo and to Diana, and while we admit a temple 
to Minerva we shall find no evidence that it stood on the site either of 
the abbey or of the now vanished church of St. Mary Stall.' But when 
all these fictions have been rejected, there remains a goodly array of real 
edifices well worthy of attention. We may group them in three parts. 
First, the fragments of the temple of Sul, and other fragments found 
with them, which may or may not belong to the temple, but which 
cannot be discussed apart from it ; secondly, the baths ; thirdly, 
too often neglected, the remains which seem to belong to dwelling- 
houses. 

4. THE TEMPLE OF SUL AND OTHER REMAINS FOUND 

IN 1790 AND 1867 

There was certainly at Aquae Sulis a shrine or temple dedicated to 
Sul Minerva. The position of the goddess as presiding deity of the 
waters would require us to assume the existence of such a temple, even 

t Wood, Hist, of Bathf pp. 170, 410 ; BriU jircb. Assoc. Joum. xxix. 128. Seep. 175. 

* The reference to a temple of Minerva at this church, in the lUd Book of Bath (a.d. 1582), is 
more probaUy due to antiquarian theory than to fiict. Otherwise we should have heard of it from 
Leland or Camden. See p. 225 note. 
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if we possessed no direct evidence to the fact, and fortunately we are not 
reduced to assuming. Solinus tells us that the temple existed, and a 
tombstone, to be described below (No. 30), names a priest of the god- 
dess. It is therefore quite justifiable to connect with this temple some 
remarkable remains. They seem to belong to a temple ; they are con- 
nected with Sul Minerva, and they occupy a spot where the 
temple may well have stood, adjoining the north-western comer of the 
baths and close to the springs whence the hot waters issued. These re- 
mains were found principally in the last decade of the eighteenth century ; 
a few additions were made in and after 1867. They were doubtless im- 
perfect when found ; they have certainly been imperfectly recorded, and 
their interpretation is complicated by the fact that along with them were 
found other remains which may possibly have belonged to other temples 
or to structures of a different kind. 

The first discoveries were made in September 1790. About that 
time extensive improvements were being effected by the Town Council 
in the centre of Bath, and among other changes the Pump Room was re- 
built and enlarged by the addition of what is now its western portion, 
the frontage to Stall Street. The remains with which we have to deal 
were found during the excavations required for this addition. No pro- 
per record was kept of the discoveries. The city architect, Baldwin, 
promised plans and details. But he speedily quarrelled with his town 
council ; he probably found the task of description beyond his archaeo- 
logical powers ; certainly he published nothing. To some extent the 
gap was filled by two competent observers who chanced to visit the 
scene. Governor Pownall and Sir Henry Englefield ; some other con- 
temporary notices have survived, and the architectural remains were 
carefully studied within a few years of their discovery by Carter and by 
Lysons. We remain however ignorant of many important details.^ 

The remains were found partly in situ, partly lying loose in the soil. 
The former comprised : (i) part of a wall with an attached pilaster; (2) 
a pavement of large square freestone slabs, 1 2 feet below the surface — 
also described as * a paved way with a channel to carry off the water * ; 
and (3) some steps. Of the pavement only the east end seems to have 
been uncovered ; the rest of it was thought to extend under Stall Street 
westwards, but too little was laid open to show the kind of building to 
which it may have belonged. The steps were apparently at its east end, 
and are said by Englefield to have fronted east ; that is, they must have 
provided a descent from the pavement to a deeper level. Unfortunately 

I TI106. Pownall, Description of the An^puAes dug up in Bath iu 1790 (Bath, 1793) ; H. Englefield, 
Anbaoh^ '• 3^5 ; Gentlemoffs Magaxxm^ 1791 (i.), 103 ; Crattw^'s and Duffidd's Buth Guides ; 
Cough's Add, so Camden^ i. 117 ; John Carter, Ancient ArcUucture^ i. 8 (London, 179$) ; S. Lysont, 
RiBqma Romano Britannica^ i. (London, 1 802). Englefidd's illustrations are rery cardess. Carter's rough 
but vigorous, those of Lysons admirably accurate and superbly reproduced. The objects found were 
the property of the town, and were placed by the dvic authorities, first in a museum in Bath Street 
and afterwards in the Institution ; they are now mostly in the new Baths Museum and some fisw in 
the Institution. Some have disappear^ in the lapse of time. I have noticed the chief detail, the 
head, in the Revue Arcbiohffque^ sdi. 315, and in a paper read to the Sodety of Antiquaries on 30 April 
1903. 
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none of these remains were measured nor were their positions planned, 
and it would be idle to make conjectures about them/ 

Around these remains in situ the soil was full of architectural frag- 
ments heaped confusedly together, and most probably lying just where 
they had fallen when the building to which they originally belonged 
was ruined by man or time. Fifty or sixty pieces arc said to have been 
taken out — half the carved tympanum of a temple (fig. 9) ; parts of rich 
cornice suitable to the tympanum (figs. 12, 13) ; a fine Corinthian capital, 
hollowed out behind (fig. 1 2) ; parts of a hollowed half column and base, 
which may belong to the capital ; parts of a smaller tympanum (fig. 20) ; 
numerous pieces of attached pilasters and of bas-reliefs, representing the 
Four Seasons, which were connected with them (fig, 14) ; a bas-relief 
of a man in civilian dress, standing in a niche, two-thirds life size ; a 
large comer-stone with figures in relief of Hercules and another deity 
(fig. 32) ; fragments of other less intelligible reliefs ; two altars dedi- 
cated to Sul ; parts of a long inscription recording (as it seems) the repair 
and repainting of a temple of Sul ; several pieces of plainly moulded 
cornices and bases, and the like. Nor was the site then exhausted. In 
1895 a sculptured stone was extracted fi-om beneath the Pump Room, 
which fitted on to a piece found a hundred years earlier (fig. 16). 
More may well remain still undiscovered. Much too has doubtless 
perished unrecorded. 

As soon as these architectural remains were found in 1790 it was 
perceived that they included part of one considerable temple, and pos- 
sibly also of one or two smaller ones ; and conjectural restorations were 
soon proposed by Pownall, Englefield and Lysons. The two former did 
not advance beyond combining the carved tympanum, cornice and 
Corinthian capital and column into the fa9ade of a tetrastyle Corinthian 
temple. Lysons oflFered a complete restoration of this temple, and added 
to it the restoration of another smaller temple. His work is both able 
and attractive, and in respect to the larger temple is in many respects 
successful. His restoration of the supposed smaller temple is less probable, 
and in some important details of both buildings he is almost certainly 
wrong. He also treats the * repairs ' inscription unsatisfactorily, break- 
ing it into two pieces in such a way that one part becomes untranslat- 
able. 

Further discoveries, which may be connected with those of 1790, 
were made in 1867-9, beneath and on the west side of Stall Street, 
opposite and north of the Pump Room. The occasion was the demoli- 
tion of the White Hart Hotel and other houses, and the erection on 
thfeir site of the Pump Room Hotel. Unfortunately these discoveries 
were no better recorded than those of 1790. The late Mr. J. T. Irvine, 

^ An eztracty from (I believe) a local newspaper, in the Soc. of Jntif Marias' Minutes {xnii. 416), sayf 
that * the pavement had three steps to the east downwards towards the King's Bath and four steps up- 
wards to the west towards Stall Street.' (The same statement, distorted into unintelligibility, is given 
in Duffield's BafS Guide and Gough's JJJ. to Camden,) Here the pavement seems to be one at the 
bottom and not at the top of the steps mentioned in the text. It should be added that the water level 
here it hardljr 1 5 feet below the surface. 
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then employed in Bath, collected numerous details ; but he left no proper 
plans, and his accounts of what he saw are both difficult to follow and 
intertwined with unverifiable and improbable theories and assumptions. 
According to him the chief discoveries were three. Under the north 
wing of the hotel was * a bed of stone-dust and chippings,' which he 
took, quite arbitrarily, to be the stoneyard of Norman masons build- 
ing St. Mary Stall. There was also here a small bit of * Roman street.' 
Under the centre of the hotel were walls, from 2 to 3 feet thick, some 
running north and south, some east and west, much broken and inter- 
rupted, which he took to indicate low lean-to buildings round an open 
court, though, as far as recorded, they do not look like that (fig. 9). Under 
and east of the south wing was a * platform ' of solid masonry, its top 
8 1 feet below street level, with holes or tanks sunk into it, one of them 
4 feet deep. Mr. Irvine identified the * platform ' with the pavement 
found in 1790 — though the two are at different levels — and explained 
the whole as the platform of a temple facing east with steps in front 
of it ; the holes or tanks he thought to be cesspools sunk in medieval 
or modern times. All these views are purely conjectural, and it would 
be idle now to criticize them, though for our present purpose we may 
regret that we possess no accurate details of the position, size and char- 
acter of the * platform.* Besides these supposed remains in situ a few 
pieces were found lying loose in the soil — a bit of cornice very like the 
cornice of 1 790, found in 1 867 lying on the alleged ' platform ' ; a bit of a 
different and very striking cornice, found in 1869 ^'^der theWestgate Street 
frontage of the new hotel (fig. 22) ; many very large building stones 
and some small objects : — the handle of a glass vessel adorned with a face ; 
Samian and other potsherds; window (?) glass; a small terra-cotta head 
of Egyptian type, and the like.* 

A few further discoveries were made in 1895, as has been said, 
when Major Davis examined a part of the ground below the old Pump- 
room. An inscribed fragment was then found which fits on to a piece 
discovered in 1790 (fig. 16), and also some carved stones (p. 243)* But 
no definite additions were made to our knowledge of the buildings. 

No certain restoration of these remains has yet been offered and 
probably none is possible. Even the pleasing and scholarly designs of 
Lysons are open to grave objections in detail, and can only claim, at the 
most, to be partially correct. For the purpose of the present work it 
may be best to attempt no formal reconstruction, but to describe in due 
order the various architectural elements which can be traced in our re- 
mains. We shall find at the end that some probabilities emerge, and 
though we cannot restore the buildings, we shall gain a clearer idea of 
Aquae Sulis. We may group our remains under three heads: (i) those 
which seem to belong to the Temple of Sul, (2) those which form parts of 

i Irvine, Bath Chronicle^ 6 Feb. 1868, 8 April 1869, 28 April 1870 ; BritJrcb. Jssoc. Jowm. mx. 
379 ; Anastatic Drawing Society ^ 1881, plate xxviii. ; 1882, plate xxxriii. Numerous rough plans and 
drawings, made or acquired bjrMr. Irvine, are in the National Museum at Edinburgh, where I have been 
able to examine them with effective aid from Mr. J. H. Cunningham. The glass handle with a fiicc on 
it resembles those figured hf C. Roach Smith, Roman London^ p. 121 ; a drawing is in Irvine's papers. 
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Fig. 9. Stkuctxtral Remains pound 1867-9 on the Site of tbe Pump Room Hotel. 

From plant bf J, T. Inrine in the Bdinburgh Mosenm (see p. 232). 

A, Roman work taken by Irvine to be part of the Temple Platform. 

B, C, D, E) Area of Temple Platform u conjectured bf Irvine. It 
will be obriout from the plan that A more probably belong to the 
remains immediately west of it, and the walls of the supposed 
cloister must be connected with the same. 
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a Fafade ornamented by figures of the Four Seasons, which may be con- 
nected either with the Temple or with the Baths, and (3) some detached 
pieces of considerable interest. 

(i) The best preserved and most perfect of these sirchitectural ele- 
ments is a remarkable temple-pediment of which we possess many pieces 
and these singularly intact. When the temple was ruined by the hand of 
time or of man, these pieces must have fallen on to a soft and marshy 
surface, such as may well have existed round the baths in the period of 
their desolation. In consequence, we can reconstruct the pediment with 
some confidence and can thus recover for Roman Bath a rare and inter- 
esting feature. Hardly another site in the western provinces of the 
empire can show the remains of a sculptured pediment, and none perhaps 
can show so striking an example. At Bath six out of twelve slabs con- 
stituting the tympanum survive fresh and clean, and among these is the 
centre-piece. The tympanum, as we can reconstruct it, is not designed 
on strictly classical models : it combines details which follow good 
Roman precedent with unusual and indeed original features. In size it 
measured about 26 feet along its base and about 8 feet in height, and 
thus ended at the top in an angle which is less obtuse, and also less 
graceful, than ordinary Roman pediments.* Its decoration was elaborate, 
perhaps even excessive and somewhat awkwardly grouped (fig. 10). In 
the centre was a shield, upheld on either side by a winged figure like a 
Victory floating with her feet on a globe — a scheme to which Roman 
monuments supply abundant parallels. The * Victories ' are only in small 
part preserved : of the left hand one the drapery and wings survive, of 
the right hand one the feet against the globe and the hands against the 
shield. Behind the * Victories * were presumably other figures, filling the 
lower angles of the tympanum, and we have one clue to these, an object 
on the right hand side which resembles the trunk of a human body 
terminating downwards in what looks like foliation — not impossibly an 
ornamented cuirass and apron. The space beneath the shield and * Vic- 
tories * was filled, on the left, by a helmet with large cheek-pieces and a 
crest like an animal's head — an unusual Roman shape, though not devoid 
of approximate parallels. The corresponding figure on the right is lost, 
but there remains discernible a little owl, perched probably on some 
such object as a helmet or standard. A hand, holding a tiny stick (?), 
is visible between the body and the right wing of the owl, and it has 
been conjectured by Prof Percy Gardner that, when the tympanum was 
perfect, the owl rested on a standard and the standard was ornamented 
by a hand holding a torch. 

Above helmet and owl is the centre-piece of the tympanum (fig. 11), 
a circular shield decorated with two concentric wreaths of oak-leaves 
and acorns and, inside these, a round boss, 30 inches in diameter, 
carved in low relief. This carving is very remarkable. It shews a full face, 
framed in a broad border of hair, beard and moustache. The forehead 

1 Sharper angles appear, so far as I can learn, only on temple-shaped tombstones and in represen- 
tations of temples on coins or elsewhere. 
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Fig. io. Remains of Pediment of the Temple of Svl, with 
Helmet below to Left, Owl on Right, and Part 
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Iead of the Gorgon on an Oak-wreathed Shield in the Centre, 
Supporting Victories on each side. Scale about i : 25. 



HiELD and Victories completed. 
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is sharply furrowed ; the eyebrows are emphasized and the eyeballs are 
indicated by deep round holes drilled in the middle of small circles in 
an unusual fashion, which recalls Roman metal rather than stone work. 
At the top and bottom the hair and beard are intertwined with snakes, 
while at the sides wings are inserted into the hair just above and behind 
the ears. The countenance, as a whole, has an intense and staring look, 
as of fear or pain, and was obviously intended to be regarded from a little 
distance. The details of the oak-wreaths, the balance of the hair and 
snakes, and the modelling of the singularly distinct features in * Flach- 
relief,* are technically successful and have deservedly been praised. But 
the chief interest and importance of the work arises from its unconven- 
tional combination of attributes, which is not easy to explain, and its 
astonishing and almost barbaric vigour, which is probably without a par- 
allel in the western Roman world. 

The general design of the tympanum is plainly a group of arms 
and armour, such as occurs in varying forms on all kinds of Roman 
monuments, even on sarcophagi, and is constantly employed as mere 
decoration/ In the present case the design has been influenced by the 
cult of Minerva, the goddess identified with Sul as the patroness of the 
hot springs. The owl is the bird of Minerva and of no one else, and 
its appearance is, of itself, practically conclusive as to the artist's inten- 
tion. The face on the shield, too, can be best interpreted as reproducing 
another attribute of Minerva, the face of the Gorgon Medusa, which 
frequently appears on her shield. The snakes and wings in its hair are 
peculiar to the Gorgon, and the strained and almost violent expression 
agrees well with that sensational type of Gorgon which Roman art 
affected. Moreover, the position of the face on a shield and a pediment 
is not inappropriate to the Gorgon. The Romans used the Gorgon's 
head as a common ornament for the centre of circular objects ; it is 
frequent on circular shields, whether of Minerva or of ordinary warriors, 
and, mounted on such a shield and upheld by allegorical figures, it forms 
the centrepiece of several temple-pediments represented in ancient art.* 
We can scarcely doubt that at Bath our artist intended to put a Gorgon's 
head on the shield of his pediment. Why, with that intention, he ad- 
mitted a beard and moustaches and made his Gorgon male is less intel- 
ligible. Possibly he was following some original which had a bearded 
head instead of a Gorgon, and he thought to adapt this simply by adding 
the Gorgon's attributes. Possibly, through misunderstanding of some 
work of art, he added a beard to the normal Gorgon's face. The former 

1 Compare^ for example, a Roman sarcophagus in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, often (though 
incorrectly) 8t}'led the Tomb of Germanicus (Michaelis, Jnctent Marbles in Great Britain, p. 568). On 
the front of this two winged boys support a large round shield with a Gorgon's head on its centre, while 
on either side of them other winged boys play with a large helmet, a cuirass, lance and two greaves. 
Lysons may easily have known of this monument and borrowed from it the cupids which he introduces 
mto his restoration of the Bath pediment. Compare also a tomb described by Benndorf^ Arcbiobgtscb- 
epiff-apbiscbe Mittbitlungtn, vi. 241, and W. Altmann, Architectur und Omamentik tier anHkiu ^rccfhaff 
(Berlin, 190a), p. 84 and illustration of tomb from the Via Salaria (fig. 30). 

s Schreiber, Heiienistiscbt Reliefs, xxxiv.-vii., xl. ; Clarac, plate 1 20 (Reinach's Clarac de poche, p. 20). 
The germ may perhaps be found at Olympia (Pausanias, v. 10, 4). On circular objects the hair 
is often arranged to form a border all round the head. 
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hypothesis may seem the simpler conjecture/ The latter has thus much 
in its favour, that in Hellenistic and Roman art, the Gorgon's head is 
occasionally corrupted into something not a pure Gorgon. For instance, 
among the dainty * masks * used to decorate bronze and silver cups and 
paterae^ we meet a type of Gorgon with attributes suggesting the sea, 
and some of these, though not bearded, are male in character/ More- 
over in these ^ masks ' and in other Roman work — ^for instance, on marble 
cists and sarcophagi — the Gorgon's head is used promiscuously with, and 
indeed almost alternatively to, other heads, many of which are male and 
bearded. An artist who found the normal type of Gorgon already cor- 
rupted, as in the Sea-Medusa, might easily slip into a further corruption 
and combine the Gorgon's head from one ^ mask ' with the beard and 
moustache from another.' 

Whatever its precise original, the head is among the most remark- 
able products of Roman provincial art in western Europe. Its marked 
individuality and astonishing vigour are hardly less extraordinary than its 
technical features. In the one respect, as in the other, it stands alone. 
The best sculptures found in the western provinces, in Gaul, Africa, 
Britain — the Venus of Aries or of Fr6jus, the portraits of Martres Tolo- 
sanes, the tomb-reliefs of Neumagen, the sculpture-gallery of Cherchel 
and the rest — are in their various ways classical. This head is an ex- 
ception. It has artistic merits. It is adapted from a classical original. 
But it is not itself classical. It reveals a spirit of wild freedom which 
is neither strictly Greek nor Roman, and students of the best Greek 
period would call it barbaric. Here for once we break through the con- 
ventionality of the Roman Empire, and trace a touch of genius. We 
cannot date the piece by its style or ornament, except in so far as the 
treatment of the eye-balls and the wreaths suggests the second or third 
century of our era. We do not know what else its artist wrought or 
whether he did one good work and no more. It will be only a guess 
if we ascribe to him the bold and unconventional fashion of some 
cornice fragments found with or near the tympanum (figs. 13, 22). At 
the end we leave this strange sculpture unexplained. But we shall not 
regret to have contemplated for a little the details of so virile and so 
unparalleled a work. 

The rest of the temple of which this pediment formed part can 

1 In Wlgrim dc Taillder*i Antiquttis de Veswt (P^rigueux, i8ai), plate ». (i), a shield is figured 
from a bas-relief^ which has a bearded head in the centre. 

« Bninn, Griecbiscbi GUUtideak^ pp. 37, 41 ; Schreiber, Akxandriniscbe Toreutik^ pp. 345, 458 ; 
Museo BorbwUOj v. plate 43. An example has been found as far north in Briuin as Kirkcudbright : it 
is figured in the AnasUtic Drawing Society's volume for 1879, plate ziv., and is now in Edinburgh 
Museum. It would be wrong to cite here the bearded Gorgons of early Greek art. The nearest parallel 
to the Bath head, and perhaps the only really dote parallel, is supplied by a piece in the Grosvenor Museum 
at Chester, where a male bearded head with snakes appears on a small pediment. Unfortunately the 
piece is much damaged, and, if there were wings, they are no longer clear. 

s That the head is a Gorgon has been afiirmed by Lysons and others, but without any explanation 
of the beard. Various other interpreutions have been o^ed — that it represents the Sun, or a water- 
gody pr Sul — but none are satisfiictory. Neither the Sun nor a watergod has a right to both wings and 
snakes, and the head of Sul would not have been put on a shield in this fi»hion. The symbolism sug- 
gested by Mr. Scharf in JrcbiToiogta, xxxvi. 187, is out of the question. 
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Fig. II. Head of Gorgon from the Pediment of the Temple of Sul Minerva (|). 
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Fig. 12. Part of Cornice (seen from below : scale i : 5), Corinthian Capital, and part of Column, 

FOUND IN 1790. 
(From Photographs.) 
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only be recovered by conjecture. Some of the fragments found in 1790 
have been usually and indeed reasonably considered to belong to it. 
These fragments are, first, a hollow * Corinthian half-capital, well de- 
signed and varying effectively from the general rule in that its foliation 
creeps on to the abacus (fig. 12) ; secondly, parts of a fine Corinthian 
half-column, 32 inches in diameter, also hollowed (and indeed so much 
so that the shell is barely 5 inches thick), fluted, and at top and bottom 
cabled ; thirdly, a hollow half-base, of less attractive workmanship, 
with a recess in front as for the end of a low balustrade ; and fourthly, 
some pieces of a striking cornice (fig. 13) richly adorned with fruit 
and flowers and noticeable for its small height, its very great projec- 
tion and the absence of the usual modillions. These fragments are not 
unworthy of the pediment, and with their aid we can construct some 
conjecture of the temple. The capital and column show that it was 
Corinthian in style, like countless other Roman temples. The pedi- 



Fic. 13. Cornice found in 1790 (from Ltsons). 

ment (fig. lo) indicates a fafade of four columns and a width of 26 feet. 
The diameter of the column indicates a height of, perhaps, 24 feet. 
The occurrence of a half-column and half-capital points to the use of 
engaged columns and a pseudo-peripteral ground-plan, such as occurs 
commonly in the Roman world. The groove in the base of the 
surviving column suggests that this stood at a corner of the cella 
next to the portico, and that a low balustrade ran out from it. But much 
of the temple has plainly perished or has not been discovered. We can- 
not tell its size, or its exact position, or whether it faced eastwards, 
with the steps found in 1790 in front of it, or westwards (as Gough 
incidentally alleges *), or otherwise. Here, as so often, we must wait for 
further evidence. 

(2) A second structure, of which we possess remains, is a fa9ade 
divided by engaged pilasters. These pilasters project 3 inches and are 1 8 
inches wide ; each has five flutings, cabled at top and bottom ; the capitals 
are very plain, somewhat in Roman-Doric style (fig. 15). Between these 

1 The half-capiul, half-column and base were^ I suppoeed, hollowed to fiiciliute transport fix)m the 
quarries : the block of stone on which the head is carved is also hollowed behind. It is curious (and 
not quite satis&ctory) that the older writers do not mention in print that the pieces are hollow ; it if 
noted however by Lysons in a letter in the ^Uty of Antiquaries MmuteSy xxviii. 353. 

* Gough't Add. t9 Camden^ i. 116. The assertion may be a mere error. 
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pilasters, and also on the frieze above them, ran a long inscription or 
series of inscriptions, recording the repair and repainting of (probably) a 
temple of Sul Minerva (p. 267). Beneath the inscriptions, four of the 




Fig. 15. Capital and Base of Square Pilaster. 



interpilasters, each 45 inches wide, contained panels carved in relief with 
figures of the Four Seasons, in a style that falls artistically far below the 
remains described in the preceding paragraphs. The seasons are 



Fig. 16. One of the Four Seasons. 

The top piece was found in 1897-8, the bottom piece in 1790 {^), (From a drawing by Mr. A. J. Taylor.) 

represented as winged boys, running, and holding appropriate emblems. 
Spring holds flowers. Summer corn. Autumn a bunch of grapes and 
Winter a billhook (figs. i6, 17). Spring and Summer run to the right. 




Fig. 17. One of the Four Seasons (tM (from Ltsons). 

Autumn and Winter to the left, and the pairs clearly matched each other. 
The billhook, suggestive of firewood rather than hedge-trimming, is an 
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unusual feature *; in other respects the quartette is of a common type. It 
seems that the space beneath the Four Seasons was filled with other 
larger panels, with reliefs, but these are now almost wholly lost. One, or 
two, other interpilasters, 35 inches wide, contained a shell canopy with 
carving below and seemingly also above (fig. 18). Unfortunately we 



tiiuiT ' 



Fig. 18. Two Pieces of Shell Canopy (from Lysons). 

cannot venture into further detail. We do not know whether there were 
more than five (or six) interpilaster spaces ; the inscription, too, is very 
imperfect, and one piece of it, unless it was on the frieze, requires an 
interpilaster of 5 feet (No. 2). 

However, we plainly have here a pilastered, sculptured and 
inscribed facade, which, as the inscription shows, was closely con- 
nected with the temple of Sul and later than it in date. Possibly 
it formed a decorated enclosure-wall or flanking fafade. Possibly 
it was the north exterior wall of the Baths. A complete restoration 
is, however, impossible on our existing evidence. In my illustration 
(fig. 14), I have therefore ventured only to insert the Four Seasons, 
which seem certain. The reader must remember that the struc- 
ture also included the shell canopies, and may have further included 
a door or doors, to which no definite place can be given.' But 
I may cite a proof that such grouping of temple and fafade is quite 
natural. A well-known relief, now in the Palazzo dei Conservatori, 
shews the Emperor Marcus making a thankofFering in front of the 
Temple of Capitoline Jupiter at Rome. The Temple there appears as 
a tetrastyle building with Corinthian columns, and on the right of it is 
a fa9ade of Roman Doric work with square pilasters, which is either an 
adjoining hall or part of the enclosure round the * area ' of the Temple.' 

(3) Other fragments indicate a pediment, measuring about 16 feet 
wide along the base of the tympanum and about 4^ feet high (fig. 20). 

^ At Cirencester, Autamn has a bill-hook (Buckman and Newmarch, CariniuMy Plate iv.). 

* Lysons constructed from these remains, and from the pediment of the moon to be described in the 
next paragraph, a small temple fitmt with four atuched pilasters and no portico. But the absence of the 
portico b unusual, except in temple-shaped tombs, and the design admits only two of four Seasons and 
only a piece of the inscription, which, by itself is unintelligible. Irvine {Brit, Arch, Assoc, Joum, xxix. 
389) suggests a &9ade with five interpilaster spaces, each 45 inches wide. In the centre space he inserts 
a door, in each of the others a Season and a canopy ; the Se^uon he puts in the centre of the space and the 
canopy below it on one side, thus by a lopsided arrangement equalizing the width required for the various 
elements. His scheme is ill-balanced, and his treatment of the inscription impossible. 

* Jordan, 7ofografhie ier Stadt Rom, I. (2) loi. 
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In the centre, standing in relief in a round concave panel, was a bust 
of the moon goddess, with topknot in her hair, whip in her left hand 
and crescent beneath her face ; to the right of the panel are traces of a 
circular ornament, too fragmentary to be understood. The whole is 
artistically far inferior to the pediment described above (p. 234). It is 
comparable rather with the sculptures of the pilastered fa9ade, and may 
perhaps have decorated some doorway or other part of it. Lysons and 
Carter record another fragment, now lost (fig. 19), which seems to have 
been part of a similar panel contain- 
ing the rayed head of the sun, and it 
has been thought that perhaps two 
shrines of sun and moon flanked the 
temple of Sul. But the solar frag- 
ment is ill-shaped for a pediment, 
and it is not necessary that either 
piece should belong to a temple. ^^"- '^' ^^^"" ^^""''^•^ 

(4) Three other pieces merit notice. They were found with or 
near the remains which we have described, but their relation to them is 
not clear. One, found in 1790, is a corner piece, 50 inches high on a 
pedestal 22 inches square, showing on each of its outer faces (the other 
two sides are plain) a figure in relief. On the left is a partly draped 
figure, not intelligible. On the right is Hercules, bearded, draped 
over the shoulder, holding in his right hand a large cup and in his left 
his club, which he rests on the ground. It is an example of Hercules 
Bibax, a common type in the Roman Empire, especially on bronze 
figurines (fig. 32).' A piece very similar in size and character now exists 
walled up in a buttress of Compton Dando church, 7 miles west of Bath : 
see the alphabetical index. 

A second piece, also found about 1790, is a relief of a civilian 
about three-quarters life size, bearded, fully draped with cloak buckled 
on the left shoulder, standing erect in a plain niche, with dolphins 
sketched in the spandrils above it. The relief is broken across the 
middle, and knees and feet are altogether lost. In general appearance it 
is sepulchral, and may possibly be a tombstone brought into Bath at some 
period or other, Roman or later, as building material. Or it may 
represent some benefactor or prominent visitor to the baths.* 

The third piece which claims notice was dug up in April 1869 
from under the Westgate Street frontage of the north wing of the 
Pump Room Hotel. It is a fragment of cornice, 3 feet long and 1 8 
inches high, of unusual character. It is decorated with foliation like a 

> Now in the Institution. Warner's idea that these figures represent Maximian and Diocletian 
is most improbable ; nor is it easy to give the piece any special date. Pownall oddly took it to be 
* Saxon or Gothic' 

• Pownall, p. 25, mentions the piece ; Carter (i 794), and Warner (i 797 and 1 801 ) figure the upper 
half among the discoveries of 1790, and Lysons, plate iz. i (1802), figures the whole among the same. 
The lower part vaguely resembles a coarse sketch in the Gentleman* s Magazine (1804, ii. 1006) of a 
piece Ibond in Upper Borough Walls in 1803, and Scarth {Aquaey p. 81) states that this relief was found 
then and there. But as the whde of it was published before 1803 it cannot have been found in 1803. 
Sec further p. 227. 
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fleur de lys and a fantastic head (broken), which takes the place usually 
occupied by lions* heads along the top of classical cornices (fig. 22)/ 
The fleur de lys occurs elsewhere at Bath and in other provincial 
work (fig. 34), but the free vigour of the head, and the size, depth 
and boldness of the carving are remarkable. Possibly the fragment 



Fig. 22. Elevation and Somx of Cornice found in 1869, 

comes from the same hand as the cornice and tympanum of the temple 
of Sul. But it would be idle to speculate whether it belonged to that 
building. We cannot, with our present knowledge, tell whether this and 

1 For accoonts of the discovery tee J. T. Irvine, Bath Chnmlck^ 8 April 1 869 ; Briu Arch. Assoc. 
Joum. xxix. 380 ; and Anastatic Dratoing Society^ 1881, plate xxviii. The piece it now in the Bath 
Museum. I have to thank Mr. Alfred Taylor for excellent drawingt of it, which I have reproduced (fig. 22). 
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Fig. 20. Head of Moon Goddess (,^). 
(From a Photograph.) 



Fic. 21. One of the Four Seasons, shewing the Roughness of the Work on this Facade (J). 

(From a Photograph.) 
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the two preceding pieces should be assigned to the temple and its pre- 
cincts, or to the baths. 

Some interest also attaches to the fragments (waists and thighs 
only) of two half-draped female figures which seem intended to form a 
pair, one moving to the right, the other to the left. They were found 
in 1895 ^o the north of the Baths under the Pump-room, along with the 
inscribed fragment No. 4 (fig. 16) and other less notable pieces, and are 
shewn in the upper part of fig. 37. The larger fragment measures 13 
inches in height, 34 inches in length, and 22 in thickness. 

5. THE BATHS 

(i) History of the Excavation — (ii) General characteristics — (iii) Details — springs and reservoir ; 
eastern wing; Great Bath; Circular Bath and western wing; sculptured and other 
remains. 

(i) HISTORY OF THE EXCAVATION 

Archaeologists have always agreed that Roman Bath must have had 
baths. Aquae Sulis would otherwise be a meaningless name. But the 
actual baths have only been revealed to us during the last century and a 
half, and in particular during the last twenty-five years. Throughout 
mediaeval and early modern times their position, extent and character 
remained wholly unknown. They were destroyed, or fell into decay, at 
the end of the Romano-British period. No part of them survived in 
use. No part is known to have been employed even as a foundation for 
a later bath. The earth and oblivion covered them. This oblivion 
lasted for twelve or thirteen centuries. When Camden and Guidott, 
Musgrave and Horsley, wrote of Aquae Sulis in the sixteenth, seventeenth 
and early eighteenth centuries, they wrote without a knowledge of its 
principal features. 

The re-discovery of the forgotten structures began in the second 
quarter of the eighteenth century. The earliest recorded finds which can 
be connected with the baths were made in 1727, and probably belonged 
to the south-western part of them (p. 258). Unmistakable discoveries 
followed in the summer of 1755. At that time the mediaeval abbey (or 
priory) house, which adjoined the south-eastern corner of the abbey, 
was being demolished to make place for the Duke of Kingston's baths. 
Under the house were found, first, a tenth century cemetery, and beneath 
that, Roman masonry. This masonry proved to comprise a spacious 
swimming-basin with a small apsidal bath lying north of it, two large 
rooms fitted with hypocausts, some smaller rooms and a furnace — in 
short, nearly the whole eastern wing of the baths. A year or two later 
more was added. South of the swimming- basin, a second apsidal bath 
was uncovered, corresponding to the northern apsidal bath. West of 
the swimming-basin traces were detected of the east wall, pavement and 
steps of the Great Bath, and a conjectural but not wholly incorrect idea 
was gained of its size and character. These discoveries awoke wide interest 
among archaeologists. But they were not pursued, nor did chance add 
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greatly to them, A hundred and twenty years passed with little advance 
of knowledge, A part of the remains unearthed in 1790 may possibly 
belong to the baths building, as I have said above (p, 240). In or 
about 1800 and again in 1825 builders stumbled on structures which 
we can now recognize as connected with the Great Bath and the hypo- 
causts south-west of it. In 1868-9 these hypocausts were again touched 
during the construction of an engine-room and chimney (now removed) 
over the north-west corner of the Great Bath, Other such isolated dis- 
coveries were made at other dates. But the real outline and extent of the 
baths remained as imperfectly known in 1 878 as it had been a hundred 
years before. The plan given by Mr, Scarth in his Aquae in 1 864 was 
in all important details the same as that which was published by Suther- 
land in 1760, 

In 1 878 a new epoch opened. The Corporation of Bath, already 
owners of. the King's and Queen's Baths, now purchased the Kingston 
Baths and commenced engineering works for the better drainage of the 
site. In the course of these works notable Roman remains were dis- 
covered. Subscriptions were collected and definite excavations set on foot. 
Finally the enlargement of the Baths and Pump Room yielded further 
results. The whole inquiry was conducted by Major Davis, the city 
architect, and we have to thank his indomitable perseverance for the 
considerable area which was examined. His progress was naturally 
slow. The work was difficult and costly. The remains lay 1 5 or 20 feet 
below the present surface. Valuable modern houses had to be bought 
and removed. Interruptions from extraneous causes were unavoidable. 
But the work went forward. The general advance was from east to 
west. In 1878-80 the springs under the King*s Bath and the Roman 
reservoir enclosing them were examined, and the culvert of the outfall 
drain on the north-east side of the baths was partly cleaned. In 1 880-1 
the north side and ends of the Great Bath were opened. In 1883-4 the 
hypocaust west of the Circular Bath and the passage north of it ; in 
1885 the Circular Bath itself; in 1885-6 the latrine and circular hypo- 
caust ; and in 1887 the bath west of the Circular Bath were in succession 
explored. In 1893-5 the work was transferred to the north of the 
Great Bath, underneath the eastern extension of the Pump Room, and 
massive masonry of uncertain character was uncovered. Now too were 
revealed the * dipping-place * (1894), the wooden duct (1895), and other 
details of the culvert already opened in 1878. At the same time a part 
of the ground below the old Pump Room was touched, and an inscribed 
fragment and other pieces extracted which belong to the same Roman 
structure as the remains found in 1790. Finally in 1896 a rectangular 
bath was excavated under Stall Street, 

This long activity has provided the student of Roman Bath with 
abundant material. But that material is not always easy to interpret in 
detail. Difficulties arise from the nature of the remains. The Roman 
baths were used for three centuries or more. During that third of a 
millennium they must have undergone many changes. Rooms must 
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have been added or removed, enlarged or divided up, passages made or 
unmade, drains dug or abandoned, and doors (as we chance to know) 
opened or closed. Further difficulties arise from the fortunes of the baths 
since their disuse. Saxon and Norman masons probably removed convenient 
stones. Later builders, erecting modern houses over the buried Roman 
ruins, sank their foundations down into the older work and produced, 
especially in the south-west corner, very serious confusion. Even in the 
better preserved parts important items like doors and drains often defy 
. recognition. And, thirdly, difficulties arise from the inadequacy of our 
records. The accounts of the discoveries made in 1755-60 are credit- 
able to their age. But they are not complete nor harmonious through- 
out. The accounts of the discoveries made in and after 1878 are equally 
open to criticism. The city architect, who conducted the work, had 
many merits. But he was not a trained archaeologist, and he did not 
observe or register minutely his various discoveries. Thus he left to 
his successors too little information respecting the stratification of remains 
and the positions in which various objects were found. If I attempt to 
describe the baths in detail, and accompany the description with a plan 
on a larger scale than any yet issued, it is under obvious limitations. 

AUTHORITIES 

The discoveries of tfles made in 1727 in Stall Street are recorded in a sketch with brief text 
by Bernard Lens, a Belgian artist who worked much in Bath ; it is now in the Bodleian (Gough, 
Maps 28, p. 64), and a copy by Priscilla Combe is in the British Museum (King's Library, 
xxxvii. 26, O). See E. Green, Bath Field Club^ vii. 118 (with reproduction of drawing), and 
Arch. Journal^ xlviii. 177. A brief reference is in Soe, of Ant. Minutes^ 12 March 1740. 

The finds of 1755 are recorded minutely by Charles Lucas, Essay on Waters (London 
1756), iii. 222-30. Lucas' plan was made for him, and he asserts that it is not quite exacts 
(p. 230) ; certainly plan and description do not tally. Nevertheless the plan was copied by 
Alex. Sutherland, Attempts to Revive Ancient Medical Doctrine (London, 1763), i. 16-22, who 
added some details found since Lucas wrote, and propounded the theory of the Great Bath, but 
otherwise followed Lucas closely. So too J. H. Spry, Practical Treatise on the Bath Waters 
(London, 1822), adding a few details found since 1763 ; hence Phelps (1836) and Scarth (1864). 
Other plans exist by William Hoare (Add. MS. 21577 Bf and Jos. Stennett (a.d. 1755) (MS. 
62 1 1 fol. 132-137), which I have followed in some points in preference to Lucas. The Society 
of Antiquaries possesses a small plan by Hewitt in the Minutes, 10 May 1759 (viii. 159), 
and a plan and " perspective view " by G. Edwards (1760) showing the large bath and a 
part of the hypocausts. Other early accounts, too short to be very useful, are in the Soc. 
of Ant. Minutes^ 26 June, 30 Oct. 1755, 10 May 1759, and 22 Jan. 1761, and GentUman^s 
Mag. 1755, p. 376. Stukeley's plan (Bodleian Library, Gough Maps 28), showing no southern 
apse, but a portico with six pillars, is obviously conjectural. Gough's illustration of the baths 
as found in 1755 (Add. to Camden^ i. 114) is taken from a contemporary drawing, either that 
in B. M. King's Library, xxxvii. ^, C (undated and unsigned), or the original of that. ^S/ 

For the few finds made about 1800, when York Street was constructed, see Spry, pp. 16, 
149. Some chance finds of 1825, made close to the comer of Stall Street and York Street are 
figured in Colonel Long's collection ; the houses then built were taken down in 1869 to make 
room for an engine and chimney, and this in turn was removed in 1886; see also Davis, 
Excavations^ pp. 14 foil. 

The discoveries of the last quarter of a century are described by the late Major Charles 
E. Davis, C,E., city architect, in his paper contributed to the Transactions of the Bristol and 
GloucesUrshire Archaeol. Soc. viii. (1884), 89-113, reprinted with additions as The Excavations 
of Roman Baths at Bath (tenth ed. 1895), referred to below as Excavations ; in his pamphlet. 
Guide to the Roman Baths (42nd ed. 1890), which contains much the same as tht Excavations ; 
in a brief paper Bath Field Cluby iv. (1881) 357, and also in his periodical reports to the city 
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i'^ '^O^tvru^ ^T ^^t-c^i- *^^^"tic8 (partly printed in the local newspapers). The Society of Antiquaries has a 
I r 7 l^rge pl^tt by Mr. Mann. Other accounts are by Scarth, Arch. Journal, xl. (1883), 263, 

Wo T-J t>l„fj^,_i^, r' ur^^toind -SiJ^A -FiVW Cluby vi. 75, mostly based on Davis; Irvine, Brit. Arch. Assoc. Joum. 

^ ^\ v^ ^ a- 1 Ti ' xxxviii. (1882), 92, etc. The record, as a whole, is inadequate. 

*-' y ^ * My own plan of the baths is constructed from the plans in the British Museum and the 

Society of Antiquaries' Library, from new measurements taken for me by Mr. V. Saunders, 

LsAjJtjJL- (^^^ *^^ ^'^°^ much information supplied by Mr. A. J. Taylor. I have to thank the Baths 

i^T^^7 'I 0-1 / Committee of the Bath Town Council for facilities very readily granted me, and Mr. Saunders 

^^gX y^^^^fl ic I ^ ^/ for drawing this and other plans. 

^ ^ J^ (") GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE BATHS 

The Roman Baths, as at present known to us, agree in general 
position with the modern King*s, Queen's and Kingston Baths. Described 
by modern boundaries, they may be said to lie between Stall Street, 
York Street, Church Street and the Abbey Churchyard, though, if we 
are to be exact, they do not extend quite so far north as the Churchyard, 
while they stretch beneath Stall Street and York Street. But they arc 
not known to extend west of Stall Street so as to approach the Cross Bath, 
the Hot Bath and other adjacent baths. They cover, in all, about one 
acre, and measure roughly 1 1 o yards from east to west and 40 yards 
from north to south. 

Their original extent was somewhat greater. The remains as yet 
uncovered, it is plain,do not include the whole range of bath buildings. No 
fa9ade, frontage or entrance has yet been traced, and both the eastern 
and western ends are imperfect. But the missing portions are probably 
not large. No discoveries have been made near either end which 
indicate any great extension eastwards or westwards beyond the area now 
opened. In particular the few Roman remains noted to the west of 
Stall Street resemble a well or fountain near the Cross Bath and some 
dwelling-houses, rather than any part of a bathing establishment. On the 
other hand the analogy of the plans of similar thermal baths surviving 
elsewhere (fig. 24) shows that the northern and southern sides of the 
baths, as known to us to-day, represent the original outer walls of the 
edifice at its central part. Probably, therefore, the whole area of the 
baths did not greatly exceed 1 1 acres. Certainly the common statement 
that it was 7 acres is a serious exaggeration. 

The general disposition of the whole is evident. On the north side 
were the hot springs, rising directly into a reservoir which supplied the 
baths. The main building was long and somewhat narrow. In the 
middle of it was the principal bath, a large oblong basin suitable for 
swimming and immersion. East and west of this were several similar basins, 
smaller in size, various in shape. Beyond these again, at the eastern end 
and the south-west corner, were spacious rooms fitted with hypocausts 
and arrangements for hot air. A small dipping well, where drinkers could 
draw the waters, was provided on the east side of the springs. A latrine 
filled the centre of the south side. Behind the apses of the two largest 
baths were vacant spaces which may be yards. No entrances have yet 
been found. But the example of the other thermal baths (fig. 24) 
suggest that we should look for them at or near the eastern and western 
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ends. One point remains obscure — the division of the baths between 
the sexes. Some division doubtless existed. Mixed bathing was hardly 
thought respectable in Rome itself, and it ill suited the stricter manners 
of provincial life.* Possibly the western basins and hot rooms were 
separated from the eastern in some way that we cannot now detect, and 
the one was reserved for men, the other for women. Possibly the 
division was by hours, forenoon and afternoon.* 

In workmanship and technical finish of building, the baths reach a 
high level. The masonry is solid and even. The piers and pilasters, 
though plain and severe, are also massive and dignified. The decorative 
pieces which survive show boldness and skill. Except that in two or 
three places corresponding piers or pilasters are not precisely opposite 
each other, the work is laid out well and truly. The general material 
is the local oolite, which is both abundant and easily worked, and is 
doubtless responsible in part for the size and stateliness of the structure. 
Brick was employed only for roofing and for hypocausts, and no /traces 
occur of its use for bonding tiles. Indeed, the walling, as shown in fig. 
29, consists of larger stones than is usual in Romano -British buildings 
where bonding tiles actually appear. A-^{rfni^tJiu (rdtufti^^uk^c c^wi^t^y ^ mutton.. 

Throughout the whole range of bath buildings the general 
floor level, so far as we know it, is roughly the same, 13 or 14 feet below 
the present street level ; ' it is also lower than the ordinary Roman level, 
if we may judge by a gutter to be mentioned in a future paragraph. The 
baths, it seems, were sunk deep into the earth to ensure an easier 
inflow of water, and even the hypocausts were dug down to the same 
level. 

We can now assign the Roman baths of Bath to their place among 
Roman baths in general. There were two distinct classes of these 
baths.* One class comprised the baths of ordinary life in town or country 
house. They were ' hot air * baths, and consisted principally of rooms 
heated to various temperatures, like modern Turkish baths. Such were 
the baths of Rome or Pompeii, of Italica or Silchester. The other class 
comprised the truly * thermal ' baths, that is, the hot-water baths sup- 
plied from natural hot springs possessed of healing virtues. Here the 
dominant feature was the use of basins suitable for immersion. These 
basins varied curiously in size and shape, but they were for the most 
part large enough for public bathing and deep enough for complete 
immersion and swimming. Hot rooms also occurred in these baths ; 
and arrangements were doubtless made for drinking the waters, but 
these were subsidiary.' Such were the baths of Badenweiler in south- 
western Germany, of Royat in France, of Aquae Flavianae in Numidian 

t Becker and Goll» Gallus (Berlin, 1882), lii. 152. > Lex Metaili Vitascensisy i. 20. 

* I have had measarements taken and find that the platform round the bath under Stall Street is 
13 ft. 4 ins. below the street level, while the platform at the north-east corner of the Large Bath is 14 ft. 
8 ins. below the level of the Abbey Churchyard just above it. 

« The distinction between the two is obvioni. But I have not fonnd it definitely stated anywhere. 
As a rule the first class only is recognized. 

* The ancients used thermal waters less than we do for drinking. But the notion that they never 
drank them is wrong. See for example Pliny, N, H, zzxi. 59, 60. 
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Africa, and many another/ To this second class the Roman baths of 
Bath obviously belong. In it they claim a high place, partly be- 
cause they are well preserved, partly because they are extensive and 
well built. They deserve note also as being the only Roman thermal 
baths in which any provision for drinking the waters has been discovered. 
But in general, they agree with the rest of their class in having, as 
their principal element, a series of basins suitable for swimming and 
immersion. They agree also in affording us no hint of the various uses 
which may have corresponded to the various shapes and sizes of these 
basins. In the detailed survey, therefore, to which we now pass, we 
shall have to leave unsolved the question why there was a plurality of 
basins. We may guess that some of them were alternative baths, 
employed while the others underwent cleaning ; pr that some were 
more select than others and their entrance charges higher ; or that 
some were of later date than others and were added as the baths grew 
popular and the original structure inadequate for the increasing crowds 
of bathers. If we knew more of Roman thermal baths in general, and 
if the remains at Bath had been more minutely observed by their exca- 
vators, we might try to decide between these and similar guesses. For 
the present, we must describe the remains left to us. 

(iii) DETAILS OF THE BATHS 

Our description of the baths naturally begins with the springs that 
feed them. The baths proper, which we take next, may best be studied 
from east to west, almost (as it chances) in the order of their discovery, 
and may be divided into five parts. These parts are, in succession, the 
eastern hypocaust rooms found in 1755, the large bath found at the 
same time, the Great Central Bath, the Circular Bath and other immersion 
baths adjacent to and west of it, and finally the hypocaust rooms in the 
south-west corner. To these six sections we must append a seventh, 
embracing various remains found recently in the baths, but, from the 
inadequacy of our records, assignable to no definite part of them. 

(i) Springs and Reservoirs 

The springs of Aquae Sulis rose directly into a tank or reservoir set 
in an enclosure under the modern King's Bath. The enclosure was 
roughly rectangular and measured about 45 by 65 feet. Small doorways 
connected it with the baths south of it and with other structures north 
of it, the nature of which is unknown (see p. 252). It has been called 
the main entrance to the bath buildings, but its doorways were too 
narrow for such a use, and its whole plan unsuitable. 

The reservoir itself was an irregular octagon, about 50 feet in 

» Sec H. Leibniz, Die tomischen Bader von BaditiweiUr (Leipzig, 1856) ; Alex. Petit, DicouverU d 
Royat des substructions d*un etablissement thermal galUhromain (Clermont Ferrand, 1884) ; S. Gsell, Monu- 
ments antiques de PAlgerie, i. 237. Compare the account of Amdlie-les-Bains, near Perpignan in southern 
France, Bulletin Monumental^ 1870, p. 620. So Wu^da^x^ t^M - 
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greatest diameter and 6 or 7 feet in depth. Its shape was doubtless 
determined by the positions of the springs. The bottom was open to 
admit the water, the sides were walled with good masonry, 3 ft. thick 
and 6 or 7 ft. high, and this was in turn coated with lead more than 
half an inch thick. Round the rim ran a low stone fence or parapet, 
plainly ornamented with sunk panels. Within it, near the sides, were 
six blocks, three round and three square, possibly pedestals or supports 
for some portico. The wall of the cistern was pierced with apertures, 
which were closed by wooden plugs a foot square. One aperture, on 
the south side, served the pipe which led south-east to the Great Central 
Bath. Another may have served the supply of the circular and adja- 
cent baths which has not been traced in detail. A third, on the east 
side, opened into a large stone culvert which passed under an arch in the 
enclosure wall and ran along the north side of the eastern part of the 
baths, taking the overflow from the springs and the outfall from the 
baths. This culvert, at a point 15 ft. east from the edge of the reservoir, 
was utilized for the * dipping-place,' which was approached from the 
north by a short flight of steps^ Further east, it received the outfall 
from the large bath and from the basins found in 1755. Then it turned 
south-east and ultimately ran through the Institution Gardens to the 
river. For almost all its length from the dipping-place, so far as it was 
followed, it contained at its bottom a duct a foot wide and 8 in. deep, 
with oaken sides 4 in. thick, once perhaps cased in lead, which may 
have been the drain proper.* But this duct appears at one point to 
run for a little in another stone culvert, of which unfortunately we 
know practically nothing. 

This group of remains was excavated partly in 1 878—80 and partly 
about 1894-5. A portion of the culvert is still visible and restored to 
use. The reservoir itself has been covered in. It lies beneath the King's 
Bath, and in order not to interfere with that, it has been roofed in with con- 
crete, and its roof now serves as a floor to the modern bath. But it has been 
cleaned out and an outlet provided by which the hot waters could rise 
up through the roof to the modern level, and thus it is restored to its 
Roman use as the great well of the baths. The lead which lined it 
was removed and sold for £70.^ One of the purchasers gave a small 
piece to the British Museum. 

Highly interesting remains were found in the excavation of the 
reservoir. In particular a small lead plate inscribed with a curse on some 
person or persons,' another lead plate, possibly inscribed but not now 
legible, and many coins of Vespasian, Domitian, Nerva, Trajan, 
Hadrian, Antoninus, Gallienus, Constantine, and others — that is, pre- 
sumably, of all dates from the foundation of the baths to the end of the 
Roman period — were found close to the bottom. Both plates and coins 

^ Davis, Excav. p. 42. 

» Davis, Guid^ to the BatbSy pp. II-I2 ; J. T. Irvine, Brit Arch. Assoc. Joum. acxxviii. 91 (from 
Mann, not quite accurate) ; ScartH, Academy y 16 April 1 881. Scarth and Irvine state that the floor as 
well as the walls of the reservoir was leaded, but this seems wrong. 

* Davis, Athenaeum^ 15 May 1880, p. 641. For the details of the inscription, etc., see p. 2%%. 
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deserve notice. For here we touch on two pieces of ancient superstition. 
The reservoir was in effect the sacred spring of Sul, and the plate with its 
curse was dropped into it with the hope that the goddess would fulfil the 
imprecation on some enemy. The coins, on the other hand, belong to a 
gentler custom. They are offerings to the goddess of the waters, such 
as were thrown into sacred springs, whether thermal or other, through- 
out the ancient world. So the thermal spring of Bourbonne les Bains 
in France was found in 1876 to contain coins of almost every Roman 
emperor from Augustus to Honorius, the stipes or offerings of bather- , 
worshippers.* / 

Other remains found in the reservoir must have come there at the time 
of its abandonment and ruin. Such were two square pedestals of stone, 
marked with Roman numerals and intended possibly to indicate the 
height of the water in the tank ; some shafts of columns and worked 
stones, including a Composite capital which perhaps measured originally 
3 feet in diameter from volute to volute, many bones, nails and the like. 
These lay loose in the mud and debris which filled the reservoir, and their 
appearance suggested to the excavators that they came there by violence. 
If this conjecture be correct, the reservoir would appear to have been 
purposely wrecked at some date or 
other — presumably at the close of 
the Romano-British period. 

Many small objects, again, 
were extracted from the culvert. 
The * dipping-place * yielded two 
jugs and two cups or bowls of tin, 
a gold earring, two pewter charms 
or amulets, some fibulae, bracelets 
and the like. Some of these, and 
in particular the jugs and bowls, 
were doubtless lost by persons who 
came to draw water for drinking.* 
Some, on the other hand, may have 
been offerings thrown into the dip- 
ping place or perhaps washed out 
of the reservoir. 

Further eastwards the culvert 
yielded in March 1878 a curious 

mask of nearly pure tin, measuring Fic. 25. Tin Mask, found in 1878. 
1 3 inches long by i o inches wide, 

and either originally flat or since flattened out (fig. 25). It has been 
called medieval, but it is almost certainly Roman. Its use, however, 
and its occurrence in the culvert are not easy to explain. One good 

• Bull, de rinst. 1875, ?• '33' Compare the coins found in the Well of Coventina on Hadrian's 
Wall, a non-thermal but sacred spring (Clajton, Jrcb. AeL viii. [1880], pp. 23-33, who cites other paral- 
lels). A complete list of such cases would fiU a large volume. 

• Davis, Guide^ p. 11. The numbered pedesuls have not been preserved. 

• Davis, Excavations^ pp. 41-2. Most of the objects are now in the Pump Room. 
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judge has called it sepulchral, but the culvert is far from any known 
Roman burial/ 

The oaken duct at the bottom of the culvert also yielded interesting 
relics which were scattered along it near the east end of the baths — 
the pins of two fibulae ; a bronze pin with a pearl ; a * first brass ' of 
Titus (a.d, 77-8 ; Cohen, 194) and two illegible 'small brass' coins; 
a barbed bronze fishhook, and some twenty-eight gems. These gems, 
intaglios on amethyst, sardonyx, chalcedony, onyx and the like, are 
engraved with ordinary subjects. Four represent gods, Jupiter seated 
and helmed, Mercury with caduceus and purse, Minerva (Roma) hold- 
ing a little Victory, Fortune with rudder and horn of plenty. Five 
show a cupid, either climbing a tree, or riding a goat, or holding a 
butterfly and an inverted torch, or bending before a tree with an offer- 
ing (?), or dancing with castanets. Four are horse scenes — a rider 
galloping and holding a large wreath, a nude charioteer in a bigay three 
four-horse chariots in an amphitheatre, two horses beside a column on 
which is a vase. Seven depict animals ; a lioness killing a deer, a 
large-horned goat, three cattle under a tree, a braying donkey, an eagle, 
a lion, and a mythological beast, beaked, horned, and winged. A young 
man who is purifying himself from a vase ; a chapletted female bust ; a 
cloaked shepherd milking a goat ; a figure on a couch (?) ; a group 
consisting of a modiusy ears of corn, a pair of scales and a lamp ; and a 
few defaced designs complete the list. The gems have no special artistic 
merits. Some of them, indeed, are rudely executed. But they contri- 
bute an interesting item to the Roman remains of the baths. It has 
been ingeniously conjectured that they were lost by some lapidary sell- 
ing gems and the like to visitors in the Baths.' 

Finally, it is convenient to notice here the traces of buildings on 
the north side of reservoir and culvert. Here we might hope to find 
the connexion between the baths and the area opened in 1790, and 
partly with this hope some examination was made in 1 890 of the ground 
directly north of the reservoir. But this underlies the Pump Room, and 
could be only explored in small part. The remains discovered were few 
and hard to explain, and threw little light on the buildings which had 
stood there. Two items deserve notice. A carved piece was found which 
fitted on to a fragment found in 1 790, and bids us expect at this spot the 
building, whatever it was, which was adorned by the Fa9ade of the Four 
Seasons. On the other hand two other pieces suggest a small independent 
monument. They were not discovered in situ ; one indeed had been used up 
as a step, and in consequence is much worn (fig. 37 bottom ; (fig. 38 right 
hand). But we can conjecturally reconstruct the monument to which 
they originally belonged (fig. 26). It was probably quadrangular, 6 

^ Davis, Pfoc, Soc, Jntiq, vu. (1878), 403 ; compare Jrcb. Journal^ xzxv. 100, Brit. Arcb. Assoc. 
Joum. xzxiy. 248. The mask is now in the Baths Museum. 

s Davis, Reports to the Baths Commitue^ printed Bath Herald^ 3 May and 21 June 1895. The gems 
were submitted to Mr. Cecil Smith, who revised the subjects and assigned as their date the fint or (at 
latest) the second century a.d. They are now in the Baths Museum. I have not had time myself to 
examine them minutely. Gunpare p. 337. 
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or 6| feet square, and of no great height. In each side it had a niche 
with bas-reliefs, one fragment of which is visible on one of the stones. 
Round the top ran a slight cornice, pleasantly decorated 
with foliation, and constructed in four quarter-pieces, of 
which the surviving stones are two. It may well have 
been an attractive monument, and as its stones were used 
up in later work, it may be ascribed to a comparatively 
early period in the history of the baths. Its use — pos- 
sibly for a fountain, possibly for seats — ^and its position Fig. 26. 
cannot now be determined.* 

East of the reservoir the remains are less obscure. We can dis- 
tinguish part of a colonnade running north and south with a gutter 
(indicating a court or other open space) on its east side, and at right 
angles to this a massive wall built east and west and incised with large 
masons' marks of Roman date.* The gutter occupies a higher level than 
the baths, being at its lowest point 5 feet above the pavement round the 
large bath, and the massive masonry may have belonged to a retaining 
wall which upheld the higher ground. Possibly the space between this 
and the wall of the Great Bath may have been a yard for the service of 
the baths, like similar spaces in other thermal baths (fig. 24). 

(2) The Eastern Hypocausts 

From the reservoir and adjacent structures, courts and yards, we 
pass to the baths themselves. 

The hypocaust rooms at the east end of the bath buildings con- 
sisted of two large apartments, two small apses, a furnace and some 
imperfectly explored space. The two large rooms were ordinary 
hypocaust rooms, connected by a doorway, but differing slightly in level, 
the floor of the northern room being 1 8 inches the higher. Both floors 
were constructed of concrete, 4 inches thick, laid on tiles and supported by 
hypocaust pillars of square bricks, 4 feet high. Round the walls of both 
rooms stood rows of boxtiles, which, when found, were full of soot. 
The rooms, it is plain, were not heated through the floors but through 
the boxtiles. Some of these tiles served as chimneys for the smoke 
while the furnace was working : others were not opened until the smoke 
had cleared, and then let the hot air into the room.' 

On the south of these two rooms were others provided also with 
hypocausts, but they have not been adequately examined. A detached 
column at the south extremity, if it has been correctly planned, 
suggests a portico and perhaps an entrance. On the north was a 
furnace, which showed visible marks of fire, burnt wood, charcoal and 
the like, at its outer mouth. On either side of this was a semi- 

^ Unpublished : information from Mr. A. J. Taylor and Mr. W. H. St. John Hope. The height is, 
of coarse, purely a matter of conjecture, and the length and breadth ma^ have been greater. But the 
smallness of the cornice suits best the view taken in the text. 

* Davis, Bath Herald^ 2 August 1895 ; the remains are still open. For the masons' marb see 
p. 2S0. 

* Jacobi, Saalburg^ pp. 240, 245 ; O. Krell, Altromiscbe HiizungeUy p. 48. 
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circular chamber with walls coated with six or seven coats of red plaster, 
and floors paved with mosaic* and sunk 30 inches below the level of the 
large northern room ; the eastern chamber is said to have had an outlet 
on the floor. These chambers were possibly hot water baths, but more 
probably perspiration rooms {laconica)^ and may have been heated by 
brasiers, while the outlet pipe would serve for the purpose of cleaning. 
North of these two chambers and the furnace were other rooms 
described as of * ordinary work ' — doubtless connected with the service 
of the furnace. Hardly anything of this section of the baths is now 
visible. For a bronze head perhaps found hereabouts see p. 288 note. 




0.E Doors marked by Lueaa'srchitect butjudgtd wrong fy Lucas. 
Those marked Dare shewn also by Sutherland (iieo) butnot f 
Fig. 27. The Eastern Bathrooms as shown bt Lucas in his Plan. 

Two points are doubtful in the account just given. First, I have 
in my plan taken the northern wall of the northern hypocaust room to 
be in line with the general north wall of the baths — as is shown in 
contemporary plans by Hoare and Hewitt, and (almost) by Stennett, 
and as is implied in the measurements of Lucas.* Secondly, I have 
given no doorway opening westwards at the north end of this section, 
while Lucas gives two (EE on fig. 27), both however — as he states — 

* From a copy in the Bodleian Library (Gough, Maps 28, fo. 64b). Apparently the eastern chamber 
had mosaic, and the western one plain tessellation (figs. 27 and 30). 

« Lucas' plan places this wall farther south (fig. 27), but he himself says it was not quite correct. 
Others however have copied him implicitly. 
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uncertain. For convenience I append a plan (fig. 27), on the same scale 
as my general plan, of the rooms and doors as generally shown.^ 

(3) The Large Bath found in 1755 

West of the hypocaust rooms, and connected with them by at least 
one door at the south end, is a long oblong hall, containing a large 
rectangular bath, with a small apsidal bath at each end. The large bath 
measured about 1 5 by 30 feet, and was 5 feet deep — the usual depth of the 
large baths at Bath. Steps gave access to it at the south end ; its sides 
were plastered, its floor flagged. A channel connected it with the Great 
Bath west of it, and at the end of this channel, 24 feet beyond the wall 
dividing the two bath-halls, was a leaden cistern. Apparently the 
eastern bath was supplied from the western, perhaps by some system of 
overflow. Round the bath was a flagged platform. The hall which 
contained it had plain square pilasters attached to the walls, and these 
doubtless supported a roof. We may, in any case, infer a roof from the 
fact that the bath was found full of broken tiles and mortar. The north 
end of this hall was closed by a wall with an unexplained opening in it, 
I o inches wide. Beyond that was a pilastered gallery or chamber, with an 
apse on the north side of it and in the apse a bath 5 feet deep, entered by 
six steps and provided with a stone seat round the semicircle, 1 8 inches 
high. According to Lucas, the apsidal bath originally extended to the 
wall of the main hall and was subsequently reduced in size ; but this is 
hardly credible. The south end of the hall terminated in a similar 
apsidal bath, which was found three or four years after 1755.* This has 
not been fully explored, but doubtless formed the fellow to the northern 
apse. The means by which water was supplied to these apsidal baths is 
unknown. The northern apse may have received cold water from a pipe 
which also serves the large bath west of it, and which seems not to have 
been used for hot water, as it did not contain the deposit usually pro- 
duced by the Bath hot waters. This apse has, in its floor, an outlet into 
the main outfall drain. 

The doors of this section of the baths are uncertain, and are given 
differently by every writer. Traces exist, I think, of the two doors 
opening westwards which I have admitted to my plan. But the two 
doors placed by Major Davis in the wall between them are not in 
accordance with the older plans and drawings.* The doubtftil door 
opening north on to the yard is attested by Hoare, Hewitt and Stennett. 
The two doors (DD, fig. 27) which flank the northern apse in Lucas' 
plan are, I think, consistent with existing remains. The plans of Hoare, 
Hewitt and Stennett agree in showing the easternmost of these doors as a 
wall and the other as a door. 

* From examination of the spot subsequent to the printing of my plan I incline to think there may 
have been one door westwards, opposite the door leading further west to the Great Bath. The indica- 
tions of it were pointed out to me by Mr. A. J. Taylor. The older plans, of Hewitt, Hoare, Stennett and 
Sutherland, all shew a wall here. 

« Alex. Sutherland, AttemfU to revise Ancient Medical Doctrines (London, ^763), i. 16-22. 

* Excavations^ plans 3, 4. 
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(4) The Great Bath found in 1880 

Passing westwards from the large bath of 1755 we reach the 
largest of all the baths, which forms the centre of the whole suite. 
This is placed in a spacious hall measuring 68 by no feet. Round it 
runs a broad platform of freestone with patches of concrete, worn 
into holes by the feet of many bathers. Behind the platform on 
each of the north and south sides are three recesses, one rectangular 
and two semicircular, each about 1 8 feet wide, plastered red inside 
and used presumably as lounges for the bathers and their friends. 
The walls of these recesses, still standing on the north side 6 or 7 
feet high, are constructed of coursed masonry 28 inches thick (fig. 29). 
They probably formed the outer walls of the baths at this point and 
looked on to yards and lumber spaces. On the north and south 
sides of the platform close to the water stand twelve rectangular 
piers, six each side, severe and massive. These doubtless supported 
whatever roof spanned the Great Bath. They correspond to twelve 
pilasters placed at the corners of the recess, and as these appear to be 
additions to the original plan, the detached piers may also (at least in 
their present form) be due to some alteration. The position of the 
mouldings supports this view. It suggests that the piers were originally 
square, but that afterwards need was felt for stronger supports, and they 
were enlarged by the addition of pilasters on both the water and the plat- 
form sides. 

Unfortunately we can say little about the superstructure. There 
was a roof to the bath. Thus much is plain, since fragments of box- 
tiled roofage were found lying inside the bath. But its extent and 
character and height are uncertain. On general grounds we might be 
content with assuming something more like a shelter than a complete 
roof. Modern bathers have used the King's Bath for centuries without 
a roof. In Roman times the Great Bath may have served its purpose 
well, and yet have been incompletely roofed. Or it may have been roofed, 
and yet have had large apertures in the roofing. The surrounding plat- 
form, however, must in any case have been completely covered. 

The bath itself is a great oblong, measuring 73 by 29 feet at the 
bottom and 83 by 40 at the top. It was floored with fine leaden sheets 
5 by 10 feet in size, burnt together at the edges and not soldered, and 
laid on a thin layer of brick concrete backed by freestone. Six steps 
led down into it, and it has been noticed that the lowest steps are 
higher and narrower than the upper ones, and thus accommodate the 
buoyancy of the body in water. The inflow and outflow of the water 
was arranged principally on the north side. The hot water entered at 
the north-west corner through an oblong leaden channel 7 inches deep 
and 2 1 inches wide.* A bronze sluice at the north-east corner let out the 
overflow or used-up water. A small leaden pipe running along the north 

• According to Major Davis there was here an arrangement for spraying the water. The traces of 
this are, however, not at all conclusive, and a hot spray is unlikely. 
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Fig. 29. Masonry of Wall round the N.E. Apse of the Great Bath, exterior face. 

The courses average 5 ins. each. 
(From a Photograph). 



Fig. 30. Mosaic in the Western Semicircular Chamber, North of the Eastern Hypocausts. 

(From Cough's papers in the Bodleian Lib.) 
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platform fed a small fountain in a carved pedestal at the middle of the 
north side and very possibly supplied it with cold water, either for 
douche or for drinking. Certainly it was not used for hot water since 
it was found to contain none of the characteristic deposit of the mineral 
springs. It also apparently supplied one of the baths further east.* In 
addition, the eastern end of the bath seems to have contained a leaden 
cistern, found in 1760, from which a channel led into the large bath 
of 1755. 

Only four doors led into this great hall. Two, already mentioned, 
opened from the east. A third in the west wall gave passage to the 
Circular Bath, and a fourth — blocked up in Roman times and so shown 
on my plan — ^led from the north platform westwards into the corridor 
between the reservoir and the Circular Bath. 

(5) The Circular Bath and Adjoining Apartments 

The Circular Bath, excavated in 1885, lies immediately west of the 
large bath just described. It stands in a nearly square chamber measur- 
ing 33 by 39 feet, pilastered and once unquestionably roofed. Itself it is 
29 feet in diameter and (when frill) 5 feet deep. Its bottom is concrete faced 
with tiles and originally coated with lead. Its outfall drains run away 
southwards, as any one may see. One of them is a leaden pipe which 
connects the bottom of the east side with the stone drain of the latrine. 
The other is an overflow, which apparently leads to the same outlet. 
But the source whence the bath was supplied with water has not been 
discovered, despite excavations in search of it. Though it is within 25 
feet of the reservoir, one good judge at any rate has considered it to be the 
cold plunge bath. Similar circular basins occur in most thermal baths, 
but nothing has been discovered anywhere to indicate their special use. 

On the north of the Circular Bath was a passage or corridor separ- 
ating it from the enclosure of the reservoir. This has undergone 
alterations in Roman times, and its object is now not clear. South of 
the Circular Bath and entered from it is a massively built room — perhaps 
adapted from an earlier structure — which served as a latrine, and beyond 
that a paved space about 25 by 40 feet in area, which may best be taken 
as having been an open court, perhaps with a stone bench or two in it. 

Besides the Circular Bath we can trace in the western part of the 
buildings two other fairly large and deep immersion baths — one oval 26 
feet long, and one rectangular and a trifle smaller. This latter has been 
called the cold bath,* but without any definite reason. It underlies Stall 
Street, and appears to belong to the western extremity of the suite of 
baths. Beyond it, so far as I can learn, nothing definite in the way of 
building or masonry has been traced.'* Unfortunately our knowledge of 
this western part is confused and faint. Modern builders have interfered 

> Davis, Excav. p. 26, uji it alio supplied baths on the north and south of the Great Bath, but this 
is obviously wrong. The pipe or drain marks in the south-west comer of the platform do not seem con- 
nected with this, but are not very clear in themselves. 

* Davis' Guidey p. 32. His measures are not quite the same as mine. 
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with it : the modern baths overlying it hindered complete uncovering, 
few details were recorded, and the drainage and communications are lost. 
A discovery made by Mr. A. J. Taylor since my plan was printed 
shows that a culvert ran along the north side of the oval and rectangular 
baths, but whether for supply or outfall is not clear. 

(6) The South- Western Hypocausts 

The hypocausts which lie south of the baths just noted are equally 
little known and for the same reasons. We can still see traces of some 
five hypocausts, fitted mostly with tubular bricks along the walls like 
the eastern hypocausts, and we can point out what seems to be a furnace 
which heated them. But a definite reconstruction of their character and 
interrelation is impossible. 

We may however connect with them some discoveries made in 
1727. At that time a sewer was being constructed along Stall Street, 
and at the bottom of a hole nearly 1 6 feet deep was found * a row of bricks 
2b in number made in the nature of stoves, all of one piece, hollow, | 
inch thick within, 16 inches high. . . . Between each of them is put 
a strong and redish cimment of mortar and brickdust and a single tile. 
On the inside sticks a black-stufF very like soot : they are placed pretty 
regular one behind the other, so that you can thrust in a stick of 3 or 4 
feet long towards the east side, going towards the King's Bath. They had 
all pieces of tile clapt before each hollow.' So runs the text to a picture 
now preserved in the Bodleian and (in copy) in the British Museum.* 
The locality in question seems to be just opposite the end of York Street,* 
and therefore close to the hypocausts which we have considered. Un- 
fortunately neither plan nor notes make the character of the remains quite 
clear. But a drawing in Colonel Long's collection shows a very similar 
row of boxtiles — described as * a floor composed of brick watercourses 
laid with a current northward' — found in 1825 under the south-west 
angle of the present baths, in the corner of Stall Street and York 
Street. Probably the two finds were made in the same locality, and we 
may therefore call the discoveries of 1727 the first discoveries of the 
Roman baths. In the drawings, the tiles found in 1727 and 1825 
closely resemble the fragments of roof-tiling found in and near the Great 
Bath. But the mention of soot in them shows that part of them, at least, 
belonged to hypocausts, of which there were several close to the place of 
discovery, and were chimneys and passages for hot air from the hypo- 
caust to the hot room above. 

With this we may connect another discovery, made a fortnight 

1 Original notes and sketch in Bodleian (Gough, Maps 28, p. 64) : see farther p. 245 ; copy by 
Priscilla Combe in B. M. King's Library (xxivii. 26, O). See E. Green, Bath Field Club,Yu. 118 ; Jrcb. 
Joum. xlviii. 177. A reference to the finds of 1727 is in Soc. Ant, MinuUs, iii. 283 (12 March 1740). 

« The hole was dug on 25 July 1727, 'over against Alderman Ford's house in Stalls Street,* 
and the * stoves ' seem to have been found a few feet northwards. Mr. Ford's house (I am told) was 
at the junction of the south side of Bath Sueet and the west side of Stall Street, that is, almost opposite 
the end of York Street, but a trifle to the north. 

* Confusion between the bath roof -tiling and hypocaust tubulation, odd as it may sound, is quite 
easy ; see Davis, Bathes of Batb/s Jyde, p. 82. 
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Fig. 31. Bronze Head, perhaps of Minerva, found in 1727. 
(From a Photograph. The original is about life size.) 
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earlier than the preceding. On 12 July 1727 a remarkable head was 
dug up in the same sewerage works, at the same depth and about the 
same place (fig. 31). It is a bronze-gilt head of about life size. The gild- 
ing is still fresh, and so far as it survives it is singularly well preserved, but 
it has been broken round the neck, and something (perhaps a helmet) 
has been lost above the hair. Artistically it is a rather plain, classical 
head, of excellent workmanship, if not of the most refined conceptiori, 
devoid of definite attributes, but obviously a goddess and not improbably 
Minerva. It may have ornamented "some hall or entrance chamber in 
the south-west corner of the baths. Coins of Marcus and of the period 
of Diocletian and Constantine were found with it, but perhaps had no 
special connexion with it.* For another bronze head see p. 288 note. 

(7) Sculptured and other Remains found in the Baths 

It remains to notice some sculptured and architectural pieces found 
in the baths during the explorations of 1878-95, but under circum- 
stances which have not been recorded. 

Three of these represent deities — all rudely carved and inferior 
artistically to the average work in the baths. 

(i) A relief of Minerva, in a gable-topped niche, 27 inches high, 
1 8 inches wide (fig. 34). The goddess stands erect, draped and helmeted ; 
her shield is oh the ground to her left, with traces of Medusa^s head on 
the boss and a fat owl perched on the rim ; in her upraised right hand 
she holds her spear. It is a common type. Found ip . or n e ar the 
Great Bath in April 1882.* 

(2) A relief of Mercury, 1 4 inches high , 1 1 inches wide, nude, but 
with robe over left shoulder and under right arm ; in his left hand 
his caduceus ; near his right hand something now indistinguishable. 
A common type. 

(3) A relief, 17 inches high by 13 inches broad, showing a woman 
seated, holding in her left hand a stick or wand over her shoulder : to 
her left an erect draped male figure with horns (?), and also holding club 
or stick over his left shoulder. Below, an animal and three little draped 
figures. Obviously a god and goddess, three worshippers and a victim. 
But precise identification is impossible. The pair of deities often found 
together in Gern^any, Mercury and Rosmerta, has occurred to me, but 
the attributes are not decisive (fig. 33). 

Notice is also due to some various architectural fragments^ some 
of which possess considerable excellence. 

(4-7) In particular, four blocks arrest attention. They are slightly 
curved, and adorned on both sides, principally with bold and graceful 

1 It has attracted much notice and been frequently published — by John Wynter, Of bathing at 
Bathe (London, 1728), p. 11 ; Vetusta Mwumenta^ I. plate 34 (1730) ; Horsley, Britannia Romana^ p. 
327 (1732) ; Wood, History of Bathy p. 159 ; Warner, Illustrations^ p. 69, and History^ p. 335 ; J. 
Whitaker, Antijacobin^ z. 344 ; Scarth, Som, Proc, iii. 89, and Aquae^ frontispiece, but the only good illus- 
trations are those in Vetusta Monumenta and in Horsley. The critics have called it sometimes Apollo 
and sometimes Minerva. It was kept for a long time in the GuildhaU, and is now in the Pump Room. 

* Antiquary^ July 1882 ; Davis, Guide^ p. 26. [^^tfci (Jvnt^Bath- aca»v)tii<y (^ fOu/tuu \^a4t\ 
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foliation, but partly with figures, and above these a cornice seems 
to have slightly projected. Their general character will be clearest from 
the annexed illustrations (figs. 34A-6). What use they served is unknown. 
Possibly they crowned the columns of a circular structure in which the 
cornice could be seen from both sides ; but we have no other vestige 
of such a structure.* They are generally supposed to have been found in 
the Great Bath, but no record exists of their discovery, and some dates 
given in Irvine's papers suggest rather that they, or some of them, 
were found in 1878-9 and therefore belong to the ornamentation of 
the reservoir. In any case the general similarity of their size and style 
seems to connect them together, while the excellence of their work- 
manship claims our notice. 

(8) Another carved piece of far less merit is the head of a lion 
(or sphinx) with a mane — its face and legs broken — resembling an 
antefix. It was taken from the south-west corner of the Great Bath in 
the autumn of 1882 {Antiquary^ Nov. 1882). A rather similar piece 
was unearthed in 1863 from under the markets (Scarth, Aquae^ p. 137). 

There remain purely architectural pieces. Drums and capitals or 
bases of columns, large and small, abound, but little can be suggested to 
fit them into any consistent whole. As proof of a large and stately 
building one may instance three drums and the base of a Doric column 
with a diameter of 28 or 29 inches and an original height of perhaps 17 
feet, and two Doric capitals with shafts of 2 1 inches diameter ; a drum 
of a fluted column with twenty-six flutes, nearly 28 inches in diameter ; 
an ornate Corinthian capital found in the Great Bath ; a fircone finial 
found in 1890 when the new laundry for the baths was built on the 
south side of York Street, but apparently inside the area of the baths ; and 
finally two four-sided finials, one of them 17I inches high and measuring 8 
by 1 1 inches at the base, found in the baths about June 1893, and the other 
15I inches high, both broken. To these last, parallels have been found 
at Wellow (fig. 70), at North Wraxall, at Silchester, at Llantwit and else- 
where.* One is shown in the top of figure 38. 

6. PRIVATE HOUSES 

The temple of Sul and the baths were the dominant features of 
Aquae Sulis. But they obviously did not stand alone. Round them 
must have clustered the houses of oflicials and residents and the lodgings 
of visitors. Of these we have, as it seems, considerable traces. In 
particular, many mosaics have been found, which it is natural to attribute 
to private houses rather than to any extension of the baths.* These 
remains occur principally inside the circuit of the ancient walls and 

1 Davis, Excavations^ p. 39, thinks them the bacb of semidrcolar seats in the recesses round the 
Great Bath, but this is hardly likely. The circle implied by the curve of fig. 34, would probably 
have a diameter of 13 feet 4 indies. 

t Antiquary f xxviii. (1893), pp. 44, 140 ; compare xxvi. 55 for Llantwit. 

* The view of Mr. £. Green that mosaics would occur only in the principal or official houses {jlrcb, 
Joum* xlviii. 183) perhaps limits their use too much. 
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Fig. 34A. Carved Stone found probably in 1878-9 (|). 
(The side ahewn is slightly concave : the convex side has a smaller pattern.) 



:\ 



^ig- 35- Carved Stone found probably 1878-9 (}). 
(The side shewn is slightly convex : the concave side is carved similarly. The section shews the projection of the cornice.) 



Fig. 36. Carved Stone, found probably 1879 (4). 
Three of the Carved Blocks found in the Bath» (p. 260). 
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indicate at least some comfortable houses. A few — some four or five — 
have been detected outside, but none, curiously enough, within 600 yards 
of the walls. They do not form real suburbs, but are isolated structures 
in the vicinity of Bath, except the remains found in Bathwick, which 
suggest something like a group of dwellings. None, either here or 
elsewhere without the walls, shew traces of wealth or comfort. 

I. I take first those found within the walls. Most of these lie in 
the north-western corner of Aquae Sulis, on the site now occupied by 
the Mineral Water Hospital and the Bluecoat School immediately west 
of it. 

(i) When the hospital was built in 1738, there was discovered at 
its south-east corner, 6 feet under the surface, a hypocaust with an 
ashpit (that is, a furnace) and two mosaics. One, 6 feet broad, was 
apparently a passage ; the other, 1 8 feet broad, and belonging to a room, 
showed a geometrical pattern of interlacing circles. A floor, flagged 
with common stone, and some walling were uncovered at the same time. 
Too little was detected or recorded to show the exact character of the 
building, but it would be most naturally explained as part of a private 
house.^ 

(2) More than a hundred years later, in 1859, when the hospital 
was enlarged by an extension westwards, a tessellated floors was found 
under the new building, 13 feet below the road level, along with 
concrete floors, ashpits (furnaces), walls, tiles, and miscellaneous coins 
(Trajan to Magnus Maximus), potsherds, bone pins and an incribed 
fragment (No. 1 5 below). The mosaic was a maeander fret of a common 
type in grey and white, somewhat poor in workmanship. It has been 
preserved in siiu^ 

Again in 1884 in a further extension, another and finer mosaic was 
found on the edge of Bridewell Lane, south of that detected in 1859, 
3 feet below its level, and actually 8 feet underground. This displayed 
a geometrical pattern of conventional flowers in octagons, in white 
and blue-grey lias, red brick and purple sandstone, set in a border of 
herring-bone tiles. A plainer piece was also touched close by.* 

. A trifle west of these a still better mosaic, with a pattern of dolphins, 
seahorses and the like, was dug up from a depth of 1 5 feet beneath the 
Bluecoat School in 1859 and is still preserved there.* And finally a 
mosaic in red, white, and blue, never fully described and now lost, was 
discovered with coins and bricks in May 18 14, near the corner of 
Westgate Street and Bridewell Lane.' 

Further south, near Lower Borough Walls, extensive finds were made 
under the Royal United Hospital, when it was enlarged by the addition 

» Wood, Eist. p. 270. 

• Bath and Cheltenham GazetU^ 1 1 May 1859 ; Son. Proc. xi. (2), 187 ; Scarth, Aquae^ pp. 89, 94, 
plate zxzvi. D. The Institution has some of the objects found here. 

« Bath Field Club^ vi. 37, with photograph ; brief note in Brit. Arch. Assoc. Joum. xli. (1885) 98 ; 
Building Netos^ 12 Sept. 1884 > Antiquary^ Nov. 1884. A small piece is preserved in the men's smoke 
room of the hospital See p. 228. 

< Bath and Chelt. GazetU, 9 June 1859 ; Scarth, Aquae^ plate xxxvi, 

* Omnium Gatherum, i. 25. 
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of the Albert wing in i864-6. These comprised the foundations of a 
considerable building, hypocausts, an apsidal room, probably a bath, two 
other baths, a wall with a pilaster base attached, flue tiles, and especially 
a room of 12 by 15 feet containing a mosaic io| feet square, which 
showed a conventional rose inside a guilloche border (fig. 39). This 
latter was removed in 1898 ahd relaid in the Pump Room, In these 
remains we may perhaps have the private baths of a large residence/ 



BEAU 




SCALE OF FEET 

Fig. 39. Remains of Buildings, found 1864-6, on the sitb of the United Hospital, 
Albert Wing and Medical Officers' Quartebs. 
From plans by J. T. Irvine and othert. 

A, Bath with atone floor and leaden discharge pipe ; B, Bath floored with lead, 6 steps leading down to it { 

C, Pilaster) D, Stone culyert. 

On the south-east side of the settlement a mosaic was found in June 
1897, 10 feet deep under the Weymouth House Schools. It was decor- 
ated with a geometrical ornament, in red, white and blue, of guilloche, 
enclosing a central circle not preserved/ The further circumstances of 
the discovery have not been recorded. In the same quarter, but further 
north, a mosaic of red, white, and blue tesserae, apparently of a good 
pattern, was found in 1 8 1 3 in Abbey Green, under the premises of a Mr. 
Crutwell * on the south side of Swallow Street.* Of it also nothing 
further is recorded.* Some other items from this quarter are more 
dubious. Roman masonry is said to have been found under the east 

» Bath and Chelt. GazetUy Aug. 1864 ; Scarth, Aquae^ p. 136 ; Brit. Arcb, Assoc. Joum, xxix. 379 ; 
Bath Field Club^ ix. 56 ; Buildrry 20 Aug. 1864 ; InteHecttiaJ Observer^ vi. 2 17. 

• Bath Cbron, 17 and 25 June, 22 July 1897 ; 7fW/, 18 June 1897 ; Antiquary^ Aug. 1897. 

* Omnium Gatherum^ i. 25. Swallow Stieet, unfortunatel/, runs north and south. 
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end of the Abbey in 1833 ; and forty years later Mr. J. T. Irvine 
met with Roman wall stones and a bit of pillar, with window glass, 
Samian potsherds, etc., at the same spot, but it is not clear that these 
were in situ. Nor is it certain that the potsherds and blue and white 
tesserae found in 1843, in Orange Grove, east of the Abbey, were 
Roman, though it is natural to consider them so/ And, finally, doubt 
attaches to the true character of the remains found in 1824, in the alley 
called Boat Stall Lane or Fish Cross Lane, leading behind the Police 
Station to the East Gate. In one account they are said to have in- 
cluded masonry, the flue of a * stove,* glass, bones, potsherds, and coins 
of about A.D. 250-325. But Scarth calls the bones human, and classes 
the whole find as sepulchral.* 

II. Without the walls fewer remains of buildings have occurred, 
and still fewer tessellated floors, (i) The Bath Chronicle oi 15 Oct. 
1 8 18 records a mosaic pavement as found in that year behind Norfolk 
Crescent, in Kingsmead, perhaps 180 yards from the present Midland 
Railway station. The situation is low and exposed to floods, and 
further details would have been desirable. 

(2) In Walcot a coarse mosaic, with Samian and other potsherds, 
an inscribed fibula, a fragment of a military diploma, some glass, lead 
weights, and coins were found in May 1 8 1 5 near the London Road, 
in making the Walcot Brewery, a little east of the present Cleveland 
Bridge. This seems to indicate a wayside house on the road from 
Aquae Sulis eastwards. Most of the finds passed into the collection of 
Mr. Cranch.' 

(3) Remains of a columned structure were found in Dec. 1902, 
about a quarter of a mile from the site of Northgate, on the east side of 
Walcot Street and just north of the lane called Old Orchard. They 
consisted of five square pierbases, 5I feet apart, placed in a line running 
north and south and about 12 feet below the street level, and also flue 
tiles, potsherds, Samian and other, and a few coins of Constantine and 
Licinius. Close by was an old roadway taken to be Roman, but it was 
only y\ feet deep, and therefore considerably higher than the bases and 
presumably later in date. Some oak beams under the adjoining houses 
were probably modern work.* 

(4) In Bathwick several remains have been found south of the 
Avon. Near the railway a piece of blue-grey and white tessellation, 
not fine work, was found long ago and given by Hunter to the Institu- 
tion.' Near St. John's Church, a drain, a piece of wall, a broken 
column, and potsherds were found 7 feet deep in 1861. Quite recently, 

1 Irvine, BriU Arch, Assoc. Joum. xlvi. 92, and Bath Herald^ 2 Sept. 1 893 ; Gent. Mag. 1833 (ii.) 
269 ; 1843 (1.) 521. Earle, Bath Field Clubj iv. (1881) 155, refers to a thirteenth century tessellated floor 
in Ohrange Grove. The rcnuins found in 1894 when the White Lion Hotel was demolished, were not 
Roman. 

« Bath and Chelt. GazetU^ 21 Sept. 1824 ; Scarth, Aquoi^ 99 ; site on O. 5. xiv. S, 10. Sec p. 228. 

« Bath and Chelt, GazetU, 20 Nov. 1816 ; Skinner in Add. MSS. 33661, p. 30, and 33665, pp. 16, 
342; for the two inscribed objects see pp. 280, 283, and Lysons in Soc. Ant. MinuUs, xxxiii. 160. 

* Information from Mr. A. J. Taylor ; note by J. P. E. Falconer, Bath Field Club, x. 316. 

» Bath Field Club, ii. 479. 
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in 1900, fifty coins (Nero-Gratian), pottery, and an uninscribed altar, 18 
inches high, with curious ' wings ' (a parallel has since turned up at Sil- 
chester), have been unearthed close by the east side of Bath wick Street 

in Kirkham Buildings near the site 
of the now removed Old Bathwick 
Brewery, A pavement, finally, is said 
to have been found some time ago 
behind Daniel Street, But of this I 
have no details/ 

(5) There remain to be recorded 
some few vestiges of building along 
the line of the Roman road which 
ran from Walcot Church by Julian 
Road towards the west. In sewering 
Guinea Lane in 1854-5, flue-tiles, 
coins of Commodus and others, 
Samian and other potsherds came to 
light,* and a little further west, near 
Christ Church and the Riding School, 
flue-tiles, sherds, coins." In both cases 
we may argue from the flue-tiles to 
Fig. 39A. Altar, found 1900. some sort of building. Further west, 

again, a gravelled Roman road was 
found in 1869-70, under the tower of St. Andrew^s Church, and near it 
a wall, urn, and ashes, skeletons, and late Roman coins. This, however, 
might have been only a burial enclosure. A stone * resembling a pine- 
apple * is said to have been discovered with the other remains, and a 
finial of this kind occurs fi-equently in Roman tombs. 

It may be proper to add here a reference to the finds made in 
1829-32 in forming Victoria Park. These included a considerable 
variety of pottery, mostly jugs, flasks and pitchers of common ware, and 
some fibulae, bronze rings and other small objects. They do not seem 
to be sepulchral, and may be connected with some vanished dwellings/ 



7. CEMETERIES 

Numerous Roman burials have been discovered round Bath. The 
principal cemetery lay along the Fosse Way, now the London Road, 
leading eastwards through the narrow level space between Lansdown 
and the Avon. Here were the most important graves and the most 
costly tombstones. Graves have also been found beside the continu- 
ation of the Roman road westwards through Julian Road and Victoria 

1 Information from Mr. Wallace Gill ; Bath Field Club^ x (i.), 1902, p. 16. Sec fig. 39A. 

• Bath and Chelt. GazetU^ 31 Jan. 1855 ; lUustr. London News, lo Feb. 1855. 
» Bath and Chelt. Gazetu, li Dec. 1855. 

* Bruce and Way, Catalogue of Antiquities at Alnwick Castle (Newcastle, 1880), Nos. 620-32; ArchaeoL 
Instit. at Worcester^ Descriptive Catalogue, 1862, p. 10. 
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Park, and between it and the Avon. Far fewer occur along the Fosse 
south of the Avon, and some seem to have no relation to any road. 

The graves themselves are in general simple. A few stray pieces 
doubtfully indicate stately monuments.^ A few tombstones bear reliefs ; 
for instance, the familiar subject of a horseman riding over a fallen foe 
is here twice represented. But these do not attest much wealth or 
luxury, and most of the graves of which we know any details contain 
merely ashes in urns, or skeletons in coffins. It must be added that 
none of the discoveries has been recorded with sufficient minuteness to 
demand any detailed account in these pages. 

Within the medieval walls only two very uncertain instances of 
Roman burials are known. The finds made in Boatstall Lane in 1824 
(p. 263) may be sepulchral, but are of doubtful character. The 
tombstone of Vitellius Tancinus was found opposite the Town Hall in 
1736, but it might have been brought in as building material in 
Roman or later times. It is curious however that both occur in the same 
part of Aquae Sulis, and the doubt might arise whether the Roman 
walls included this area (p. 228), if there were enough evidence to 
justify any decided view. In any case the coffins found in Orange 
Grove in 181 5 and 1870 may quite as well be medieval as Roman. 

Outside the walls to the north-east lay the chief cemetery, planted along 
the Fosse Way. Among its burials are those marked by the inscriptions 
of Murrius Modestus, lulius Vitalis, Valerius Latinus, Antigonus of 
Nicopolis, and Vibia lucunda, to which we may perhaps add the stones 
of the town councillor of Glevum, Rusonia Aventina, and Merc(atia ?) 
Magnii, found in or near the Northgate, and therefore not improbably 
taken as building material from their places beside the Roman road 
through Walcot. Here too we may mention the upper part of a rider 
relief, 2| feet wide, found long ago in Grosvenor Gardens, and doubtless, 
when perfect, provided with an inscription.* Humbler burials are also 
common — for example, coffins and skeletons, urns, coins, found in May 
1 8 1 5 near Cleveland Bridge and the Walcot Brewery ; more found at the 
same spot in 1839, and more again found in 1867 — a coffin and skeleton, 
two stone cists with burnt bones, potsherds (including first century 
Samian), and a Republican denarius (Cordius Rufus iiivir : b.c. 46).* 
Vaguer records indicate a stone coffin near to the tomb of Vitellius 
(Musgrave, Brit. Belg. p. 204), and a coffin with bones and ashes and 
coins of Faustina, found * in Walcot * in 1 8 1 8 {Bath Chronicle^ 1 5 October 
1818). Quite recently, in 1900, bones, potsherds and a rude coffin 
were found at the bottom of Guinea Lane, opposite Walcot church.* 
Further out of Bath on the same road, burials have been noted in Lam- 

1 The reliefs that once adorned the walls (p. 286), seen by Guidott, Dingley and others, may be 
to some extent sepulchral. 

« Musgrave, De Geta Britannico (Iscae, 1714) ; Warner, Illustration, p. 9, and Hist. p. 32 ; Som. 
Proc. ill. (2), 102. It is often joined to the tombstone of Vitellius, but differs in size : see fig. 48, upper 
half. It has, of course, nothing to do with Geta. 

« Batb and Chelt, Gazetu, Nov. 1816 ; Scarth, Aquae, p. 98 ; Som, Proc, v. (2), 53 ; Bath Field Club, 
I. (iii.) 9, 18 ; Irvine's papers ; O. 5. xiv. (i), 20. 

« Batb Field Club, x. 315 ; Proc. Soc. Antiq. xx. 248. 
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bridge. Here a sandstone coffin, two skeletons, two bronze rings and 
three pins were found in 1824/ 

Burials also occur on the south side of the Avon, in Bathwick, 
where we have seemed to detect a small group of dwellings (p. 263), The 
tombstone of Calpurnius Receptus, priest of Sul, was discovered about 
1795, in or near Sydney Gardens, and various stone coffins were dug up 
there in 1823, ^^^^ ^^^ 1866, one of them containing a horse's head.* 
Further, a wooden cist with a skeleton and three urns was found in 1857 
in Villa Fields, Here also it may be mentioned that a stone coffin 
containing human remains and coins of the Lower Empire was found on 
** Hampton Down,^* that is, perhaps, on Bathwick Hill, in 1823-24. 

On the north side of Bath burials are fewer. But skeletons, several 
coffins, potsherds, and coins of all four centuries (Vespasian, Pius, 
Constantine, Gratian), were found in Russell Street in 18 18, 1836, 
and 1852, along the line of the Roman road. Higher up the hill, at 
the Hermitage, above Lansdown Crescent, two coffins with a skeleton, 
iron nails of various lengths (? nails of wooden coffins), potsherds, and 
part of an iron sword, were found in March 1808.* Whether we 
should call Roman the coffin said by Musgrave to have been found 
in Lansdowne Road, in 17 16, and those unearthed in building St, 
Stephen's Church, may be doubtful. 

On the west side of Bath burials occur fairly plentifully. The 
line of the Roman main road shows, it is true, few traces. Only at St. 
Andrew's Church do we meet with skeletons, urns, bones of a child, 
and late coins, found in 1869-70 (p. 264). Other reported discoveries 
seem doubtful, since the finds made in Victoria Park are probably not 
sepulchral, and the skeleton with sword-belt, mentioned by Scarth 
{Aquae^ p. no), may be post-Roman. South of this road, however, 
and nearer the Avon, we have more certain finds to catalogue. Such 
are sepulchral urns, etc., at the north-west corner of Queen's Square 
(Scarth, Aquae ^ p. no); skeletons and black potsherds behind 1 1 
Royal Crescent, found in 1888 ; coffins at Windsor Place, on the Upper 
Bristol Road, and the lodge of Locksbrook Cemetery ; a skeleton and 
urn at the gasworks ; and coffins (though of doubtful date) at Partis 
College.* A road probably led out of the west gate of Aquae Sulis, and 
some of these burials may have been placed along it. 

Lastly, on the south side of the town, we must notice coffins, 
skeletons, and coins (Gallienus, Carausius, Constantine), found in 1843 

i Bath and Chelu Gazette^ 22 June 1824 ; Scarth, Aqua^ p. 99 : remains in the Institution. 

• Scarth, Aquoiy p. loi ; Brit, Arch. Assoc, Joum, xvii. 232 ; Proc, Som. ixii. 28 ; Arch, Joum, 
mv. 60; Bath Field Cluby III. (i.) 41 ; O. S. Whether the coffins found in Henrietta Park in 1882 
were Roman seems open to doubt. 

» Gent, Mag, 1824 (i), 508. 

* Bath ChronicUy 16 Sept. 1852 ; Scarth, Aptae^ pp. 99, 102, 133 ; Som, Proc, v. (2) 52 ; Illustrated 
London NetoSy 30 Sept. 1854 and 10 Feb. 1856 ; Gent, Mag, 1852, ii. 407 ; O. S, xiv. (i) 13. The human 
and animal bones found in Julian Road (^posite Morford Street in 1900 {Bath Field Cluby x. 315) are of 
uncertain age. 

s Bath and Chelt. GazetU, 7 Jan. 1863 ; Scarth, Aquae, p. 103 ; O.S. ; the Rev. H. H. Winwood, 
Bath Chronicle, 1 1 May^ i888. 
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and 1859, in Lyncombe Cemetery, near the Foss, and a skeleton and 
coin of Crispus, found in i860 in Smallcombe Bottom, far from any 
known road of Roman date/ 

8. THE ROMAN INSCRIPTIONS OF BATH 

The following section contains all the Roman inscriptions recorded 
as found in Bath. I have re-examined those which are extant and have 
revised the whole bibliography, and especially the earlier writers, and 
trust that in accuracy of text and fullness of detail I may have advanced 
on previous publications. The abbreviations are those used throughout 
this article, save that C = the seventh volume of the Corpus Inscrtpttonum 
Latinarum (Berlin, 1873), edited by the late Dr, Emil Httbner ; Eph = 
supplements to the same, edited in the Epbemeris Epigrapbica^ by Dr. 
Hiibner and myself 

I. Inscriptions found in or near the Baths and relating to the building or repair of the Baths 

or of the adjacent Temple of Sul Minerva. 

(1-4) Four fragments of similar stone, workmanship aikd lettering, connected with the 
fa9ade of the Four Seasons mentioned above (p. 238). The lettering is in two lines, and in 
each case 3 J inches tall ; and, while good of its land, suggests the second or third century rather 
than the first. All four pieces are now in the Bath Museum, except for two comers of Nos. i 
and 3. For the general character of the fragments see figs. 14, 16, 21 ; for the lettering, see 
the cut of No. 3, fig. 41. 

(i) Fragment, now 33 inches long by I2| inches high, found in or soon after 1790, when the 
Pump Room was rebuilt. From Lysons' drawing it seems that a part of the stone has been 
broken off since it was first discovered and that the original height was 20 inches and the piece 
belonged to a frieze. 

. • . Cfiaudius Ligur . . \ . ae nimia vetu^tate conlapsum. • • • 

The beginning of line 2 may be a vestige of templum Sulis Minerv\ae : nimia vetus is 
plainly the first part of a phrase common on Roman inscriptions. It would appear that one 
Claudius Ligur restored something, perhaps the temple of Sul, that had suffered through 
lapse of time. 

Englefield, Archaeologia^ z. 325, inaccurately ; Pownall, plate ; Carter, Ancient Architect 
ture^ i. plate vii. (1794) ; Warner, Hist, plate i. appendix ; Lysons, plate ii. ; Scarth, A quae ^ 
p. 19 ; C. 39. 

(2) Similar piece, 58 inches long by I2| inches high, found about the same time and place, 
but apparently before No. i. Its length shows that it did not belong to an interpilaster of 
the ordinary width, and we may put it on the frieze. 

. . . c]olegio longa seria . . | . sua pec]unia refici et repingi cuf{avit. . • . 

The first word can hardly be other than the dative or ablative of collegium : after longa 
seria (plainly a by-form for serie) we may supply annorum. The second line shows that a 
structure, presumably temple or baths, was repaired and repainted at the private expense of 
some one. 

• Pownall, plate ; Carter, pi. vii. ; Warner, Hist, plate i. ; Lysons, plate ii. ; Scarth, 
Aquae^ p. 22 ; C. 39. 

(3) Similar fragment. When first found, it measured 55 inches long by 10 inches high, and 
terminated to the left in the capital of a five-fluted pilaster similar to the pilasters of the Four 
Seasons facade. Now the left hand part is lost, and the block measures 23 by 9 inches. Found 
about the same time and place as Nos. i and 2. Fig. 41. 

C. Protaciu[s . . — . deae Su[l\is M[inervae. . . • 

* Scarth, Aquae, pp. 102, 104. 
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The / of Sulis was doubtless combined with the V to make V, , and as the bottom of the 
letter is lost, it has disappeared. We may supply with deaf Sulis either sacerdos or templum, 

Pownall, p. 24, incorrectly ; Carter, plate vii. ; Lysons, plate vi. ; Scarth, Som. Proc, iii. 
90, and Aquae^ p. 22 ; C. 39. Compare No. 5. 

(4) Fragment 46 inches long by 1 1 inches high. At the right hand end are the lower extre- 
mities of some undecipherable letters, corresponding (so far as they survive) to the letters of 
Nos. 1-3 ; at the left is a five-fluted pilaster like that on No. 3, and below is part of a relief of 
a cupid which fits on to a piece of the Four Seasons facade. Found in the spring of 1895 
under the Pump Room. Inedited : mentioned by Davis in a Report of the Baths Committee, 
Bath Heraldy 2 April 1895. Fig. i6, from a drawing by Mr. A. J. Taylor. 

The first three of these four pieces were supposed by the earlier writers who discussed 
them to belong to two diflFerent inscriptions and buildings. The first and second were attri- 
buted to the frieze of the temple of Sul, and the third was set by Lysons over the doorway 
into a smaller temple. Subsequently Hubner assigned all three to one inscription, which he 
supposed to have run along the front of some large structure, presumably the temple of Sul. 
But the more recent discovery of the fourth piece and a careful examination of the rest of the 
remains of the Four Seasons facade, show that both views are wrong. It is perhaps impossible 
to substitute for them any certain or even probable restoration. But some details seem clear. 
It is, in the first place, reasonable to ascribe all four pieces to one whole. But this whole is not 
the frontage of the Temple of Sul, but the facade of the Four Seasons. Secondly, in this fa9ade 
two parts seem to have been inscribed. One inscription (or one part of it) ran along the frieze, 
and to this we may assign No. i, which is plainly part of a frieze, and No. 2, which is too long 
to go elsewhere. On the other hand, Nos. 3 and 4 plainly belong to an inscription which ran 
along the facade below the cornice and between the interpilasters. That is, the frontage bore 
on its frieze an inscription in two lines, and on its interpilasters a second inscription, also in 
two lines. Possibly enough, the lower was a continuation of the upper row, but this we can- 
not now determine. All we can say is that Claudius Ligur, connected with some guild 
{collegium)^ restored and repainted a building ruined by lapse of time, and that C. Protacius 
did something else connected with Sul Minerva. It is obviously most likely that this double 
work was the restoration of the temple of Sul.* It is also possible that it concerned the baths. 

(5) Fragment showing a five-fluted pilaster and capital (as in Nos. 3, 4), and immediately 

to the right of it the beginnings of two lines^ the rest broken off. Said to have been dug up 

in 1790. Now not to be found. 

D 
V 

Englefield, Arch. x. 319; C vii. 38A. Englefield alone gives it, and as his copies of the 
inscriptions are bad, I suspect it is merely an error for the left hand part of No. 3. If not, 
it is an additional piece of the inscription between the pilasters of the Four Seasons fagade. 

(6) Fragment 13 inches square, bearing two letters 4J inches tall with a moulding 
immediately above : found in 1790, now at the Baths. The second letter is broken, but 
probably M, not N. 

VRi 

Pownall, p. 25 (reading VN), Lysons, plate iv. Interpretation is plainly impossible, but 
it indicates a big inscription. C»S9(r, 

(7) Block 28 inches long by 19 inches high, with large 6\ inch letters. Found in the Great 

Bath about 1880-3. 

SSIL 

Again interpretation is impossible, but a big inscription is indicated. Published by 
Davis, Guide to Batbsy p. 13, and Bristol and Glos. Archaeol, Soc, viii. 107 ; hence Scarth, 
Arch. Joum. xlii. 14 ; Watkin, ibid. p. i$6 ; myself, Eph. vii. 829. Davis thinks it was part of 
the frieze from xht top of the colonnade round the large bath. 

^ For the painting of temples compare the examples of Champlieu and Sens in France (Caumont 
Abecidaire^ p. 222) and Corpus Inscr. Lat, ii. 4085 from Tarragona. 
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Fig. 40. Inscription of Vespasian (No. 10). 



Fig. 41. Inscription of Protacius (No. 3). 



Fig. 42. Lead Pig of Hadrian (No. 47). 



Fig. 43. Military Diploma (No. 43). 
Roman Inscriptions of Bath. 
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(8) Fragment, 45 inches long by ii inches high, found in May 1878 under Abbey Passage 
on the east side of the reservoir which received the springs, and north of the Circular Bath. 
It bears the beginnings of two lines of good letters 5 inches high. 



:^ 



Interpretation is again impossible. Rubbing in Irvine's papers at Edinburgh : drawing 
(without scale) by R. Mann in the Library of the London Soc. of Antiquaries ; Watkin, 
Arch, Joum. xxxv. 100, xxxvi. 163. Sfi^.vir • 03 1 

(9) Fragment of a column, 13 by 13 inches, found in the Baths after 1880. Just under the 
moulding of the capital are two letters,!} inches tall, with a break in the stone after the second. 

AN 
Unpublished. Probably a graffito scratched by a workman or other; compare the 
ABCD on a column at Caerwent {Arcb. Ivii. 303). 

(10) Fragment of plain cornice of some small monument, with return at the right hand 
and traces of gable above, found in the Baths at an unknown date, detected among other de- 
bris in 1903 (fig. 40): unpublished. On the frieze, in i|-inch letters — 

|VE8-VII-Cof 
imf(eratore)] Fes(pajiano) seftitnum ro[/, * in the seventh consulship of Vespasian, a.d. 76.' This 
method of designating the date by only one consul, an emperor, is not uncommon, and many 
examples survive from the Flavian period.' The abbreviation VES for Vespasiano is very 
rare, but Rostowzew quotes a leaden tessera inscribed IMP-AVQ-VES. 

The stone appears to be the earliest datable inscription of Bath, and it is to be regretted 
especially that the circumstances of its discovery have not been recorded. 

2. Altars to Sul Minerva (11-17) and other deities (18-24). 

(i i) Altar 50 inches high, 22 inches wide across the inscribed face, worn but legible, found 
in September 1790, 12 feet below the present surface, under some houses on the east side of 
Stall Street which were demolished when the Pump Room was rebuilt ; the fragments Nos. 1-3 
and many sculptured and worked stones were found close by. Now in the Institution. 

Deae Suit pro salute et incolumitate Mar(ci) Aufid[t] Maximi^ 7 leg. vi vic{tricis) : Aufidius 
Eutucbes lib(ertus) v{otum) s{olvit) l{ibens) m{erito). 

* To the goddess Sul, for the health and safety of M. Aufidius Maximus, centurion of the 
Legio VI \^ctrix, erected by his freedman Aufidius EutycheSi* 

The sixth legion came to Britain about a.d. 120, and was posted at York. The altar is 
therefore later than that date. The centurion doubtless visited Bath for its waters. 

Published, Batb Chronicle^ 23 Sept. 1790 ; Gent. Mag. 1791 (i), 103 ; Bath Guide, pp. 
8-10 ; G)llinson, Hist, and Antiq. Somers. i. 9 ; Englefield, Arch. x. 326 ; afterwards by 
Warner, Gough (Adds, to Camdeny confusing it with iv. 12) ; Lysons, plate x. 2, Colt Hoare, 
Ancient Wilts, p. 74 ; Scarth, Aquae^ p. 50 ; C. 40. The text is certain, but the earlier copies 
are all in some details incorrect. 

(12) Altar 1 1 inches high by 21 inches wide across the inscribed face, damaged at the begin- 
ning of several lines. A companion to No. 11, and found at the same spot but later, in 1792, so 
far as our meagre records let us judge. Now in the Institution. 

Deae Suli pro salute et incolumitate Aufidi Maximi, > leg. vi. Fic(tricis), M(arcus) Aufidiu 

. . . mnus libertus v. s. I. m. 

* To the goddess Sul for the health and safety of Aufidius Maximus, centurion of the 
Legis VI Victrix : erected by M. Aufidius . . . mnus, his freedman. 

First published by R. Warner, Illustr. of the Roman Antiq. discovered at Batb (Bath, 1797), p. 
35, and Hist, appendix, p. 117 ; hence Gough {Adds, to Camden, but confusing with No. n), 
Lysons, xi. ; Colt Hoare, Anct. Wilts, p. 74 ; Scarth, Aquae, p. 49 ; C. 41. The text is cer- 
tain except the cognomen of the freedman, generally given as * Lemnus.' 

^ For example Inscr, Hclvet. 78=Wilmann8, 1584; Wilmanns, 2771, DOM CAE8 II COS. Domi- 
tiano Caesare iterum consule (a.d. 73V 
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(13) Altar 44 inches high, 14 inches wide across the inscribed face, much worn. Found 
in the cistern of the Cross Bath, 13 feet below street level, in 1809. Now in the Institution. 

Curiatius Saturninus^ ) Ug. it. Jug- 
s.l. 



M. 



Deae Suit Minervae et numin{ibus) Aug{ustoruni) C. 

(ustae) fro se suisque v. 

* To the goddess Sul Minerva and the deities of the Emperors, Gaius Curiatius Satuminus, 
centurion of the Legio II Augusta (set this up) for himself and his household.* 

The Legio II Augusta was posted at Caerleon (Isca Silurum) from an early date. Satur- 
ninus presumably came thence to bathe. As the stone has AVQG' at the end of line 3, it 
may belong to a period of joint rulers, either Marcus and Verus (a.d. 161-9) or any later pair. 

First published by Lysons, plate xiii. 2 ; Warner, Bath Guide (181 1), p. 13, very badly ; 
Scarth, Brit, Arch, Assoc, Joum, xvii. 13, and Aquae^ p. 48 ; C. 42. The text seems certain. 

(14) Small altar, 25 inches high, 8J inches wide across the inscribed face, with a square 
hole on the top as if for a statuette. Found in 1774 in removing rubbish from the spring of 
the Hot Bath near S. John's Hospital (120 yards south-west of the King's Bath), see No. 18 
Now in the Institution. 

Deae Suli Minervae Sulinus Maturi fil{ius) v, s. I, m. 
* Set up to Sul Minerva by Sulinus, son of Maturus.* 

The local guide-books (1780, p. 18, etc.), and later writers state that numerous coins dating 
from Nero to Pius, mostly * second brass,' were found vrith the altar. But as the altar was 
apparently not found in situ but among rubbish, we cannot deduce its age from the coins. 
For the name of the dedicator see No. 21. 

Collinson, i. 13 ; R. Warner, Illustration^ p. 15, and Hist, appendix, p. 116; Gough, 
Adds, to Camdeny i. 118 ; Lysons, plate x. 4; Colt Hoare, Anct. WiltSy p. 74 ; Scarth, -Sn/. 
Arch, Assoc, Joum, xvii. 13, and Aquae ^ p. 47 ; C. 43 ; Dessau inscr, select, 4660. The text 
seems certain. 

(15) Fragment of a thin slab of white foreign marble, 9 inches wide by 7 inches high. 
Found in 1861 during additions to the Mineral Water Hospital : a tessellated floor, coins and 
potsherds were found at the same time (see p. 261), but this fragment seems to be a stray piece, 
which may have no connexion with them. Now in the Institution. 

Deae ^ult\ 7i{berius) Cl(audius) T[i(berit) fil{ius)] Sollem[nis . . . 
* Erected to Sul by Tiberius Claudius Sollemnis, son of Tiberius . • J 

The fragment contains the beginnings of three lines of a dedication to Sul ; traces of 
a fourth are visible but uncertain. 

First published by Scarth, Brit. Arch, Assoc, Joum. xviii. (1862), 302; Som.Proc.Ji. 188 
(with a very bad illustration) ; Archaeological Joumalyidx. 357 ; Gentleman^ s Magazine, 1862 
(ii.) 209, and Aquae p. 77 ; C. 44. 

(16) Part of a plain dedication, 12 J inches wide by 9 J inches high by 7 inches thick, broken 
at the bottom. Found in February 1879 ^^^^ into a wall in York Street, on the south side of 
the Baths, during alterations connected with the modem baths. Now in the Baths Museum. 



Q_*POMPE'l' 

ANlCETVS 



LefeMA 




II 



IK wuu 






---•- B4^. 

Fig. 44. 

Q. Pompeiu[s] Anicetus Suli. 
•Erected by Q. Pompeius Anicetus to Sul/ 
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A plain and humble oflEering, such as must have been not uncommon beside larger altars. 
Published Bath Field Cluby iv. 261 ; Watkin, jirch. Joum. xxxvii. 136 ; Scarth, Brit. Arch. 
Assoc. Joum. XXXV. 191 ; Efh. vii. 828 ; myself, Arch. Joum. 1. 283. The last line is wrongly 
given in all but the last-named passage. 

(17) Plain dedication-stone, 21 inches high, 17 inches wide, and 8 inches thick, broken at 
the top and at the ends of the lower lines. Found near the Great Bath about 1880: now in 
the Baths Museum. First published by myself, Bulletin Archeologique^ January 1900 : hence 
Dessau 4661. The reading seems certain, and though something may possibly have been lost at 
the top, the inscription is probably ahnost complete. 

Priscus Touti f{ilius)^ lapidariu\s\ cives CJ{rnu\tenus SiJ[li ?] deae v. [/. /. m. 

* Priscus, son of Toutius, mason, member of the canton of Carnutes (in Gaul), to the 
goddess Sul (?)•' 

The inscription resembles that of Peregrinus (No. 20), and, like it, may belong to the 
first century a.d. Toutius is a Celtic name, derived from the Celtic touta (Irish tuath)^ * a 
city * : the fact that the father has a Celtic name and the son a Latin name may point to the 
growing Romanization of the district in Gaul whence Priscus came (Chartres). Similar cases 
of a father with native name and a son with Roman name are common. » The contrary case, 
as in No. 14, Sulinus Maturi filius, is much rarer and probably denotes nothing important. 
Whether Priscus came to Bath in search of Bath stone or Bath waters, must remain doubtful, 
as in the case of Sulinus, No. 21. 

Suli deae is a strange inversion of the usual order, but it is difficult to see how otherwise 
to complete the missing letters, unless, indeed, some local deity of the Carnutes was named here. 

(18) Altar, 26 inches high, io| inches wide across the inscribed face. Found 19 July 1776, 
in the ruins of the Hot Bath (see No. 14). Now in the Institution. The text, which seems 
to me most probable, begins with six letters now lost : — 

Dea(e) Diana{e) sacratissima{e) votum solvit Vettius Benignus l{ibens) m{erito). 
* To the most holy goddess Diana, Vettius Bolanus pays his vow.* 

First published in the Bath Chronicle 25 July 1776 ; then in Collinson, i. 14 ; Warner, 
Hist, plate iii. 2 ; Whitaker, Antijacobiny x. (1801), 238 ; from Collinson, Gough, Adds, to 
Camden^ i. 118 ; Lysons, plate xi. 4 ; Scarth, Brit. Arch. Assoc. Joum. xviii. 295, and Aquae ^ 
p. 66 ; C. 46, Eph. vii. 826. The earlier editors, the Chronicle^ Collinson, Warner, Whitaker 
give DEA'DIA as the first lines of the inscription, and similarly the Rev. John Watson in 
1776 read DEA-D. But these six letters are omitted by Lysons and all later writers, and, as 
we now see it, the stone begins NA. The six letters have been accordingly declared an inter- 
polation of editors who could not understand NA. However, interpolation is unlikely in a 
brief contemporary note such as that of the Chronicle^ and the top of the altar has obviously 
been smoothed flat at some recent time. It seems to me, therefore, fairly certain that the 
original commencement was DEA-DIA.* The letters which follow, N A, are fairly clear, tiiough 
they have been read PIA (Lysons) and RIA. At the end the last letters are doubtful : 
LM. LP, LPS have all been read, and at present only L is discernible. But L*M* is the early 
reading, and I accept it accordingly. 

The omission of the final e in the datives at the beginning recurs in No. 20, Nemetona{e)^ 
and seems a mere barbarism. 

(19) Top and bottom of an altar, originally perhaps about 3 feet high and 16 inches wide ; 
broken, weathered, hardly legible. Found in October 1871, in removing a portion of the 
building of the markets adjoining the Guildhall : now in the Institution, cemented together. 

Published by C. E. Davis, Proc. Soc. Ant. v. 281 (hence Som. Proc. xxii. (2) 25 and C. 
1 351), not quite correcdy. The reading of the first and last lines is certain : the rest is prac- 
tically irrecoverable. 

GENIo LOCI 



n:iAi;f.: 



V 8 L L M 

^ See, for example, Boiisier, Jfrique Romaine, pp. 289 foil. 

> If DEA'DIA be rejected, and NA accepted as the first letters, the only possible explanation seems 
N(/mesi) A{ugusiae)p as Hiibner conjectures. But this abbreviation is intolerably harsh* 
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That is, the altar was dedicated to the genius of the place, and perhaps to other deities 
by some worshipper whose name is lost. The concluding formula, v(ptum) s{olvit) l{ibens) 
l{aetus) m{erito)y is common enough. 

(20) Altar, 32 inches high and 13 inches wide across the inscribed face. Found in or soon 
after June I753» near the lower end of Stall Street and on its west side; afterwards in Dr. 
Oliver's garden, now in the Institution. No. 21 was found at the same time and place, and 
No. 22 at nearly the same (see fig. 48). 

Peregrinus Secundi fil(ius) civis Trever^ Loucetio Marti et Nemetonaif) v{otuM) s(plvit) 

l(ibens) m{erito), 

* Peregrinus, son of Secundus, member of the canton of Treveri (in Gaul) dedicates this 
to Mars Loucetius and to Nemetona.' 

Mars Loucetius (or Leucetius) and NemetSna were Celtic deities, worshipped — some- 
times together, as here— on the west bank of the Rhine. Peregrinus, coming from the dis- 
trict of the Treveri (now Treves or Trier), was therefore paying a vow to his native gods when 
he set up this altar. As both he and his father bear Roman names, but not Gentile names, 
we may think that they lived in an age when the district of Trier was already in part Romanized 
but when the Roman franchise was still confined to a few. Such an age would be compara- 
tively early in the history of the Empire, and perhaps the first century a.d. The lettering 
of the inscription also appears to be of an early type. » 

J. Pettingal sent Stukcley a copy in Jan. 1754 (Sjiukeley*s Diaries y iii. 182). Smart 
Lethieullier, Add. MS. 61 81, p. 69. The text was first published by John Ward, Philo- 
sophical Transactions^ xlix. (1755), p. 286, from a cast and readings of friends : after- 
wards by CoUinson, Warner, Lysons (pi. xi. 2), Gough*s Add. to Camdeny and Scarth, Brit. 
Arch. Assoc. Joum. xvii. 9, Aquae^ p. 42. The text is certain. The older writers read 
lOVCETIO in line 4, and explained it as lovi Cetio or the like, but LOVCETIO was guessed 
by Grotefend {Bonner Jahrbllchery xviii. (185^), 243, Henzen Inscr. No. 5898, and McCaul, 
and is plain on the stone. 

(21) Altar, 23 inches high, 17 inches wide and 1 1 inches thick, with its top hollowed as if for 
the pedestal of a statuette or something similar. Found with No. 20 ; now in the Institution. 

Sulevis Sulinus scultor Bruceti f{ilius) sacrum f{ecit) l(ibens) m{erito). 

* Sulinus, son of Brucetus, sculptor, erected this to the Suleviae.* 

The Suleviae were a triad of probably Celtic goddesses, akin to the well-known Mother 
Goddesses : their monuments occur in several places in Britain and on the continent. Some 
writers have connected them with Sul Minerva, but Prof. Rhys declares that this view is 
philologically not very probable.* 

Sulinus, son of Brucetus, is known also from an altar found at Cirencester in 1899 — 
Suleis Sulinus Bruceti^ v. s. I. w., * erected to the Suleviae by Sulinus son of Brucetus.' With 
this altar were found two reliefs of the Suleviae or the kindred Mother Goddesses, and * so 
many other pieces of Roman stonework, some apparentiy new, in the sense of being unfinbhed 
or unused, as to suggest that the place in which they were found was the site of a worbhop 
or stoneyard.* These pieces of stonework are of local Cirencester oolite, except one pedestal, 
which is of Bath stone.* It is probable, therefore, that Sulinus lived and worked at Ciren- 
cester, and visited Bath either to get Bath stone or to benefit by the waters. His name must 
apparentiy be connected with his patron saints, the Suleviae ; on another Bath inscription 
(No. 14) it is the name of a votary of Sul. 

As both he and his father bear Celtic names, we may think that, though Romanized 
enough to put up an altar with a Latin inscription, he had not the Roman franchise, and lived 
perhaps in the earlier Empire. 

J. Pettingal sent Stukeley a copy in Jan. 1754 {Stv^elefs Diaries^ iii. 182). Smart Leth- 

* For Leucetius and Nemetona sec Holder's Altkeltiscber Sfrachschatz and Dun in Roscher's Lexicon, 
For the phrase civis Trever see Mommsen in HermeSy xix. 28. 

' Ihm, Bonner Jabrbucbery Ixxxiii. 78-82 ; Sieboorg, de Sulevis (Bonn, 1886) ; my article, Arcb. 
Mianoy xv. 314-338. 

* W. J. CrippSy Proc» of the Soc* of Antiquaries, xviiL 178. I have seen the inscription. 
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ieullier in Add. MS. 6181, p. 69. First published by John Ward, Philosophical Transactions^ 
xlix. (1755), 286, from a cast and readings of friends ; afterwards by Collinson, Warner, 
Gongh's Add. to Camdeny Lysons, pi. xi. 3 ; Scarth, Aquafy p. 52 ; C. 37. The text is 
certain. 

(22) Altar, 35 inches high, 16 inches wide across the inscribed face. Found 29 June 1753, 
5 feet underground among debris, in digging the foundation of a house in the lower part of 
Stall Street, outside the Baths area and not far from Nos. 20, 21. Now in the Institution 
(fig- 49)- 

Locum religiosum per insolentiam dirutuMy virtutt et n{uminf) Aug{usti) refurgatum reddidit 

C. Severius Emeritus c(enturio) . . .(?) 

* This holy spot, wrecked by insolent hands, has been cleansed and dedicated anew to the 
Excellence and Divinity of the Emperor, by Gaius Severius Emeritus, centurion.' 

Locus religiosus means a shrine or temple, not, as Ward thought, a burial-place. The 
cause of its wrecking is naturally unascertainable. But the inscription may belong to the 
fourth century and commemorate a Pagan revival, such as that under Julian, when pagan 
shrines thrown down by Christians were re-erected. Two coins of Carausius (a.d. 287-293) 
were found under the stone, according to StuVdeyy Medallic Hist, of Carausius (1787), i. 184, 
who cites the inscr. from Ward. But it does not seem to have been found in sitUy and little 
stress, therefore, can be laid on their occurrence. 

First published by John Ward, Philosophical Trans, xlviii. (1753), 332, from readings of 
friends ; reprinted. Universal Magaziney xiv. (1754), 243 ; Cruttwell's Neto Bath Guide (ed. 
i. 1762), p. 9. Later, Collinson, i. 13 ; Warner, lUustrationy p. 47, and Hist, appendix, p. 121 ; 
Gottgh, Adds, to Camdeny i. 118 ; Lysons, plate xi. i ; Orelli, Insc. Lat. 2478 ; Scarth, Brit. Arch. 
Assoc. Joum. xviii. 296, and Aquaey p. 68. The text is certain, except in two details : dirutum 
might perhaps be erutumy and the last word, placed in small letters in a line by itself, may be 
read REq or PEC or the like, but is in any case unintelligible. The precise point of finding 
is also disputed. Ward says * the lower end of Stall Street,' and adds that it lay among rubbish 
and the coins of Carausius were 4 or 5 feet lower. Othen say the upper part of Stall Street, 
andWlduker {AntijacobinyX. [iSoi] 239) asserts that ^as he understood from one who remem- 
bered the discovery,' it was found at the west end of the Pump Room and erect as standing in 
its original place. Ward's contemporary account seems however the safest guide. 

(23) Block of stone 17 inches high, 19 inches wide, 28 inches thick, forming the lower part of a 
dedication and perhaps part of the base of a statuette or the like. Found in 1825 in digging 
the foundations of the United Hospital not far from the place where Nos. 20-22 were found 
in 1753 ; now in the Baths Museum. 

. . Novanti fil{ius) pro se et suis ex visu possuit. 

* . • . son of Novantius set up this ... for himself and his family, directed by a vision.' 
The name Novantius is formed like Gaudcntius, Fulgentius, Amantius, Constantius, and 

the like, and occurs not uncommonly. Possuit is a variant for posuity and also recurs elsewhere. 
First published by Joseph Hunter, Archaeologiay xxii. 421 (with good illustration) ; then 

Scarth, Brit. Arch. Assoc. Joum. xviii. 300, Aquaey p. 73 ; C. 47. The text is certain. 

(24) Bottom of an altar found in the Baths about 1880. Only the last letter of the last 

line remains. 

M 

This is obviously the conclusion of the regular formula v{otum) s{ohit) l(ibens) m(erito). 
Fint edited by myself, Eph. vii. 830 and Arch. Joum. xlvii. 239. 

3, Tombstones of Soldiers (25-29) and Civilians (30-36). 

(25) Rectangular slab, 36 inches high, 26 inches wide, broken below. On the upper part is 
the ornament of a gable and rosette in low relief. Found before 1590 with No. 27 about a 
mile from the centre of Bath along the London Road. Transported with it in 1592 to a garden 
near Wcstgate, where both survived when Wood wrote in 1749. Both disappeared before 
Collinson wrote in 1791 (fig. 45 . 
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C. Murrius C. f(ilius) Amiensis Foro luli Modestus^ fnil{es) leg. ii Ad{iutricis) f(tae) f{idelis) 
\c{enturidji\ luli Secundiy ann(prum) xxVy stip{endiorum) . . . H{ic) s{itus) [e{st). 

* Gaius Murrius Modestus, son of Gaius of the tribe Arniensis born at Forum lub", 
soldier in the Legio II Adiutrix Pia Fidelis : he died aged 25, after . . • years of service (and) 
lies here.' 

The Legio II Adiutrix was in Britain for a few years in the first century from about a.d. 
70 till about A.D. 85. Tombstones of its soldiers have been found at Lincoln and in greater 
abundance at Chester, where it was probably quartered. Murrius was doubtless a temporary 
visitor to Bath, perhaps an invalid. 

His birthplace and origin are involved in some obscurity. Forum lulii was the name of 
at least five towns. The best known, now Frijus in south-eastern France, was a Roman 
coloniay and provided many recruits for the legions. But the citizens of this town were nor- 
mally classed in the tribe Aniensis, not in the tribe called Arnensis or Arniensis. Probably the 
stone-cutter has here blundered, and indeed confusions between the two names are not 
uncommon.* Even with this correction however it does not actually follow that Murrius 
was born at Forum lulii. The legion to which he belonged was raised by enrolling 




Fig. 45. Inscription 25. 

(From Honley,) 



Fic. 46. Inscription 27. 
(From Horilef.) 



marines from the fleet in a crisis. The marines were not, as a rule, Roman citizens, and, 
when enlisted in the legion, had to receive the Roman franchise. With the franchise 
they received also a place in a tribe, and they were assigned to some Roman municipality 
as an official birthplace or domicile, irrespective of their natural birthplace. This pre- 
sumably occurred in the case of Murrius. 

First published by Camden (ed. 3, 1590) from a friend's copy and later seen by him (ed. 
1600, p. 203) ; then by Thos. Johnson, Thermae Bathonicae (London, 1634) ; Guidott, Appen- 
dix concerning Bathe (London, 1669), p. 35, and Discourse (1676), p. 74 ; Dingley, Hist, from 
Marble (Camden Soc. 1867), i. p. xlv. ; Lister, Philosophical Trans. 1684, p. 457 (whence 
Musgrave, Antiquitates Britanno-Belgicae^ i. 68) ; Gale, I tin. Antoniniy p. 133 ; Horsley, p. 
326 ; Stukeley, Itin. Curiosum (ed. 2), plate 41 ; John Wood, Hist, of Bath (Bath, 1749), ii. 
420. Later writers depend on these, CoUinson, i. ii ; Gough, Adds, to^amden^ i. 117; 
Scarth, Aquae^ p. 61 ; C. 48, etc. The text is fairly certain. It seems from Johnson's anj 
Dingley's accounts that there was a slight fracture before IVLI SECVNDI, and apparently 
also a centurial mark, and we may therefore supply the mark, as the sense requires. 

* Corp. Insc. LaU iii. 446, 14358 ; vi. 2381, 2608, 2664, 2926, 2942 ; Notizie degli Scavi, 1887, P* 67. 
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(26) Rectangular sepulchral slab with gable top, 75 inches high by 35 inches wide ; in the 
gable is an ornament of flowers and an urn in low relief, much worn. Found in October 1708 
near the London Road in Walcot, with (said Musgrave) a large and a small urn, containing ashes 
and bones. 

lulius Fitalisy fabricu(n)sis leg{ionis) xx F{aUriae) v(ictricis)f stipendiorum ix a(n)nor(ufn 
xxixy natione Belga^ ex col{l)egio fabric{a)e elatus. Hie situs est. 

' Here lies lulius Vitalis, armourer of the Legio XX Valeria Victrii, of Belgic race, buried 
at the cost of the Guild of Armourers.* 

Fabriciensis denotes a soldier employed in making or mending arms for the troops. Under 
the earlier Empire each legion had its fabrica : in the fourth and fifth centuries the govern- 
ment substituted fabricae in various cities chosen independently of the legions. As early as 
the end of the first century the armourers of the fabricae had begun to form guilds, and these 
guilds doubtless resembled the other collegia of the Empire, that is, they were primarily burial 
clubs. In the case before us, we may suppose that the fabrica was at Chester (Deva), the 
fortress of the XXth Legion ; and that Vitalis, coming to Bath, perhaps for his health, died and 
was buried there at the cost of his guild. Various writers, English and foreign, have supposed 
that the fabrica was itself at Bath. But the fabrica of a legion must have been at or near its 
station ; and Bath, having near it neither wood nor iron in abundance, was no proper place 
for such an institution — the alleged traces at Bromham {Gent. Mag, 1796, p. 472) are too far 
away and imaginary to boot. 

Our inscription probably belongs to the second century. The evidence is not very de- 
cisive. The legionary fabricae seem only to have existed during the first three centuries ; 
the collegia of fabricienses first appear about the termination of the first century ; the lettering 
of the stone and the omission of the man's praenomen favour the second century, and the formula 
HSE at the end is commonest in the first century. The general trend of these facts favours 
the late first or early second century. The weighty opinion of Ritterling inclines to the later 
part of the second century. JuUian prefen the third century, and some English antiquaries have 
put it still later, but this seems to contradict definite facts which we know. • 

The phrase natione Belga may denote either (as Mommsen supposes) a continental recruit 
from Gallia Belgica or a Briton of the tribe of Belgae. For the latter view we might cite as 
parallels a civis Cantius mentioned on a Colchester inscription and a soldier natione Brigans 
(from Yorkshire) named on a second century tombstone in Scotland. But such references to 
British tribes are scarce, and Britons rarely served even in the legions stationed in Britain. 

First published by Thos. Heame in his edition of Spelman's Life of Alfred^ pp. 226-2$% 
(Oxford, 1709) from a copy by Halley, and by Gale, Itin. Antonini (London, 1709), p. 134 ; 
then by Musgrave and Dodwell, lulii Fitalis Efitapbium (Exeter, 171 1), and Brit. Belg. Antiq. 
iv. (Exeter, 1720) (compare MS. Raw!. D924, fol. 7, in Bodleian) ; Heame, Itin. of Lelandy viii. 
(ed. 1712), p. xxxii. from copies by Gale and Oddy ; Horsley, Britannia Romanay p. 323; J. 
Woody History of Bathy ii. 420 ; Stukeley, Itinerarium Curiosuniy ed. 2, plate 41. Afterwards 
by Collinson, i. 7 ; Warner, lUustrationy p. i, and History y p. 121 ; Lysons, plate xii. 4 ; Gough, 
Adds, to Camdeny i. I17 ; Scarth, Aquaey 59 ; Orelli, 4079 ; C. 49. The text is certain. 

(27) Rectangular sepulchral slab, with a plain gable top, 38 inches high by 24 inches wide. 
Found, preserved, published and lost with the tombstone of Murrius Modestus (No. 25). 

Dis Manibus M{arcus) Falerius M{arci) fil{ius) Latinus (EQ miles leg{ionis) xXy an(norum) 
XXXV y stipen{diorum) xx. H(ic) s(itus) e{st). 

* To the memory of Marcus Valerius Latinus, son of Marcus, CEQ, soldier in the Twentieth 
Legion, aged 35, soldier of 20 years' service : he lies here.* 

The inscription probably belongs to the first century. That is indicated by the concur- 
rence of such details as its shape, the formula Dis Manibus written out in full, the omission of 
the epithets F(aleria) F(ictrix) after Leg. xx and the letters H.S.E. The age of the man is 
probably given in round numbers, as often. It is not necessary to suppose that he enlisted 
at 15. The Roman military records seem to have shown the length of the man's service, but 
the length of his life must often have been imperfectly known. 

* For the fabricae and their collegia sec JuUian in Daremberg and Saglio's LexicoUy ii. 959 ; Waltzing, 
Corporations RomaineSy i. 309, ii. 420, iii. 352, and the article in Pauly-Wissowa's new Encyclopaedia. The 
existence of such collegia in the first century is proved (as Dr. Ritterling points out) by a Camuntum 
inscription, C. iii. 1435S (22). Generally, their origin is ascribed to Hadrian or even Several. 
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Two points in the reading arc doubtful. The letters FIL before Latinus were read 
variously by the early copyists : POL (Camden), ROL (Johnson), TdL (Guidott), RF 
(Lister), RN (Dingley) ; Guidott (ed. 1676) and Horsley first read FIL : but, as Horsley 
doubted, the letters seem to have been slightly damaged. The letters after Latinus, CEQ, 
have been so read by most copyists (C3Q, Johnson ; 6EQ, Guidott ; CEQ, Horsley CAEQ 
Dingley). Probably, as Mommsenand OreDihave suggested, they may be expanded C(olonia) 
Eq{uestri) or c(ivis Eq(uester)^ i.e. the man was bom at Colonia lulia Equestris, also called 
Noviodunum, now Nyon or Neuss in Switzerland. Horsley read CEQ and interpreted it 
d(ecurio) eq{uitum)y but this is less probable (fig. 46). 

(28) Lower part of a large sepulchral slab, 31 inches wide by 39 inches high. Found in 
digging the foundations for a house at East Hayes on the London Road, in Sept. 1792. Now in 
the Institution. 

• • • Serigia tribu) j4[nti\gonus Nic(ppoli)^ emeritus ex legione xx^ an(noruM) xlv. H(ic) 
siitus) e{si). G. Tiberinus beres f(aciundum) c{uravit). 

* (To the memory of . . .) Antigonus, of the Sergian tribe, of the town Nicopolis, time- 
expired soldier from Legio XX, aged 45. Erected by his heir Gains (or Gavius) Tiberinus.' 

The lettering, the formula HSE, and the omission of the usual * Valeria Victrix * in the 
title of Legio XX, suggests that this may date from the first century. 

Nicopolis is probably Actia Nicopolis in Epirus, founded by Augustus to celebrate his 
Actian victory. It was properly a Greek town. But it seems to have had a Roman municipal 
foundation attached— perhaps, like Lugudunum in Gaul — and it is mentioned once at any 
rate (CLL. iii. 7332) as a Roman colonia. It is not known to have belonged to the Sergian 
tribe, but some other municipalities established by Augustus did so belong, and there is no 
reason why this should not have done the same. Others have suggested Ulpia Nicopolis, 
founded by Trajan in Moesia not very far from the Danube. But that is not known ever to 
have acquired Roman municipal rights, nor can we in any way connect it with the Sergian 
tribe. It was also founded rather later than the end of the first century.* 

First published Bath Chronicle 13 Sept. 1792 ; Keene^s Bath Journal, i Oct. 1792 ; Warner, 
History^ appendix, p. 122 and plate ; Lysons, xii. (3) ; Scarth, Brit. Arch. Assoc. Journ. xviii. 
290 and Aqua^ p. 58, asserting incorrectly that the provenance is unknown. The text is 
certain, except the cognomen in the first line which seems to me . • • G^NVS and may have 
been Antigonus^ though some faint traces of the fint letter of the name looks like M as 
much as A. 

(29) Lower part of a large sepulchral slab, 62 inches high by 36 inches wide : at the top are 
the remains of a bas-relief of a honeman riding over a fallen foe, and below is a sunk panel, 28 
by 16 inches in size, bearing the inscription. Found 24 August 1736, in the old market-place, 
opposite the present Guildhall. Now in the Institution, joined to the upper part of a similar 
but rather smaller sepulchral bas-relief (27 inches high, 29 inches wide) found in Grosvenor 
Gardens (see fig. 48). 

i. Fitellius Mantai /. TancinuSy cives Hisf{anus) Caurie{n)sisy eq(ues) aloe Fettonum 
c(ivium) R{omanorum) ; ann(orum) xxxxvi^ stip{endiorum) xxvi. H(ic) s{itus) e(st. 

* L. Vitellius Tancinus, son of Mantaius, by birth a Spaniard from Caurium, honeman in 
the Ala of Vettones, Roman citizens ; aged 46, served 26 years. He lies here.' 

Caurium was in the territory of the Vettones, in the east of the province of Lusitania. 
Tancinus is a common name in that district ; names ending in -aius also seem not unf requent, 
though Mantaius is as yet unknown. In this case the man was actually a Vettonian : in 
general the territorial recruiting of the alae and r(?A^/^/ was imperfectly carried out. 

The inscription, if we may judge by its shape and lettering, may well belong to the first 
century, when the ala Fettonum was perhaps in garrison at Y Gaer near Brecon. 

Soc. Ant. Minutes, 14 Oct. and 23 Dec. 1736. First published in the Gentleman* sMagazine^ 
1736, p. 622 ; communicated by W. Bowyer to Roger Gale in a letter dated 4 March 1738, see 
Bowyer's Miscellaneous tracts (London, 1785), and Stukeley*s Letters^ iii. 182-191 ; Stukelej, 

* Corp. Insc. Lat. iii. 6144, 7332 ; Mommsen, Romische Geschicbte^ v. 271, 281 ; Pick, Antike 
Munzen NordgriecbenlandSy i. 184, 329. 
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Philosophical TransactionSy 1748, p. 409 (text fairly correct, but wild emendations) ; CoUinson, 
i. 12 ; Warner, Illustrations^ p. 10, and Historyy appendix, p. 118 ; Lysons, plate xii. (i), good 
copy ; Scarth, A quae ^ p. 64. The text seems to be certain. Earlier editors vary principally 
as to the name Mantaiy for which they give MANIAI (Stukeley), MANTANI, MANIAU, etc. 
The stone now has MANTAI. 

(30) Altar-shaped tombstone, 53 inches high, 22 inches wide across the inscribed face. 
Found in 1793 in or near Sydney Gardens, 4 feet underground ; now in the Institution. 

D{is) m{anihus) C. Calpumius [RjeceptuSy sacerdos deae Sulis : vix(it) an{nos) Ixxv. Col- 
pumia Trifosa , . . coniunx f{aciunduM) c{uravit). 

* To the memory of Gains Calpurnius Receptus, priest of Sul, aged 75. Set up by his 
wife . . . Calpumia Trifosa.' 

First published in the Bath Guides (1796, p. 1 1, etc.) ; then by Warner, Illustrations^ p. 25, ^ ' C. . "^ 
and Hist. p. 115 (incorrect) ; Lvsons, plate xi. 3 (better) ; Gough, Adds, to Camdeny i. 118 (inac- ^^ 

curate) ; Jos. Hunter, Gent. Mag. 1827, (i.) 392 ; Scarth, Aquae^ p. 54, etc. The reading is 
certain except for some four or five letters between Trifosa and coniunx. Lysons read EPTE and 
conjectured the name Threpte ; Hiibner read IR'E and conjectured lib{erta)et ; to me they seem 
LB3RT, libert{a). The Greek female name Trifosa, that is Tryph5sa {Tpv<l>Aa-d)y was often 
borne, like other such Greek names, by persons of the freedman class in the Roman Empire, 
and therefore fits in well with liberta. The fact that the wife's Gentile name it the tame as that 
of her husband also makes it not improbable that she was first his slave and subsequently hit 
freedwoman and legal wife. It is not at all probable, on general grounds, that either a priest 
of Sul or his wife would be of high rank or good family. 

(31) Fragment of a large stone, 40 inches long by 15 inches high, inscribed with two lines of 
3-inch letters. As there is a blank space over the top, and the surviving words do not form the 
opening of the inscription, we may conclude that it was probably cut in two long lines, of 
which we have the middle, and ran round some funeral monument or structure more elaborate 
than an ordinary grave-slab. Recorded in the seventeenth century as then built into the city 
wall, a little west of the North Gate, with other Roman stones, but lost during the eighteenth 
century. 

. . . dec(urio) coloniae Glev{ensis) . . . vixit an{nos) Ixxx . . . ? 

. . . town councillor in the municipality of Glevum . . . aged 80 ... ? 

Glevum (Gloucester) received its municipal charter as a colonia from Nerva (a.d. 96-8) ; 
compare C.I.L. vi. 336, M. Ulpio Ner. Quinto Glevi mil(itt) fr(umentario) leg{ionis) vi victricis. 
Its rank is also attested by the entry Glebon colonia in the Ravenna list, and by tiles stamped 
RPC^ (respublica GlevensiuM)y which have been found in and near the place. The man, whose 
monument is partially preserved to us, was a town councillor of this colonia and came to Bath, 
probably for its waters, and died there. 

Seen by Camden (ed. 5, 1600), p. 203 ; Guidott, Appendix (1669), p. 43, and Discourse 
concerning Bath (1676), p. 68 ; Dingley, Hist, from MarbUy i. p. xlvi. (Camden Soc.) ; Lister, 
Philosophical Trans. XIV. (1684), p. 457, from friends, hence Musgrave, Brit. Belg. p. 68 ; 
Heame in Leland*s Itinerary (1712), ix. 154, from S. Gale and Thwaites, and ibid. (1768), ii. /•^u^ 1 r^ / 

68 ; R. Gale, I tin. Antoniniy p. 129 (his own copy but misprinted : see MS. Pnil Tl )i^, fo. ^t '^ '*^^ \i> I 
7, 10 in the Bodleian) ; Horsley, p. 326 ; Stukeley (ed. 2), p. xli. Soon after Horsley saw it 
it disappeared, and later writers quote only from the preceding : Collinson, i. 10 ; Scarth, 
Brit. Arch. Assoc. Joum. xviii. 299, and Aquaey p. 63 ; C. 54. The numeral in the second line 
is doubtful. Camden read at first XXX (ed. 1600), and then LXXXVI (ed. 1607) ; Guidott 
read first LXXXVI, then LXXX VII I; Dingley, IXXXqVI; R. Gale and Horsley, LXXXqVI, 
and Heame's correspondents LXXXoVI. Hiibner suggests LXXX QV[INQVE, but the Q 
which appean in so many copies may be merely a leaf-stop ill represented in printed type. In 
that case VI may be the first letters of the name of the heir or other who set up the stone. 

Leland (Heame's edition, ii. 36) mentions a stone vixit annos xxXy which is generally 
taken to be this. But it is obvious from his description that it was quite a different kind of 
monument. See No. 36. 

(32) Flat sepulchral slab, broken at the top, 37 inches long, 20 inches high, 4 inches thick. 
Found in the Borough Walls in May 1803 ; now in the Institution. 
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Rus9niae AveiJ[ti]nafy c{ivi) Mediomatr{icae) annor(um) Iviii ; h(ic) s(ita) e(st). i, Ulpius 

Sestius hvo{eres) f(acundum) c(uravit). 

* To Rusonia Aventina, by birth a Mediomatrican, aged 58. She lies here. Erected by 
her heir, Liicius Ulpius Sestius.' 

The Mediomatrici were a Gaulish canton living round what is now Metz. The stone 
might well be a fairly early one, but the name Ulpius is commonest in the second century. 

At the end of line I the stone now has AV3>fT*; originally it had no doubt AV3Mt, 
The name Avenna, read by some antiquaries, is impossible. 

First published GentUmatCs Magazine y 1804 (ii.) 1006, very inaccurately; Lysons xxii, 
(i), fairly correctly ; Scarth, Aquae^ p. 56 ; C 55. The text is certain, and the inscription 
may well be complete. For the finds of 1803 compare pp. 227, 279. 

(33) Sepulchral slab with plain gable top, 24 inches high and broad. Found in 1809 in 
Upper Borough Walls near the north gate, under Cavanagh's Bank ; now in the Institution. 

D{is) M{anibus) Merc. Magnii alumna^ vixit an{num) 1, m{enses) w, d(ies) xii. 

* To the memory of Merc(atia) (?), fosterling of Magnius, aged one year, six months, twelve 
days.* 

First published by Jos. Hunter, Gentleman^s Magazine^ 1829 (i), 31, and Archaeologia 
xxii. p. 420 (with illustration) ; Scarth, Aquae^ p. 72 ; C 57. The one doubtful point in the 
reading is the last letter of MERC or MERQ ; Hiibner read Q ; to me it seems rather a C 
damaged. 

(34) Oblong sepulchral slab, 36 inches long, 20 inches high, with a small figure in bas-relief 
at each end (see below). It was built up in the city wall between Northgate and Westgatein 
the sixteenth century, but was lost during the eighteenth century. The text is doubtful, but 
probably as follows : — 

D{is) M{anibus) Succ(essae) Petroniae Vix{it) ann(os) iiiy m{enses) iV, d{ies) ix ? Fet(tius) 
Romulus et Fict{oria) Sabina ? fil(iae) kar{issimae) fec{erunt). 

* To Successa Petronia, aged 3 years, 4 months, 9 days ; set up by Vettius Romulus and 
Victoria Sabina to their dearest daughter.' Successa Petronia is a mere variation on the usual 
order Petronia Successa, and parallels to it are not uncommon among women of what we might 
call the lower middle class. 

First published by Camden (ed. 5, 1600), p. 204 ; Guidott, Discourse (1676), p. 70 ; Ding- 
ley, Hist, from Marble, p. i (Camden Soc.) ; Lister, Philosophical Trans, xiv. (1684), 457, 
whence Musgrave, Brit. Belg. p. 68 ; Hearne in Leland^s Itinerary (1712), ix. 154, from S- 
Gale and Oddy, and (1768) ii. 63 ; R. and S. Gale in MS. Rawl. D. 924, fol. 7, 10 in the Bod- 
leian ; Stukeley, Itin. Curiosum (ed. 1, 1724), plate 49 ; Horsley, p. 327. Later writers depend 
wholly on the preceding : Scarth, Aquae, p. 70 ; C. 58, etc. The text is doubtful in respect 
of the parents' names, which are given differently in each different copy, and satisfactorily in 
none. How great the uncertainty is may be seen from the alternative guesses of Hiibner, 
Fet(tius) Romulus or Vepomulus or Pe{tronius) Omulus. Dr. McCauPs suggestion, adopted 
above, seems as good as any. One would have expected the nomen Pet(ronius) rather than 
Vettius, but V seems to be supported by most copies. Certainty seems here quite unattainable. 

Most copies of the inscription show two small figures in relief, one at each end of the 
inscribed slab, but the representations are too rude to enable us to explain them. Such 
supporters are of course not uncommon. But Dingley and Horsley combine to attest that 
these do not belong to the inscription. As the stone is lost, certainty is again not to be 
attained. It may be observed however that even if these figures do belong to the stone, 
they give no warrant for the theory of Dr. McCaul {Britanno-Roman Inscriptions [Toronto, 
1863], p. 182) that the monument is Christian. The view is repeated by Haddan and 
Stubbs {Councils and Ecclesiastical Documents, i. 39), but there seems no reason whatever for it. 

(35) Tombstone found in Walcot near the Bell Inn on the London Road, early in the 
seventeenth century ; afterwards in possession of Alderman Parker, but soon lost. 

First published by William Burton, Commentary on Antoninus his Itinerary (London, 
1658), p. 262, from a MS. Latin account of Bath compiled (apparently) between 1640 and 
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1658 ; Thos. Philipot, ViUare Cantianutn (London, 1659), P* ^5^9 imperfectly ; Guidott, 
Appendix (1669), p. 40, and Discourse (1676), p. 72 ; hence later writers — from Burton, Stuke- 
ley, Itinerariutn (ed. 2, plate 64) ; CoUinson, i, 12 ; from Guidott, Musgrave, Brit, Belg. 
p. 72 ; Horsley, p. 328 ; C. 59. 

There are two versions, the one of Burton, the other of Guidott. 



VIBIA 


VIBIA JUCUNDA 


JUCUN 


HSE- 


DA 




AN XXX 




HIC 8EPUL 




TAEST 





Burton's version may claim preference as the oldest ; in either case we have th« grave- 
stone of a female, Vibia Jucunda. 

(36) Leland, in his Itinerary (vol. ii. [ed. Hearne], fo. 36), has the following passage : — 

I saw a Table [i.e. tablet or panel framed] having at eche ende an Image vivid and florishid 
above and beneth. In this Table was an Inscription of a Tumbe or Burial wher I saw playnly 
these words vixit annos xxx. The inscription was meately hole [? nearly whole] but very diffusely 
written, as letters for hole words and 2 or 3 Letters conveid in one. 

This appears to be a fragment now lost. It differs wholly in shape and character from 
No. 31 above, with which it is often identified. 

4« Stone Fragments of Uncertain Significance. 

(37> 38, 39.) Three fragments, each (I think) with letters about 4 inches long, seen by 
Camden and others in the city walls, 37 between Northgate and Westgate and the other two 
between Westgate and Southgate. Like the other Roman stones in the walls, they were lost 
in the eighteenth century. The text of 39 is a little doubtful. 

Xj VRN .Q VLIA ^o LIIVSSA 

^' lOP 3» luA ^^ ISVX8C 

As Horsley remarb, nothing can be made of such imperfect fragments. We may think 
in the third to see part of the word uxsor for uxor^ wife, but further conjecture seems useless. 
If one may judge by Dingle/s drawings, it is not at all likely that the three belong together. 

Camden (ed. 5, 1600), p. 204 ; Guidott, Appendix^ pp. 39, 41, and Discourse^ p. 70 ; 
Dingley, Hist, from Marble (Camden Soc), i. pp. xl.-li. ; Lister, Philosoph. Trans, xiv. (1684), 
457 ; Stukeley, Itin. Curiosum (ed. 2, plate 41). Horsley, p. 328, has only 37 and 38, and cites 
39 from Guidott, saying that none of the stones were legible in his time ; a letter from Martin, 
Dec. 1730 (Gough Papers, Somerset 16 in Bodleian Library), has 38 and 39 ; Hearne, Itin. of 
Leland (1712), ix. I55=(i768), ii. 65 gives 39 only from Oddy and Thwaites. Later writers 
depend on the preceding. It seems needless to quote various readings of 39 ; that which I 
have given is supported by Lister and Martin, and the variadons of other copies are slight. 

(40) Oolite fragment, 26 inches long, 10 inches high, letters 3 J inches tall. Found early in 
the nineteenth century, but the place and precise date are unknown ; now in the Baths Museum. 
The stone breaks off in the middle of the inidal S (?) and final V, and its lower edge is close to 
the lettering, but above there is a blank space, showing that the surviving letters had none 
above them. 

SCORN3LIANV 

This gives us the common Cornelianu\sy preceded probably by the final / of the man's 
nomeny but no more can be said as to the meaning. Published by Scarth, Som. Proc. iii. (i 852), 
108, and Brit. Arch. Assoc. Joum. xviii. 301 (inaccurate) ; and Aquae^ p. 78 ; C. 60. Whether 
the letter before C is S or Q has been doubted ; it seems to me S. 

I incline to identify with this another fragment, hitherto overlooked. This was found 
about 1806 (perhaps in 1803 : see No. 32) in digging a foundation on the Borough Walls 
opposite the back gate of the Greyhound Inn, along with other Roman stones, cornices, 
capitals, etc. The fragment was placed in the Corporation Repository for Antiquities in 
Bath Street (a predecessor of the Baths Museum), and was said to be inscribed 

CARNSI V 
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Duffield*8 Bath Guide^ n.d. (circa 1806), p. 35. The symbol -) seems an attempt to re- 
produce the 3, of the stone which we actually have. 

(41) Fragment, 15 inches high by 27 inches long, dug out at the time of the demolition of 
Westgate in 1776, from the foundation of Westgate House ; now lost. 

Published in the Bath Chronicle 13 June 1776 (hence H. Lewis, Bath Field Club, iv. 145) ; 
Watkin, Jrch. Journ. xxxvii. 145, xxxviii. 300, quoting from the papers of an eighteenth cen- 
tury antiquary, John Watson, who visited Bath in 1776 ; hence Efh. vii. 825. 

AESVoV 
E»CAN 
I E N 
D M 

No certain restoration is possible ; though it is natural to guess at De'\ae Su[li in the first 
line. But the position of the find may suggest a tombstone. 

(42) Masons' marks : (u) on large blocks of stone in the wall outside the north wall of 
the Great Bath. 



K 



> 



Fig. 50. Masons' Marks. 
(Drawn bf Mr. A. Taylor.) 

These marks are deeply cut and large : for instance, in No. 5 the slanting strokes are 6-7 
inches long, the vertical stroke 5 inches, and the extreme width of the whole i6\ inches In No. 
2 the width of the whole is 16 inches, the head of the T is 4 inches long and its leg 4} inches 
long. These measurements greatly exceed those of ordinary mediaeval marb, and the stones 
on which they are cut may well be Roman and do not seem to have any signs of mediaeval 
date. They may therefore find a place here. 

(lu) A stone bearing a similar mason's mark, a large T, was found under the United 
Hospital (p. 262). A photograph is among Irvine's papers. PAA ijoy j>.5o 

5, Small Inscribed Objects^ not being of Stone, 

(43) Fragment of a bronze plate, i| inches high and wide, inscribed with a military diploma 
(certificate of citizenship and other privileges) given to a discharged auxiliary soldier. Found 
in Walcot in 1815, probably about the same time and place as many other Roman remains, 
including an inscribed fibula (No. 49) ; first in the collection of Mr. Cranch, now in the 
museum at Huntingdon. I am indebted to the authorities of that museum for lately lending 
it me to examine carefully. 

Noticed by Lysons, Archaeologia, xviii. 438 (hence Mommsen, c. iii. p. 901), but without 
the full text. Published, from a facsimile made by Lysons, by Watkin, Arch. Journ. xxxiii. 
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250, zzziv. 318, XXXV. 72 ; from other tracings from the original, by J. C. Bruce, Archaeologia 
Aeliana^ viii. 219, and Watkin, Arch, Joum, xxxvii. 141 ; from Bruce, Mowat, Bulletin Jipi- 
grapbique^ iii. 24, 309 ; from personal inspection by myself, Efh. vii. p. 341 and below. The 
text given below is, I think, fairly certain, as I was able to clean the bronze ; it di£Fers in 
one or two details from Efh. (fig. 43). 

Inside Text. Outside Text. 



ITANWSv/BP 



^/WMSOVASPOSr 

E^NViSS lONfc Ti LARTlO'lOCEte 

ITl PSIS LI RPROCVLCIANCVIP 

PiNoyoc 
Ate 

From the known formulae of these certificates we can restore the general tenor thus — 
[Imperator Caesar . . • equitibus et peditibus qui militaverunt in alis . . . et cohortibus . . • 
quae appellantur . , .] et iii e[t iv . . . et sunt in Br]itann(ia) sub P(?) . . . [quinis et vicenis 
plujribusve stipe[ndiis emeritis, dimissis hon]est(a) mission[e, quorum nomina subscripta 8un]t, 
ipsis li[beris posterisque eorum dvitatem dedit, et conubium c]um uxo[ribus quas tunc habuis- 
sent cum] est dvitas ii[s data, aut si qui caelibes essent c]um iis quas post[ea duxissent, dum- 
taxat singjuli singulas. 

a.d.] vii K(alendas) Octobr(e8 . • . Ti. Lartidio Cele[re cos. 

[alae i Aug. Gallo]r(um) Froculeian(ae) cui p[raeest . • .] Propinquos 

... [ex gregaje ... 

That is, some Emperor, whose name is lost, granted in the usual fashion, to time-expired 
soldiers of auxiliary regiments in Britain, the franchise for them and their children and the 
right of legal marriage, provided they practised monogamy. This grant was made on the 25th 
of September in the consulship of Lartidius Celer (year unknown), and this particular certificate 
is in favour of a soldier serving in the ranb of the Ala I Gallorum Proculeiana under . • . Pro- 
pinquoe. Apparently the auxiliaries were discharged in large drafts, often with little heed to 
their having served too long. An imperial edict conferred the privileges above mentioned to 
all those discharged at any one time, and each soldier received a bronze copy of the edict, 
bearing in addition his name, rank, and so forth. The man now in question may have decided 
to setde at Bath after receiving his discharge, and hence it may be that his certificate is found 
there. 

The date of the document can only be roughly ascertained. The lettering, if we compare 
it with other specimens, does not suit any earlier date than the latest part of the first century, 
and may well be later still. The phrasing fluribusve stifendiis first occurs about a.d. 80, and 
is common only in the second century ; on the other hand, the mention of liberi posterique 
ceases about a.d. 140. The Ala Proculeiana is known from another certificate found in 1879 
at Chesters on Hadrian's Wall and dated a.d. 146, and we may well suppose that our Walcot 
diploma was issued in the first half of the second century. 

M. Mowat argues from the spelling Propinquos, for Propinquus, that we should refer the 
diploma to a time near that of Claudius, who loved archaic spellings and made them fashion- 
able. But -uos occurs not seldom on second century inscriprions, and is no proof of early 
date.* M. Mowat also attempts to identify the commandant of the Ala Proculeiana with a 
Pompeins Propinquus, procurator of Gaul, about a.d. 69, who had previously in all probability 
commanded an ala. This would be plausible, if only the dates fitted. 

(44) Thin leaden plate, 2-f|- inches square and ^ inch thick, with eight lines of letten on it. 
Found 31 March 1880, in the great Roman reservoir under the ELing's Bath (p. 250), and near 

^ Ostia, Primitivos in a.d. 140 and 192 (C. xiv. 246, 251) ; Bovillae, Lasdvos, a.d. 169 (C. xiv. 2408) ; 
Berytns, Ingenues, about a.d. 200 (C. iii. 158) ; Aqoincum, Genetivos, a.d. 189 (C. iii. 3494) ; Dacia, 
Primitivos, second centuiy (C. iii. I26f). 
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the floor of the reservoir, 15 feet below the present water surface of the King's Bath. The 
inscription on it is written backwards ; parts of the first four lines are uncertain (fig. 51). 

Q{ui) mihi Vilbiam [?] involavit [?] sic liquat <r> com aqua ella [mu]ta ni q(ui) earn . . . /- 
vavit : Vinna velQ) Exsufereus^ [Fyrianus, SeverianuSy Agustalis^ Comitianus^ Catusminianus^ 
GirmaniU{a\y lovina, 

* May he who carried oflE Vilbia (?), waste away like that dumb water, save only he who 
, . . her. (It may be) Vinna or Exsupereus or Verianus or Severianus or A(u)gustalis or Comi- 
tianus or Catusminianus or GermaniUa or lovina.' 

The object is a curse on some one unknown, who offended the writer of the tablet. 
It was inscribed backwards, so that if discovered it should not be understood or counter- 
acted, and was thrown into the fountain of Sul so that the goddess might learn of her votary's 
wrong and fulfil the curse. And, as the offender's name was unknown, various suspected persons 
are mentioned. Thus much is clear, and it is well in accordance with the practice of ancient 
life. Many instances are known in which wronged men or women in antiquity have inscribed 
their wrongs and prayers for revenge on tablets of some kind and laid them before a deity 



<£S5iiAT5v<^ASVNAiTr 






Fic. 51. The Bath Curse (No. 44), \ 
(Slightly altered from Zangemeister*8 Copy.) 

deemed potent to punish. Thus, a hot spring near Arezzo has yielded a leaden tablet 3} by 4! 
inches in size, thus inscribed : — 

Q. Letinium LupuMy qui et vacatur Caucaiio^ qui est filius SaUusties Veneries sive Fenerioses^ hunc 
ego aput vostrum numen demando devoveo desacrificoy uti voSy Aquae ferventesy sive vos Nimfas 
sive quo alio nomine voltis adpellariy uti vos euminterematis inter ficiatis intra annum {C.Ji.iSi^). 

Unfortunately several points remain obscure in the Bath tablet. Even the offence de- 
nounced is uncertain. Zangemeister, the decipherer of the bulk of the tablet, read not Vil- 
biam (MAIBLIV), as given above, but MATELIV(M), that is manteliumy tablecloth. He sup- 
posed that the author of the curse had lost a tablecloth, and to make the fact plain to the 
goddess of the fountain, had written the one word which stated this, forwards instead of back- 
wards. But the consensus of those who have seen the tablet favours the reading MAIBLIV, 
and after examining the object twice myself I can decipher nothing else. The name Vilbia, 
it is true, seems not to occur elsewhere. But it is no impossible name, and a woman 
unquestionably suits the situation better than a tablecloth. 
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Other obscurities beset the names of the suspected, whether Finna vel or Felvinna should 
be read, whether Exsufereus or exsufer e{i)us^ * besides him/ and so forth. But for these it 
may be better to refer the reader to Prof. Zangemeister's elucidation. Anything like a 
full commentary would exceed even the tolerant limits of this work. 

First published, Davis, Bath Herald^ 24 April 1880 ; first adequately explained, Zange- 
meister, Hermes^ xv. 588 (hence Efh. vii. 827), translated in a pamphlet. Inscribed flate found 
beneath the Bathsy issued on behalf of the Bath Corporation. I may be excused from recalling 
to mind the strange errors of some who first attempted the decipherment. Audollent, 
Defixionum Tabulae (Paris, 1904), No. 104, adds nothing to the interpretation. 

(45) Another tablet covered with scratches was found at the same time as the preceding. 
It has been recendy examined by Mr. E. W. B. Nicholson, and a reading set forth in his paper, 
Vinisius to Nigra (London, 1904). I have carefully examined the tablet with this paper in 
my hand, and I regret to be altogether unable to accept the interpretation given in it. Whe- 
ther the scratches on the tablet represent letters at all may be doubted, but so far as I can read 
them into letters, they do not correspond with Mr. Nicholson*s decipherment. Compare 
Revue Archtologique^ series iv. vol. 5 (1905), p. 448. The Baths have also yielded a leaden strap, 
now in the Baths Museum, bearing scratches which have not been deciphered, but may be 
letters. 

(46) Medicine stamp of greenish stone, found in 173 1 in a cellar in the Abbey yard, 
now lost. Inscribed on four sides with the labels of one T. lunianus. Now lost. The 
Society of Antiquaries has casts, which seem to me to read as follows : — 

I- I D^'c L A ™T AT^^ ^- ^««^'^^**> thalasser(os) sd claritatem. 

« T * IVNIANIPHOEBVMADQV 7. luniani pboebum ad qula'^cumque delicta a 

• t ECVMQDEUCTAAMEDICIS medicis. 

3- ADVCTElfES^^^^^^^ T. luniani dioxum ad veteres cicatrices. 

♦• INMAo'^OufRITA™ ^- ^^^*'^^^' c{b)r(y)somaeUn{u)m ad claritatem. 

Minutes of the Soc. of Antiquaries^ i. 289 (20 April 1732, stating that the stamp was found 
*just outside the west gate*), iv, 210=13 I5«c« I744j and viii. 29=17 Nov. 1757; Gough, 
ArchaeoL ix. (1789}, 228: hence all later writers, including C. vii. 13 18 and Esp^randieu, 
Signacula Medic. Oculariorum (Paris, 1905), No. 175 (reprint from C. xiii. [3], 2). All the 
drugs occur on other stamps, except Phoebum^ which, I suppose, must mean the * bright ' 
medicine or ^t may be) the medicine of Phoebus Apollo. 

(47) Pig of lead measuring 24 inches in length and 6 inches in width along the base, 
and weighing 195 lb. Found near Sydney Place, but above the canal, in 1809 (not in 1822) ; 
now at the Institution. 

Jos. Hunter, Archaeologia^ xxii. 421 ; Phelps, Hist, and Antiq. of Somers. 1. 161 
(inaccurate) ; Scarth, Somers. Proc. iii. (1852), 108 ; A. Way, Archaeological Journal^ xvi. 34 ; 
Yates, Somen. Proc. viii. (i) 15 ; Corp. Insc. Lat. vii. 12091/. See fig. 42. 

IMP-HADRIANI-AVQ 

Probably, as Scarth observed, from the Mendip mines, see p. 340. An iron key, found 
with the pig, is also preserved still at the Institution. 

(48} Lead pipe, copied by Hiibner {Corp. Insc. Lat. 1266) in the Institution about 1868. 
Found in 1825 at the south-west comer of Queen's Bath near junction of York Street and 
Stall Street — ^that is, in the Baths. Now in Baths Museum. It has raised letters in label, 
the letters i|- inches high, the label 6| by 2| (including rim). 

LDA 

Probably the initials of maker or owner. 

(49) Bronze fibula found, with many other remains in Walcot in the summer of 181 5 
{Bath and Cheltenham GazetU^ 20 Nov. 1816) ; now lost. Said to read 

TARRA8 
Probably the name of maker or owner. We may compare a fibula found in Etruria 
(C. xi. 6719) marked arric. 
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(50) Fragment of glass, now in the Institution, apparently the bottom of a bottle, with 
an inscription in a circle on it. Unpublished. 

..Rl.. 
Possibly part of the stamp Patrimoniutn or P. Atri Monimil) , which occurs on glass 
found in Britain at York {Eph. vii. 1155), and at Densworth near Chichester (C 1276), and 
abroad at various places for instance in the south of France (C. xii. 5696, 19). 

(51) Samian stamps found in Bath. 

No proper list has ever been made of the potters* marb on Samian ware found in Bath. 
The following is only a commencement of such a list, and is probably imperfect to a serious 
degree. It is, however, the best that I can compile at the moment. 

ALBVCI— Mineral Water Hospital, 1859; Scarth, Jquof, p. 94; Institution. 

AVENTINI • M— Institution. 

OAITANI M.— Walcot ; Bath and Cheltenham Gazetu^ 31 Jan. 1855. 

OF OALVI — Near the north end of the Cleveland Bridge, Nov. 1867. 

CAMVLINI — Baths ( a mb osse d sec o nd cenmiy wap e )j SoV^tra^smAXi tatuCb ^^^^^Ji^ 

CARANTINIM— Baths (ditto)i Also Mineral Water Hospital, 1 859 ; Scarth, Aquae, p. 94. - 4#- 

CARASIV8— Riding School near Christ Church ; Bath and Chelt. GazetU, ii Dec. 1856. 

CA8SI — Scarth, Aquae, p. 94. 

CORNERTI M.— Ditto (read Cobnerti). 

CVOAI * M— Institution. Broken at the b^inning. 

DECMIM — Institution. 

DIOQIINII8 — ^That is, Diogenes; Institution, given 1857. 

HABIUS 'M— Found by J. T. Irvine under the Abbey in 1863-72. 

MAMM — Institution. 

MARITIVMIM— Ladymead, 1904 ; shown me by Mr. W. Gill. 

MARTI— Russell Street, 1852 ; Bath and Chelt. Gazette, 31 Jan. 1855 ; Illustr. London 

News, 10 Feb. 1883- 
MINIRIV — Scarth, Aquae, p. 94. Misread. 

MVXIVLIIM— Found by Irvine under the Abbey (read MuxtuUi. m.). 
MF.OLIVI — Scarth, Aquae, p. 94. Misread. 
OF NIQ— Ditto. 
OF MODE— Ditto. 
PAVLLI -M— Institution. 
PECVLIAR— Guinea Lane, 1854 ; Bath and Chelt. GaT^etU, 31 Jan. 1853 ; Illustr. 

London News, 10 Febr. 1855. 
POTEN Tl... — Institution. 
PRiyWL— Institution. 
PRITANI — Scarth, Aquae, p. 94. 
QVINTIM— Russell Street (as MARTI). 
8ILVI OF — Scarth, Aquae, p. 94; Institution.. 
SOLE... Ibid. 

OF'STVLP — Institution. The F is placed inside the O. 
8VOBNEDOF — Guinea Lane, 1854 (as above). 
SVOBNI'M — Institution. 

TINT... — Found by Irvine under Abbey. Misread. 
TITVR • OF — Scarth, Aquae, p. 94. 

VEREOVNNI— St. Andrew's Church, 1870 (read Verecundt). 
VITAI — Institution. 

Hiibner attributes to Bath also REQINI-M. But the instance which he quotes was really 
found in Exeter {Gent. Mag. 1834 (ii.), 41). 

APPENDIX 
The following, often included among the inscriptions of Bath, have no proper place 
there. 

(52) Bronze oval medallion, showing a female head with a jewelled frontlet on the fore- 
head, facing to right, and in front of the face the inscription — 

POMPEIA • I • C • V 

Pompeia I{uli) C(aesans) u{xor). 
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Picked tip by a workman during the building of the Pump Room in 1790, and accepted 
by Wamer, Whitaker, Scarth and others as Roman. But, as Hiibner has pointed out, it is 
unquestionably modem, probably of the eighteenth century ; the style of the head, the shape 
of die letters, and the character of the inscription, are all against it. First published by War- 
ner, History^ appendix, p. 123, with illustration ; Whitaker, Antijacobiity x. (1801), 347 ; Scarth, 
Apiae, p. 84 ; Som. Proc. iii. (2), no ; C. vii. 2*. 

(53) Tile, now in the Institution (No. 17), inscribed 



;>BCLv, 



Hiibner (C. 1252), who gives a bad copy of this, ascribes its origin to Bath. Mr. Win- 
wood has kindly looked up the Institution records for me, and tells me that it was found at 
Berkeley in Gloucestershire in 1865. I have seen a precisely similar tile at Berkeley, built into 
the south side of the choir screen (compare Intellectual Observer^ vii. 312 ; Brit. Arch, Assoc. 
Jaum. xxi. 234 ; Eph. iii. p. 142, No. 123). What exacdy the letters mean, I do not know. 

(54) Hiibner, Ephemerisy iii. p. 114, mentions an inscription relating to the ala Procu- 
Uiana. This is the * diploma * described above (No. 43). 



9. UNINSCRIBED OBJECTS IN STONE 

There remain to be described several objects in stone which have not found a place in the 
preceding lists because either their provenance or their character is obscure. These include 
a few pieces of carved stone which are still preserved, and others known to us only from earlier 
writers. They are necessary to complete the general picture of Aquae Sulis, though they 
cannot be definitely assigned to any one aspect or part of it. 

(i) A colossal head of a woman, with her hair dressed in the style that obtained favour 
under the Flavian emperors, that is, in the last quarter of the first century. It is considerably 
over life size, and a statue on the same scale would stand at least 8 feet high. It was found 
ini7i4or 1715* when ye way was mended were Walcot a jaunt to the City of Bath,' and was 
given to Dr. Musgrave of Exeter. After a long sojourn there, it has now returned to Bath, 
It may be a sepulchral bust of the first century.^ Front view, fig. 52. 

(2) A block of stone, 30 inches high by 18 inches wide and 10 inches deep was dug up in 
September, 1885, at the Cross Bath, nearly 20 feet underground (fig. 54). It is carved on three 
sides (the fourth is broken). On the shortest side is a snake coiled round a tree, and on one of 
the larger sides a dog standing beneath a tree. The other larger side has what seems to be 
the principal scene. On the left stands an undraped erect female figure ; opposite her reclines 
a young man, draped across the knees, holding out a hand to draw her to him ; above is an 
indistinguishable animal and a tripod. The precise reference of the scene is obscure. Professor 
Sayce, connecting the dog and snake with Aesculapius, conjectured that the two chief figures 
are meant for Apollo and CorQnis, mother of Aesculapius. In any case the piece seems to be 
of the same type as the well-known marriage of Zeus and Hera on a Selinus metope. Why it 
should have been found in the Cross Bath is not clear. Major Davis states that with it were 
found the waUs of the Roman well and another altar, of which nothing else seems recorded. 
Mr. Scarth says that many coins were also dug up. It may be that the springs which now 
feed the Cross Bath, then merely bubbled up in a stone-girt fountain, that this monument 
decorated the well-head or its surroundings, and that the coins were thrown in by worshippers.* 

* GoughjMaps 28, p. 56 (m Bodleian Library) ; Musgrave, Brit. Belg (Exeter, 1719), i. 212 ; Hors- 
Icy, p. 329 ; CoUinson, i. 14 ; Warner, lUus. p. xxvi. and Hist. p. 29 ; Scarth, Aquae^ p. 27. Tht idea 
that the head represents Julia Donma is wrong. Now in the Baths Museum. The note in Cough's 
papen is the sole (and hitherto unpublished) record of its precise provenance. 

• Bath Herald^ 12 Sept. 1885 ; Winwood, Bath Field Cluh^ vi. 79, with photographs ; Scarth, Proc. 
Soc. Ant. id. 104 ; Davis, Guide^ p. 40. For another possible parall^ to the main scene, see Arch. Eft- 
graphiscbe Mitteilungen^ x. 222. The stone is now in the Baths Museum. 
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(3) A broken relief of a dog carrying a roe-deer over his back, found about i860 under the 
foundations of a house on the London Road in Walcot, near the line of the Roman Fosse Way. 
The piece has some merit of vigour. It may possibly have adorned a tomb.* 

(4) Headless and footless effigy of a man, possibly a military standard-bearer, 24 inches wide. 
Origin unknown ; it resembles a piece figured in the GentlematCs Magazine (1804, ii. 1006), 
as found in May 1803 '^^ ^^ Upper Borough WaUs with other Roman remains. See fig. 53. 

(5) Some pieces seen by Leland, Camden, Guidott, Dingley, and Horsley in the city 
walls. Leland's own account of them is as follows : — 

There be divers notable Antiquitees engravid in Stone that yet be senc yn the Walles of Bathe 
betwixt the South Gate and the Weste Gate : and agayn betwixt the West Gate and the North 
Gate, (i) The first was the antique Hed of a man made al flat and having great Lokkes of Here 
as I have in a G)ine of C. Antius. (2) The Secunde that I did se bytwene the South and North 
Gate was an Image, as I tooke it, of Hercules : for he held yn eche Hand a Serpent. (3) Then I 
saw the Image of a foote man vibrato gladio et fratenso ckfpeo. (4) Then I saw a Braunch with 
Leves foldid and wrethin into Circles. (5) Then I saw ij. nakid Imagis lying a long, the one im- 
bracing the other. (6) Then I saw to antique Heddes with Heere as roselid yn Lokkes. (7) Then 
I saw a Grey-Hoimd as renning, and (8) at the Taile of hym was a Stone engravid with great 
Romane Letters, but I could pike no sentence out of it. (9) Then I saw another Inscription, but 
the Wether had except a few Lettres dere defacid. (10) Then I saw toward the West Gate an 
Image of a man enbracid with 2 Serpentes. I took it for Laocoon. 

Betwixt the Weste and the North Gate. 

(11) I saw 2 Inscriptions, of the wich sum wordes were evident to the Reader, the Residew 
dene defadd. (12) Then I saw the Image of a nakid Man. (13) Then I saw a stone having 
cupidities et labruscas inter currentes. (14) Then I saw a Table having at eche Ende an Image vivid 
and florishid above and beneth. In this Table was an Inscription of a Tumbe or Burial wherin 
I saw playnly these wordes : vixit annos xxx. This Inscription was meatdy hole but very diflEusdy 
written, as Letters for hole Wordes, and 2 or 3 Letters convdd in one. (15) Then I saw 2 Images, 
wherof one was a nakid Manne grasping a Serpent in eche Hand, as I tooke it : and this Image was 
not far from the North Gate. 

The relics gradually disappeared after Leland's time. Camden saw all of them except the 
inscriptions 1 1 and 14. Guidott saw many, which he figures on a plate not worth repro- 
duction. But Dingley records only five ; Gale in 1705 saw only seven or dght, Horsley and 
Wynter saw only two or three, and none survived the demolition of the walls in the middle of the 
eighteenth century. Detailed criticism of these remains seems unadvisable. The existing 
accounts of them are scanty, and the accompanying illustrations neither accurate nor drawn 
to scale. They must be taken as they have come down to us, as badly recorded examples 
of the Roman sculptures and carvings of Aquae Sulis.' 

10. COINS 

The Roman coins found in Bath have been of necessity recorded casually and imperfectiy. 
A list of those known to me would, I think, serve no good purpose. But it may be well to point 
out that such a list would cover the whole four centuries of Roman Britain. 

It would begin at an early date. Many coins of the first emperors and even a few of 
the Republic have been unearthed in Bath. The list of coins secured for the Corporation 
in 1879-98,' found principally in the baths, indudes some 250 legible specimens, and of 
these 7 bdong to Caesar and to the Republic, 3 to Augustus and Tiberius, 3 to Claudius, 7 to 
Nero, ID to Vespasian. The Republican coins are perhaps in part survivals, for some of them 
may have been in circulation at any period in the first two centuries of the Empire.* But their 
number seems to indicate that Bath was inhabited, if not by Romans, at least by Britons, quite 
early in the fint century. And equally the number of coins of Claudius, Nero and Vespasian 
indicates an early Roman occupation. 

* Scarth, Aquae ^ p. 35 and plate ix. Now in the Institution. 

• Ldand (ed. Hearne, 171 1), ii. fo. 35, Camden (ed. 1600), p. 203. Guidott, Discourse oj Bathe (Lon- 
don, 1676), p. 72 and plate ; Dingley, Hist, in Marble (Camden Soc), i. p. xlvi.-li. vvith drawings ; 
Horaley, p. 328 ; S. Gale, Reliquiae Galianae^ ii. i, p. 18 ; John Wynter, Of Bathing in Bath (London, 
1728), pp. lo-ii. Musgrave Brit, Belg, Antiq, (Iscae 17 19), i. p. 70 repeats Guidott's plate. 

» Report by E. C. Davey. 

« Such is the denarius of Mark Antony (leg. hi). Compare Archaeologia^ liv. 490. 
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Fic. 52. Colossal Head of Flavian Epoch (p. 285;. 

(From a Photograph. Scale about i : $. ) 



Fig. 53. Standard-bearer's (?) Effigy (p. 286). 
(From a Photograph. Scale about i : 13.) 
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Similar evidence occurs ekewhere. The finds made in 1867-9 on the site of the White 
Hart (p. 231) included a bronze coin of Agrippa and another of Antonia Drusi. The finds 
at the Walcot Brewery in 1 81 5 included I Augustus, I Claudius, 2 Nero, i Vespasian, all 
second bronze. A burial in the same neighbourhood contains a Republican issue b.c. 46. 
Guidott, writing to Aubrey as to coins found between 1665 and 1690, states that a triumviral 
coin of Antony occurred, and coins were common from Vespasian onwards. 

In general, all periods of the Empire from Nero onwards seem to be fairly represented. 
But it has been noticed that the coins found in the baths fall into two chief groups. The earlier 
comprises coins of Nero, the Flavians, Trajan and Hadrian (a.d. 54-138). The latter com- 
prises the fourth century. This may be due to accident, or to special incidents in the history 
of Bath that are not known to us. For, in general, second century coins are common in Britain, 
and the * third brass * of the middle of the third century overflow. Abundance of fourth cen- 
tury issues is, however, nothing strange. 

The list of coins goes down to the end of the Empire. Magnus Maximus, Honorius, 
Arcadius are all represented, and it is plain that Bath was inhabited right up to the end of the 
Roman period. 

Few hoards have been discovered — or at least recorded. In 1826 a metal pot holding half 
a peck of copper coins, Constantine and earlier, was found at the north end of Bathwick Street 
in the building of Cleveland Bridge.^ In 1816 a packet of about 100 denarii is said to have 
been found near St. Swithin's Church on the west side of Trinity Court, Walcot, and to have 
contained 6 coins of Antony, 15 Republican, i Brutus, i Lepidus and Augustus, 5 Nero, 28 
Vespasian, 2 Titus, 15 Domitian, 13 Nerva and 6 Trajan.* A third hoard is said to have been 
found near St. Swithin's Church in 1807, and to have comprised two rouleaux of 70 or 80 small 
silver coins, Roman, Numidian, and Carthaginian — * none later than the earlier Csesars'. 
But this appears to have been a fraud of a Bath coin dealer.* 

II. OTHER SMALL OBJECTS 

In the preceding paragraphs we have described numerous and remarkable remains of 
sculpture and inscriptions. We might expect to meet in Bath an equal wealth of smaller 
uninscribed objects — ^pottery, fibulae, and the like. In reality, few have been recorded or 
preserved. The gems and pewter vessels discovered in the Baths and noticed above (p. 251) 
stand almost alone. Of other objects, whether found in the Baths or outside them, the list 




Fig. 55. Samian Bowl, found in the Baths. Q) 
(From a drawing bjr Mr. A. J. Taylor.) 

is short and its details are somewhat insignificant, (i) The pottery includes much Samian, and 
among it embossed bowls of the first as well as of later centuries (Dragendorff, shapes 29, 30, 37). 
But Castor ware is scarce, and of the whole ceramic discoveries only two pieces demand individual 
comment. One is a Samian bowl from the Baths, adorned in a fashion to which I know no parallel 
(fig. 55). The other, found in the Sydney Gardens in 1828, is a cup of red paste, glazed black 

t Gent. Mag. 1826, ii. 160. 

• Bath and Cbelt. GazttU, 20 Nov. 1816 ; Aquae^ p. 98. 

• Gent. Mag. 1807, i. 269 ; Hunter, Somers. Proc. iii. (2) 109, whom I take to be referring to this 
plainly bogus hoard. 
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and decorated with a raised leaf pattern after a usual Samian fashion.^ (2) Bronze objects are less 
common. Scarth, in his Aqua (p. 85, pi. 35), can cite only one statuette of the class sometimes 
styled Penates, two keys, a spoon from Cheap Street, a couple of rings, a couple of armlets, and 
three or four fibulae, one of which shows the * crossbow ' pattern and belongs to the late third 
or the fourth century.* (3) Glass is even rarer, though a few good pieces have been found. This 
scarcity of smaUer objects may be due in part to the continuous habitation of the site since 
Saxon times. In part, too, we may blame the carelessness of former antiquaries. Finds 
have been, doubtless, ill-recorded and collections made in Bath have been rapidly scattered. 
But this does not account for the whole of the scarcity. We can hardly resist the conclusion 
that, after aU, Roman Bath was a ^mall town. It contained little beyond its Baths and Temple. 
It owed its prosperity and its population largely to its visitors. The smaller finds thus confirm 
the verdict which our other evidence would lead us to pass. Roman Bath was before all things 
a spa. 

1 Scarth, Aqiuty plate xzzvii. ; now in the British Museum. 

• The British Museum has a charming silver fibula of crossbow pattern, decorated round the bow 
with an inlaid niello ' wave-pattern.' It was found long ago near St. James' churchyard, and is apparently 
the fibula mentioned by Scarth. The seated * Lar ' figured by Scarth was found in 1824-5 in Borough 
Walls. Another bronze ' Lar ' of * very beautiful design ' was found in Monmouth Street and once 
belonged to Mr. Stradling of Chilton Polden (Arch, Joum, ix. 106). I may mention here a larger bronze 
object, a head of Diana (?), found according to Spry (p. 16) ' at the discovery of the Roman Baths,' 
that is, in 1755. It was in his time in the possession of Mr. Barker of Sion Hill, Bath : afterwards, 
apparendy, it belonged to Mr. Smyth Pigott of Brockley Court {Soul Proc, ii. (i) 11), but I do not know 
its present home. It is described as being 'large and beautifully formed,' and does not deserve 
oblivion. 
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PART III. 
I. CAMERTON 



About six miles south of Bath the Fosse Way runs for more than two 
miles along a lofty plateau just 500 fit. above sea-level, which divides the 
Dunkerton and Radstock valleys. On the southern edge of this 
plateau, immediately above Radstock and close to the hamlet of Clan- 
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Fig. 56. Thb Neighbourhood of Camerton. 

doWn, in the parish of Camerton, is a spot beside the Roman road which 
has yielded remarkable remains (fig. 56). It is first mentioned, as it seems, 
by CoUinson about 1790, who records briefly a tessellated pavement and 
coins ^ in this neighbourhood. It was explored in 18 14 and succeeding 



t CoUinsoQ, i. 102 (coins of Hadrian and Antoninus) ; iii. 329 (tessell). 
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years by the Rev, John Skinner, rector of Camerton from 1800 to 1839. 
It is still marked by Roman potsherds and tiles that lie about the fields, 
as I found when I visited the spot. But substantially all that we know 
of it is due to Skinner, and is contained in his papers and diaries. Skinner 
was an enthusiastic and industrious worker. But he seems to have 
been impulsive and unmethodical ; he had received no proper archaeo- 
logical training, and his imagination not seldom ran away with his natural 
powers of observation. It is therefore difficult to extract from his 
materials any precise account of his finds, or to deduce any certain 
estimate of their significance. It would seem, however, that he discov- 
ered parts of a small village, and possibly also a local shrine which was 
regarded as holy both before and during the Roman period.* 

The chief scene of his labours was in some fields beside the 
Fosse, north-east of Clandown, near the Round Hill tumulus. These 

fields were and still are 
called Thirty Acre Field, 
Eighteen Acre Field (these 
two now one field), and 
Longlands, on the north 
side of the Fosse, and Row- 
barrow on the south side. 
The principal finds were 
made in Eighteen Acre 
Field. In total they con- 
sisted of a very uncertain 
number of small houses or 
other buildings, estimated 
by Skinner at eighteen, 
and many interesting lesser 
objects. The largest house, 
excavated in 1 8 1 4-5, faced 
the Fosse, standing about 
150 feet north of it, and contained five rooms and a semicircular 
open yard, of which the outline can best be gathered fi-om fig. ^y. 
It is not a normal outline, or one to which I can quote any precise 

^ Skinner himself published little. He communicated some details to Gent. Mag, 1827 (i.) 252, 
to Omnium Gatherum^ i. (181 4), 29 ; and to Phelps (pp. 151, 179). But most of his finds have to be col- 
lected from his papers. Of these, one volume, of no great importance for our present purpose, is in the 
Institution at Bath, and the bulk — 100 volumes — in the British Museum ; see especially Add. MSB. 
28794-5 and 33659-33665. Among the Museum volumes are more or less identical drafts for a compre- 
hensive account and their illustrations, which want of health or of method prevented him from finishing, 
I have examined these volumes so far as time permitted, and hope to have selected the most important 
details. Some small part has been already published from Add. MS. 28974, or elsewhere, in Som, Proc, 
zi. (2) 174 and zzz. (i) 103. The objects found during the excavations are in part in Bristol Museum, 
but many seem to have disappeared. I may add that Skinner evolved a theory that his discoveries 
belonged to the ancient Camulodunum. This extraordinary view was combated at the time by Skinner's 
correspondent. Sir R. Q>lt Hoare, in a pamphlet issued 1827. In the following paragraphs I have taken no 
notice of it, A furthur account of Skinner may be found in the Bath Field Club Proceedings, ii. 282. 

* Reduced from various plans by Skinner. These plans are not drawn to scale, and do not agree in 
details. I have harmonized them as I could. In fig. 57 the dotted lines represent uncertain walls, and 
the line B B a wall thought to be anterior to the rest. 
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Fig. 57, Larger House, excavated i8i4-5« 
(From Skinner.) 
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parallel, though a building outside the Saalburg is somewhat similar. 

Nor can we now ascertain how far it is exact, for when the excavation 

was completed, the greater part of the walling was led away by Mr. 

Skinner or the farmer of the land as building 

material. More important are the smaller finds. 

The little 9 ft. room, marked A on the plan, 

yielded the lower part of a broken inscription ; 

part of a freestone statuette 1 2 inches high ; 

a pedestal with the feet of two adults and two 

children ; a stone spear-head 5I inches long; 

the capital of a freestone column 20 inches 

in diameter, and some painted stucco. The 

inscription is a bit of white lias, 7 inches long by 2| inches high. It 

reads, so far as intelligible, in letters f inch high (fig. 73). 

AIIVS 
olONDEDIT 
St^ero lETQVINTIANO OOS 

* Set up (by some one whose name is lost but perhaps ended in 
— anus) in the consulship of Severus and Quintianus,' a.d. 235.' 

The statuette and stone spear-head suggested to Skinner the theory of 
a figure of Minerva with her spear. The pieces unfortunately do not fit 
in size, but the notion that we have here the vestiges of a local shrine is 
not impossible. Other discoveries, made in one part or other of the build- 
ing, include Samian, some stamped CLVPPIM (or GL— ) and OF 8ECVN, 

some embossed in second 
century style, a specimen 
of New Forest ware, a 
British coin and issues of 
Vespasian, Marcus, Tet- 
ricus, and Constantine, 
many fibulae, some glass, 
a leaden bracelet with a 
snake's head on it (an 
^^ Italian device), a quern 
^ ^ and many roof-slabs with 
nails. 

A second and smaller 
house was found in 1817 
about 50 feet west or 
north-west of the first, and 
about 200 feet from the 
line of the Fosse Way. 
Here alsd we find rooms and a circular yard, but the yard now lies wholly 
behind and not around the building (fig. 59). The finds made in 
this house show that it was intended to be warmed and inhabited, and 

* So Hiibner completes it, C. vii. 63. Skinner (MS. 33661, p, 61), and after him Scarth (Som. 
Proc, id. 181 ; Brit. Arch. Assoc. Joum. xviii. 304 ; Apuu^ p. 79) prefer BassOy a.d. 289. But this it 
ks8 likely. The stone is now in the Bristol Museum, where I have seen it. 
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Smaller House, excavated 1817. 
(From Skinner.) 
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its outline bears some relation to that of a corridor house. The 
principal objects found here were a bit of lead ore, 4 lb. in weight, 
much Samian and other pottery, including a thumb-vase, fibulae, bones, 
an iron lampstand (?), and three hoards of coins, all buried apparently 
just before the end of the third century. At the point A on the plan, 
60 third brass were unearthed, dating from Gallienus, Valerian, Victori- 
nus, Tetricus, Claudius Gothicus, Carausius and Allectus. At B, near 
or under the * flue * which warmed the room, 114 third brass were 
found * deposited in a small trench * ; many were of Gallienus, Probus and 
Tacitus, a few of Claudius Gothicus, Quintillus, Aurelian, one of Carau- 
sius. At C a larger hoard of 334 coins was extracted from below two 
large stones, placed (as it seemed) purposely above it : the coins were 
of Gallienus, Probus, Tacitus and Claudius Gothicus. 

Traces of other buildings were excavated to the south and west of the 
two just described, both in Eighteen Acre and in Thirty Acre Field, 
and others eastwards in Longlands, and Mr. Skinner estimated ten habita- 
tions in all on this side of the Fosse. But no definite remains could be 
made out. Broken walls, coarse pavements, flat-headed nails, roof-slates, 
coins and the like were found freely but no continuous walls or intel- 
ligible houses. Equally obscure were remains taken by Mr. Skinner to 
represent six small cottages, or the like, in Rowbarrow Field on the 
opposite side of the Fosse. Here he thought that he detected * a con- 
nected line of habitations of artificers ; there being a number of flues 
and pieces of iron and lead ore found amongst the rubbish . also sepul- 
chral urns let into the ground, within the walls of the houses. There 
were the remains of terras (cemented) floors to some of the houses, and 
fragments of painted stucco, red, yellow and green. Some of the foun- 
dation walls of these buildings were found under the road now called 
the Fosse.' ^ Samian was also found inscribed ALBVCIANI and 8ACIRO 
and a pelvis marked 8BI on the lip, probably the same as a piece now in 
the Bristol Museum which seems to read 38B1. 

Of miscellaneous remains found in one part or another of this settle- 
ment, coins were the most abundant. They cover all periods. Two 
British ones occurred in Eighteen Acre Field ; other early issues are of 
Augustus, Agrippa, Drusus, Claudius, and Nero (i each), Vespasian (6), 
Titus (4). Many belonged to the Constantinian family, and the series 
of those found up to 181 8 ends with 2 Magnus Maximus, 7 Theodosius, 
7 Arcadius and 8 Honorius.* Potsherds — Samian and coarser ware — 
abounded to the extent of * bushels of every description,' and among the 
potters' stamps were VtAUS, OFLCVIRIL, OFCELI, DRVCVR8V, MARTIlOp 
CLAIIIIAE, CORNOI, ORPARRNT, IIIIXORI and ACVMR^S, these last per- 
haps misread. Much window and bottle glass, 40 fibulae, 7 spoons, 3 
keys, 1 2 styles, many other iron and bronze pieces of various kinds, 
bone instruments, jet, two blue-stones, one with a dolphin and one 

* Skinner, Add. MS. 33659, fo. 6. 

• Phelps, p. 179, records also 268ilyer coins of" Hooorius, Arcadius and the later Emperon concealed, 
beneath two Roman tiles.^ This comes, I suppose, from Skinner, but I have not found any note of it in 
his papers. 
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with * eastern characters* (possibly Abraxas), and so forth, are also 
recorded. In general the remains, as known to us by the copious sketches 
of Skinner, both attest by their number a fair-sized village and illustrate 
by their Roman character the general dominion of Roman culture in 
Britain. But especial interest attaches to a bronze object of Late 
Celtic design found in Eighteen Acre Field.* It may well be of earlier 
date, than the Roman conquest (fig. 6i). A similar object, but of 
Roman style and date, has been found atNovaesium (Neuss). 



Fig. 6o. Fibula sriwino 

C^ELTIC AfRNITIES. 

Found in Eighteen Acre Field 
(Skinner, Add. MS. 33661, fol. 142. . 
From the original in the Bristol ^ 
Muteum (|). 

The Roman remains of Camerton lie thickest in the area which 
we have just been considering. But if Mr. Skinner is correct, they 
extend widely beyond its limits. Much was noted by him further 
north-east on the line of the Fosse, and in particular in Stowborough 
Field, opposite the Red Post Inn, better known in coaching days than 
now.* Here foundations, coins, pottery (including Samian stamped 
CAIV8 . .), and graves dug in the rock were observed, and a silver coin 
of Vespasian was picked up close by. To the north, in Camerton village, 
coins (including a Tetricus, a Constantius, and a Constantine), pot- 
sherds, iron arrowheads, and a small bronze figurine of Vesta were noted. 
To the east, under Eckwick Hill on Oldbury, coins, potsherds and 
* foundations of several houses * were recorded, and much the same was 
seen in Underdown Field on White Oxmead Farm. To the west near 
Clandown, in a field called Great Stanley's, * foundations and roofing 
stones,* from local quarries were seen scattered over the surface, and 
ploughmen picked up coins and pottery, and further on two buildings, 
probably the residence and outhouses of a villa, were noted in the 
direction of Paulton (p. 315). 

The general impression made by Mr. Skinner's list is that he saw 
Roman foundations everywhere. But this impression is perhaps a little 
unjust. A critical survey of his statements suggests rather that a loosely 
settled village did exist in Roman times on the Fosse Way near Clandown. 
The nucleus of this village was near Eighteen Acre Field, where (as we 

^ Fig 61, drawn from the original, now in Bristd Museum. See Skinner, Add. MS. 33661, fo. 86. 
» Add. MS. 33662, fol. 96. 
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have said) there was possibly the shrine of some local god or goddess. 
But its houses may have been spread over a considerable area/ and some 
at least of Mr. Skinner's Roman masonry may be genuine vestiges of it. 
The period of this village is indicated fairly well by coins. It begins 
before or at the very opening of the Roman period. It ends only with 
the end of things Romano-British. During these four centuries the 
civilization of the site is predominantly Roman. A few objects suggest 
Celtic influences. In general we see that predominance of Roman 
fashions and Roman conventionality which marks the whole or almost 
the ^^hole of Romano-British civilization. 



2. ILCHESTER 

Ilchester lies beside the river Yeo, in the centre of the broad, low 
[^FWi ^(^'fv^lo expanse which intervenes between the higher lands near Somerton, 
Yeovil and Castle Cary. The marsh comes up to its western edge and 
the neighbourhood is liable to flood. But it occupies a central position 
and commands a crossing of the river, and hence at least in mediaeval 
times, it possessed some real importance. This importance has coloured 
the views generally held of its character in the Roman period. It was 
thought by early archaeologists, such as Camden, Gerard and Stukeley, 
to have been a large Roman town. But our survey will show that it 
more probably was what it is to-day, a poor and unimportant village, 
situated where the Fosse Way threw out a branch to Dorchester. 

The remains actually recorded are few. Camden mentions coins, 
Gerard adds foundations, and emphasizes the preponderance of fourth 
century coins.* Stukeley visited the place himself and gives a much 
fuller account. He thought that he saw an enclosure with walls and 
ditches, measuring 200 by 300 paces. But these seem to be either 
mediaeval or imaginary. More solid finds which he records are brick 
and tessellated pavement, tiles, and coins, including one of Pius.* Later 
additions to this list are scanty. Another pavement was discovered in the 
grounds of Ivel House, Northover^ in 1887,^ and among smaller 
objects are a gold ring set with an aureus of Severus Alexander'; 
a bronze ornament of a face, inlaid with silver ,• a fibula,' and two indica- 
tions of burials, one, part of a skull with a coin from the Manor Farm, 
and the other, part of a leaden coffin from Northover House.*^ This is a 



• Compare WestdeuUche ZeiUchrift^ xix. 1-67, or any similar case. 

• Camden, Britannia (ed. 6, 1607), p. 162. Thos. Gerard, Description of Somerset (1633), printed in 
SoM, Record Soc. xv. p. 204. 

• Stukeley, Itin. Curios. (1724), p. 146 ; (ed. 1776), p. 155. Plate 72. 

• Somerset and Dorset N. and Q, i. 26 (J 35). Three tesserae are in Taunton Museum. 

» Brit. Arch. Assoc. Joum, (1848), iv. 315, with illustration ; Somerset Arch. Proc. (1853), iv. (2) 89. 
Now in Taunton Museum. 

• Somerset Arch. Proc. rcdi. (188Q (i) 80. Now in Taunton Museum (Walter CoUec.). The Walter 
Collec. also contains coins of Aurelian and Valentinian from Ikhester. 

^ Now in the British Museum ; of unusual shape. 

• Somerset Arch. Proc. (1871), xvii. 123 ; xxrii. (1886) (1)80. Both in Taunton Museum ; inform- 
ation from Dr. H. Norris of Petherton. 
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brief list, and it is all/ Of Phelps* praBtorium, amphitheatre and eques- 
trian camp there is no sign whatever. If the bridge over the Yeo is 
Roman, as it might possibly be in origin, there is no evidence to prove 
the fact.* No certain date can be assigned to the old causeway in the 
river, which is also said to be Roman, or to the earthworks mentioned 
by Buckler.' Even the enthusiastic Skinner, visiting the site in 1829, 
had to confess that hardly a vestige of the Roman occupation could be 
traced.* Here, we may be sure, stood no large Romano-British town. c t^ t n 

Lastly, the name. Servetus in 1 535 suggested Ischalis,or, as it should a!^^ n^y^nh^ 
be spelt, Iscalis. He took this name from Ptolemy, and Camden and AntuoM (^151^4) ^,5c^ 
almost every one has since followed him.' Yet in reality little can be said ()uk/. ^ own iJc^J) 
for his view. In the first place Iscalis was only chosen because it began IUJUlj Uoi^ ljfe»gU<<t^ 
with the same letter as Ilchester. This similarity between the names is p^fa%^nu^(Pbr.i9fi)L 
not great in itself, and etymologically it is delusive. For Ilchester was 
originally * the Chester on the Ivel,* and that form of the river name 
appears in its ancient forms. For example, Florence of Worcester calls it 
Givelcaster, and others style it Ivelchester, which is a long way from 
Iscalis. And in the second place, Ptolemy is very likely here inaccurate. 
His name Iscalis may well be a confusion between Isca Silurum and 
Isca Dumnoniorum, as several scholars have conjectured. We must 
therefore be content to assign to Ilchester no Roman name. 

3. HAM HILL 

Ham or Hamdon Hill (fig. 62), forms the north-western extremity 
and almost the highest point in the irregular upland which rises three 
or four miles west of Yeovil. Jutting out from the main mass of this 
high ground, towering nearly 300 feet above the neighbouring plain of 
Martock, and fenced around three sides by a precipitous escarpment, its 
position is strong and stately beyond any in Somerset. Naturally it has 
been occupied from the earliest times. Round its summit runs a ring 
of huge entrenchments three miles in length, defending an area of 200 
acres. Within this enclosure antiquities of many periods have come 
to light : Neolithic, Bronze Age, Celtic, and lastly Roman. Most of 
these have been discovered near the western face of the hill in the 
course of quarrying the Ham stone, with which innumerable Somerset 
churches and houses have been built. The Roman remains belong 
principally to a triangular peninsula which springs out at the north 
end of this western face. Unfortunately no record has been kept of 
the circumstances under which the different discoveries were made. 
Quarrymen have unearthed them in the course of their work, and local 
collectors, especially the late Mr. W. W. Walter, of Stoke-under-Ham, 

^ CoUinson, indeed (iii. 298, 1791)9 talb of hypocausts, baths, mosaics, coins (Vespasian, Trajan, 
Pius) and * almost every rdic of Romanity.* But I think this is romance. 

* Phdps, Hist, of SonuTseU. Introd. (1836), p. 166. 

* Ilchester Almshouse Deeds (1866), pp. 173-4, i9S-^« 

* Add. MS. 33715, fol. 33. 

^ Horsley doubted, putting Iscalis at Wells, Britannia Romana (1734), p. 463. Iscalis, not Ischalis, 
appears to be the spelling of the best MS& of Ptolemy. 
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have preserved them. But neither quarry men nor collectors have 
adequately described the finds, and the detached and individual objects 
do not of themselves unfold the story of the hill/ 

Plainly, however, the site was occupied in British and Roman 
times. Of Celtic remains assignable to a pre-Roman period we have 
such striking instances as pottery similar to that of the Glastonbury 
lake-village (figs.3 and 63), a small bronze head of a bull (fig. 63, 12), an 
uninscribed British bronze coin, a comb, bits of a chariot wheel and 
weapons, and some of those iron bars resembling unfinished swords, 
which may perhaps be specimens of the iron coinage of the Britons 
mentioned by Caesar.* 

Roman remains are more plentiful, and no less interesting. Among 
the bronze objects are some 38 scales, i inch in length, and -^ inch in 
width, belonging to a breastplate. They are tinned alternately for 
decorative purposes, connected by tiny wire rings, and provided with 
holes by which they could be sewn on to a leather bodice. Similar 
pieces of scale armour have been found at many places in Britain — Hod 
Hill, Colchester, Catterick Bridge, Walltown and Great Chesters on 
Hadrian*s Wall, Newstead near Melrose — and various sites abroad.* Other 
bronze objects are a dozen or more bow fibulae, including two uninscribed 
;; AVCUZ^, {^) ' Aucissa* specimens, and one inscribed AVCI38A (see p. 343), a few penan- 

nular brooches, rings, buckles, a bell, a lamp found in 1 848, and a bit of thin 
r^pouss^ work of Late Celtic affinities and possibly of pre-Roman date 
(fig. 63, 4). Iron is also frequent in the shape of keys, knives, nails, 
chains, and the like ; the age of these, however, is not always certain. 
Various small objects in bone, including a die (fig. 63, 8), fragments of 
glass, a clay sling-bullet (fig. 63, 9), spindlewhorls, a few Samian pot- 
sherds including one startiped inside the base lERTIVSF, Tertius fecity 
and many specimens of plainer grey ware, have also been preserved. 

The recorded coins extend over all the first four centuries of our 
era from Augustus to Theodosius I, and are numerous. But in this 
point appearances may be deceitful. Unfortunately, those who have 
preserved them have not distinguished between coins discovered sporad- 
ically on the hill and coins found in two large hoards. Of these 
hoards, the most notable was discovered in 1882 at Bedmoor or 

^ The site is first noticed hj Stukeley, Itin, Cur, (without mentioning remains). For remains see 
Collinson, iii. 310 ; R. C. Hoare, Arch, xn, 39, with phin of camp (hence Phelps, Introd. p. 120) ; Proc, 
Soc. Ant, id. 87 ; Som. Proc. iv. (i) 11, and (2) 87 ; xvii. (l) 59 ; xxx. (2) 138—0^7 theories ; xxxii. (i) 
48, 79, with plates of objects found ; C. Trask, Norton sub Hamdon ^aunton, 1898), pp. 18, 242. Brief 
references in Brit, Arch, Assoc, Joum, iv. 384 (bronze lamp found hy a quarryman in 1848) ; Arch, Joum, 
X. 247. I am indebted to Mr. H. Norris for much information. The Walter and Norris collections are 
now in Taunton Museum : see H. St. G. Gray, Guide to thi Walter Collection ^aunton, 1903) and the 
Norris Collection (1906). The * amphitheatre ' and ' Roman road ' mentioned hj some writers seem to 
me not to be Roman ; the stirrup {Arch, xnriii. 450) and bronze eagle are also, I think, later. My 
illustrations (fig. 63) are from photographs by Mr. Gray. For illustrations of other objects see Som, Proc, 
zzzii. 81 and Mr. Gray's Guides, 

* Classical Review^ 1905, p. 207 ; R. A. Smith, paper read to the Soc. of Antiq. on 26 January, 1905. 
» C. R. Smith, Coll, Antiq, vi. 7, Arch, Joum, viii. 296, Arch, Aeliana^ xvi. 441, xvii. p. xxxviii., 
Newstead excavations of Oct. 1905. See further, Bericht des Vereins Camuntum 1899, p. 84 ; Bursian, 
AventicuMy plate xxi. 32, etc. The thing is not the rarity which it is sometimes stat^ to be. The 
Ham Hill scales were found on the south side of the Hill in Nov. 1885. ScoX^ onAnauri. aUo iutM- 
leiUet ^ tei^c{ (l^ 7<0 f^^TA Wo^ n€4in. (^296 ) **-^*M\x(Maa%x Mui.^ 
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Fig. 62. Plan of Ham Hill. 
(From Arcbaologia.) 
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Fig. 63. Remains from Ham Hill, in Taunton Museum. 
(From Photographs by Mr. Gray.) 
Scale armour (f). 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 10, 11. Fibulae. 4. Thin Repouss^ Bronze of Late Celtic Style. 

8. Roman Die. 9. Clay SlingbuUet. 12. Bronze Head, Late Celtic. 

13. Potsherds (resembling those of Glastonbury, fig. 3). 
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Batemoor Barn, a site in Montacute parish just outside the south- 
east corner of the camp, at the point where a lane ascending from 
Montacute reaches the plateau. The hoard was contained in three 
good-sized amphorae. One of these, now at Taunton, is a large egg- 
shaped jar of coarse buff ware, about 1 1 inches high, with two very 
small handles. The coins are said to have numbered over 2,000, and to 
have consisted of Large Brass. No proper list was ever made, and most 
of them passed unregistered into collections in which they cannot now 
be distinguished. But Mr. C. R. Smith records 293, all much worn 
except the latest, a coin of Philip. 

10 Domitian i Aelius 3 Lucius Verut 

4 Nerva 35 Pius 2 Ludlla 

40 Trajan 18 Faustina sen. 2 Commodus 

133 Hadrian 25 Marcus i Crispina 

2 Sabina 16 Faustina jun. I Philip 

To these Mr. Franklin adds a First Brass of Severus Alexander, 
Mr. Norris had second century First Brass from Hadrian to Commodus, 
now at Taunton ; and Mr. Phelips of Montacute has coins of Augustus, 
Trajan and his successors to Albinus, Julia Mamaea, Severus Alexander 
and Postumus, which, or some of which, are said to come from this 
hoard. It would seem that the hoard was wholly of First Brass, and 
buried about the middle of the third century.* A second hoard was 
dug up about 18 16 at some little distance south of Ham Hill. It was 
contained in a large earthen vase, and comprised coins of copper and 
white metal, many of them probably cast in moulds, from Volusian to 
Constantine (251-337), or according to another account from Aquilia 
Severa to Tetricus (220-272).* 

It can hardly be doubted that, besides these two hoards, many coins 
have been discovered sporadically in the camp. But the indifference 
of finders, and perhaps even of collectors, has left us unable to dis- 
tinguish such sporadic finds. We have a few statements that indicate 
their occurrence. But records of definite coins, found on Ham Hill 
and yet certainly different from the hoards just mentioned, are fewer 
than might be expected. We have therefore to rely on the general 
probability of such sporadic finds, and on the vague statements of our 
authorities, if we assert that coins have occurred not infrequently in the 
camp.' 

After all, however, the character of the occupation remains obscure. 
Here, as at Hod Hill in Dorset and Borough Hill in Northampton- 

» C. Roach Smith, Num. Cbron. 1886, p. 96 ; Proc. Soc. Antiq. xi. 87 ; Som. Proc, xxxii. (2) 79 ; Norrii, 
South Pethertoiiy p. 15 ; lists in Mr. Gra/s guide. 

« R. Walter, Som, Proc. iv. (2) 88 ; H. Norris, ibid, xxxii. (i) 48. Some of the coins were acquired 
by these writers. Another hoard, of Third Brass of the Later Empire, seems to have been discovered 
long ago in an urn near Ham Hill, Som. Proc. iv. (i) 11. But its details have not yet been recorded. 

* Collinson, ill. 310 (writing before either hoard was found) mentions ' many Roman coins.' H. 
Norris, South PetherUm^ p. 15, mentions three coins of Carausius, Allectus, and Constans, apparently 
unconnected with the hoards. So too Som. Proc. xvii. (i) 59, coins of Philip, Decius, Gallus, Volusian, etc. 
The Walter and Norris collections reach from Augustus to Theodosius, and must contain many coins 
unconnected with the hoards. 
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shire, men of the Roman period occupied an earlier site. But here 
their remains, however interesting, are comparatively few, and they lack 
indications of luxury. The scale armour may have been lost in the early 
years of the Roman conquest, when troops were pacifying southern 
Britain and constructing the Fosse to Exeter. The rest of the inhabit- 
ation may have been a survival from British days, or, in later times, a 
village of quarrymen working the excellent building stone, which was 
even then well known and used. 



4. VILLAS AND RURAL DWELLINGS 

From towns and villages we pass to the country outside them, and 
to the dwelling-houses of one sort or another which stood alone, or almost 
alone, scattered up and down the land. 

Somerset is rich in such dwelling-houses. No less than 58 are 
known to us with more or less certainty and will be described below. 
Some of these are doubtful instances. But even when those are de- 
ducted, the total remains impressive. It is plain that Somerset was not 
a thinly inhabited or thinly civilized district in Roman days. But this 
conclusion is not true of the whole county. The Roman villas of 
Somerset occur almost wholly in its eastern half. Hardly a single 
example lies west of longitude 3^ Nor is this surprising. The 
marshes of West Somerset and its hills, Quantock and Exmoor, are ill 
adapted to a country population. Even the pleasant little vale of 
Taunton Deanc lay too remote from roads, and too exposed, it may be, 
to the hill tribes and the Irish pirates to form a centre of rich and 
peaceful life. We find at Taunton some traces which suggest a village 
(p. 367). But, apart from this, the vale is almost as empty of remains 
as the very hills and marshes. 

Within East Somerset we may group our 58. villas, at least for 
convenience, into five main divisions. These are (i) the villas near the 
Avon and the north-east edge of the county ; (2) those in or near the 
Vale of Wrington and the basin of the northern Yeo ; (3) those near 
and east of the Fosse between Bath and Ilchestcr ; (4) a large series 
planted mostly on the irregular sweep of high land which runs round 
the marshes of the Parrett and the Carey, past Langport, Somerton, 
Street, and the Polden hills ; and lastly (5) the villas in the extreme 
south, near South Petherton, Yeovil, and Chard. 

Very few of these dwelling-houses have been excavated at all com- 
pletely, and of many we know so little that we cannot feel sure of their 
exact character. Still it may be worth while to attempt — what has 
never been attempted as yet-— to summarize and tabulate the chief re- 
corded discoveries. Thus only can a reader gain some faint conception 
of this vanished rural civilization, with its country-houses and farms, 
its hamlets and its isolated cottages. Many of the houses, we shall 
find, were large and luxurious, though none of them rank in the 
very first class of Romano-British villas with Bignor and Ched worth 
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and Woodchester. Others, again, were small and insignificant, and 
rather farmsteads than the residences of wealthy and highly civilized 
owners. In ground plan, so far as we know, they were normal. The 
two ordinary types, courtyard and corridor (p. 213), occur freely. Once 
only, at Yatton, does a distinct and different form of house seem to intrude 
(No. 11). The mosaics, again, appear to be normal. Their figures 
and their geometrical designs are often artistically good. But only one 
scene (No. 50) is really remarkable in subject, while of a local fashion, 
such as appears in Northamptonshire,* we meet hardly a trace (No. 19). 
One interesting piece of evidence is, however, supplied by these villas. 
Several have yielded Roman inscriptions, and one of these is a graffito 
on a potsherd (No. 23). This would seem to prove that even in the 
west of Britain the inhabitants of these houses used Latin, and the 
scratched potsherd suggests that this knowledge was not confined to the 
upper classes. 

Some conclusions may also be drawn from the coins which have been 
recorded as discovered in these villas. Our lists of such coins are doubt- 
less incomplete. Here, as elsewhere, we must allow for finds that have 
been forgotten and finds that have yet to be made. But in about two 
dozen cases we chance to possess fairly full accounts, such as may be used 
provisionally for historical purposes. They may form a basis for con- 
jectures as to the periods when the Somersetshire villas were first built, 
were inhabited and were finally abandoned. It is, I fear, not easy to say 
when the settled life of the country districts began. Early coins arc 
naturally rare in houses that have been continuously inhabited in after 
ages, and the absence of early coins is therefore not a conclusive proof 
that the house was built at a late period. Nor on the other hand is the 
occurrence of one or two early coins altogether decisive, since a few such 
issues lingered on in circulation long after their minting. The silver 
legionary coins of Mark Antony, for example, are known to have been 
current 100 or 200 years after his death. In the present case nine sites. 
Combe Down, Banwell, Chew Stoke, Paulton, Shepton, Chesterblade, 
Stanchester near Drayton, Coker and Wadeford have yielded coins of the 
first or second centuries, and these, or some of these, may have been 
occupied by a.d. i 50 or earlier. On the other hand fourteen sites — Farley, 
Lansdown, Newton, Brislington, Long Ashton, Yatton, Wellow, Dit- 
cheat. Street, Littleton, High Ham, Drayton and Chard contribute only 
third and fourth century issues, and those mostly later than a.d. 250. 
But after about 250 a.d., coins are commoner. Almost every villa yields 
specimens of the years a.d. 270—350. This is the period which must 
have seen the greatest extension and prosperity of Romano-British rural 
life and then, we may think, the villas were most definitely occupied. 
This conclusion is what we might expect on other grounds. The period 
in question was, as we chance to know from various evidence, a fragment 
of a happy age for Britain. It can be no accident that the farms and 
country houses of the province were then most numerous and, as it seems, 

* V.CH. Nortbamptmuhire^ i. i88. 
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most fully inhabited. It is, however, less easy to decide how long the 
occupation lasted. Ten sites were plainly inhabited till near the end 
of the fourth century — Lansdown, Newton, Combe Down, Shepton, 
Wellow, Chesterblade, Somerton, Coker, Chard and Wadeford. Others 
show no evidence of life later than a.d. 350—360 — such as Farley, Bris- 
lington, Yatton, Banwell, Wellow, Ditcheat and Drayton. This may 
be due to the imperfection of our records. But it can be otherwise ex- 
plained. The middle of the fourth century is the period when Saxon, 
Celt and Scot first became generally formidable to Britain. Perhaps it 
is no accident that country houses, even in remote Somerset, began, as 
it seems, to be burnt or abandoned about that date. 

I. THE VALLEY OF THE AVON AND THE NORTH-EAST OF SOMERSET 

(i-ii). 

(i) Farley Hungerford. A Roman villa has been found in 
Temple Field half a mile north of Farley Hungerford near the farm 
road to Iford, 250 yards from the river Frome and close to the bound- 
ary of Hinton parish. It was partly excavated by the Rev. John 
Skinner of Camerton in 1822, and was reopened between 1850 and 
i860. No plan of it seems to exist. It is described as a structure 
measuring 33 feet by 114 feet in extent, containing a well constructed 
bath and tessellated pavements. Coins of Tetricus, Magnentius and 
the Constantine family have been discovered here at one time or 
another.* This villa is to be distinguished from another which stood 
half a mile east of Farley, across the Avon and perhaps across the 
Wiltshire border, above Stowford on a site which I have not been 
able precisely to identify.* 

There is no reason to suppose that a villa occupied the site of 
Farley Castle. A First Brass coin is said by Skinner to have been 
found there, but no other evidence exists of its inhabitation in Roman 
times. 

(2, 3) Bathford. Two houses or buildings have been noted in 
this parish, both situated at the foot of Bathford Hill on the east bank 
of the Avon, but about half a mile apart. 

One of these was found in 1 691 or 1692 in a field called Horse- 
lands, between the church and the river, or, more precisely, about 100 
yards below the Low House farmstead, near an ancient ford. The 

» For the Tcmplefield villa see J. E. Jackson, Guidf to FarUy Hungerford (London, 1879, ed. 3), 
and Som, Proc. Hi. (2) 114 ; Bath Heraldy 28 Sept. 1822 ; Gent. Mag. 1822 (i.) 113, and 1823 (ii.) 365 ; 
Skinner, Add. MS. 33656, p, 236; from Slanner, Phelps Inirod. p. 179. The site is marked 
in the O.S. six inch xxi. NE. Phelps and Scarth {Aqtuu^ p. 120) erroneous^ make two villas, one at 
Iford and one in Templefield. 

« For the villa in Wiltshire see J. E. Jackson, as above, and Cox, Magna Britannia^ p. 61. This, I 
think, must be the villa in which Aubrey says that a mosaic was dug up in 1683. It was, he says, ' in 
Sir E. Hungerford's park, in the Wiltshire part of it * (Bodl. Library, MS. Aubrey 15, fo. 103) ; hence 
G)llinson, iii. 362, etc. I am not quite sure, however, that I am right in putting the villa into Wiltshire. 
It was apparently in that county in 1683* But the boundary seems to have changed since that time, and 
the Wiltshire Park Farm, with other land east of the Avon, is now in Somerset (O.S. xxi. NE.). I am 
obliged to the Rev. R. W. Baker, vicar of Farley, for local information. 
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discovery is said to have consisted of a pavement 14 feet square, sup- 
ported by a pillared hypocaust which, in its turn, seems to have stood 
on a mosaic floor, A spring of water was found beneath the building, 
and we may conjecture that the lower floor proved too damp and that 
another was, therefore, erected above it. Here perhaps, as in some 
other cases, the hypocaust may have served not for heating but for 
a dry basement Two altars and an urn of coins are said to have come 
to light about the same time/ 

The second building stood in Mumford*s or Mompas Mead, 
between Bathford and Warleigh, near the point where Wansdyke reaches 
the Avon. This has yielded an elaborate square capital of the Com- 
posite order, discovered in the eighteenth century, as weU as a stone 
coflin and various tiles or pipes, found more recently.* 

Other Roman remains have been recorded from the parish which 
may be connected with one or other of the preceding. In particular, 
the seventeenth century antiquary John Aubrey tells us that a mosaic 
floor was laid open by drainers in May 1655. It was, he says, worked 
in the usual white (chalk), blue (lias) and red (brick) : in the centre 
was a rudely figured bird and in each of the four corners a " sort of 
knot." Below it was a hypocaust with stone pillars and also a spring 
of water. The mosaic was destroyed by visitors : another mosaic was 
noted near it but not excavated. Aubrey does not give the site of this 
discovery, but we may obviously connect it with Horselands and sup- 
pose that the floor left untouched in 1655 was that opened in 1691.' 
In addition, Collinson records a coin of AUectus as found in the vicarage 
garden in his own day. 

(4) Langridge. Traces of a villa are stated to have been found 
near Langridge Rectory on the eastern declivity of Lansdown looking 
eastwards over the valley towards Swanswick. Singularly little, how- 
ever, is recorded about it. In fact the only definite finds seem to be 
two or three stone coflins found near the rectory. These supply no 
evidence of their date and need not necessarily be Roman. As traces 
of a villa are said to have been found, it is difficult to imagine that 
there was not a villa. But until we can learn what these traces com- 
prised, we cannot repress a lurking doubt as to its existence.* Tmc^ jau4\i >c^CrJle£*f ^ '^^f • 

(5) Lansdown. Traces of a Roman building were excavated 
by the Rev. H. H. Winwood and others in the late summer of 1905 

1 Letter of Mr. Vertue of Bath, in Soc. AnU Minutes, iv. 19 (18 Sept. 1740) ; hence Collinson, i. 
Ill, adding altars and coins ; Gough, Brit. Top, ii. 226, and Jdds. to Camden, i. 118 ; H. D. Skrine, 
Bath FieU Club, v. (1885) 66. 

« Soc. Ant. MinuUSy xx. 48 (16 Dec. 1784) ; Collinson, i. iii ; Scarth, Aquae, p. 119, with illustra- 
tions of capital ; H. D. Skrine, Bath Field Club, v. (1865) 67 ; information from Col. H. M. Skrine of 
Warleigh. The capital is now in the Institution at Bath. 

s Aubrey MS. 15, fol. 104, in the Bodleian ; hence Scarth, Aquae, p. 119 (connecting it with Mum- 
ford's Mead, apparently by inadvertence), and H. D. Skrine, Bathford and its Neighbourhood (Bath, 1871), 
p. 23, and Bath Field Cluh, v. 65. This is the mosaic mentioned by Gibson in his ed. of Camden (1722, 
i. 87), and thence cited by Gough (Adds, to Camden, i. ill), but with a wrong date, 1644. 

* Scarth, very briefly. Aquae, pp. 104, 125, and Arch. Joum. xi. 408 ; Brit. Arch. Assoc. Joum. 
xiii. 152 (stone coffin, with mediaeval interment supposed to be secondary) ; Bath Field Club, i. (ii.) 16 
slight excavations in 1865), ii. 151 (stone coffin with female skeleton), v. 230 (coffin). \^a^,is/(\BS^) \SS . 
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on the north side of Lansdown just within the Somerset boundary, 
near the Grenville monument, and immediately south of Battlefield 
House and grounds. The field in which the remains occur is steeply 
scarped on north and east and south, and the only easy approach is from 
the west. The remains include black soil, foundations of buildings, 
flagged floors, portions of columns and a female head in oolite, bricks and 
tiles, 59 coins ranging from Salonina to Valens (a.d. 253-378), many 
potsherds, but only a few pieces of Samian, fibulae — in particular, a 
circular disk-fibula enamelled in white and blue, — other bronze and 
iron fragments, some bits of glass, animals* bones, two rough-hewn stone 
coflins containing skeletons and iron nails, and some iron slag and iron- 
stone. One fragment of grey ware, apparently the hough of a cup, 
has stamped on it inside, in the manner of a very rude Samian stamp, 
the letters XIMV. This may be borrowed from the name Maximus. 
But, as used here, it has probably no other object than to give the 
general idea of a potter's stamp. The exact character of the building 
does not seem clear. But it is probable that we have to do with some 
late * villa.' The excavations are to be continued.^ 

(6) North Stoke. Just below North Stoke Church, and between 
it and the village, there was found in 1888, under a mediaeval barn 
belonging to the Manor farm, a building measuring 1 1 feet by 102 feet, 
with an apse at one end. Other walling was noticed quite close and also 
bricks and tiles and three bases and one capital of oolite (indicating 
shafts of 6|-7^ inches in diameter). The site was well chosen, for it is 
well watered and sheltered from the east and the north, and enjoys a 
good view over the west and south-west. A quarter of a mile east of 
the church on Little Down some interments were discovered in 1887 : 
they included three skeletons, one in an oolite coflSn with a few small 
nails. The Roman road — the so-called Via Julia — from Bath to Bitton 
and Sea Mills is supposed to have run close by, but a little lower down 
the hillside than the site of the villa.* 

(7) Newton St. Loe. A Roman villa was brought to light here 
and partly uncovered afeSS**! 837, during the construction of the Great 
Western Railway from Bath to Bristol. It stood on ground that sloped 
gently towards the Avon, not far from the point where the Bath and 
Bristol road crosses the railway and on the south side of that road. Two 
distinct buildings were traced. One was^lower down the slope than the 
other and was considered the more interesting. The portion of this which 

S5>(^zo was excavated measured 55 feet by jaom feet, and consisted of a long cor- 

ridor paved wiffiinosaic, and rooms opening oflF it, some of which were 
provided with hypocausts. One of these rooms, in size 1 7 feet square, 

» Information from the Rev. H. H. Winwood and Mr. Thos. Bush ; notes in Bath Herddy 20 Sept. 
1905 ; Proc, Bath Branch of Som, Arch. Soc, 1905, pp. 57-68 ; objects in the Institution at Bath. The 
black soil was analysed and found to owe its colour to particles of magnetic oxide of iron, manjr of which 
had the appearance of having been fused, as though iron had been smelted here in small quantities. 

> Scarth, Jqua^, p. 126 ; Som. Proc, xxxiii. (2) 146 ; Bath Field Club, ix. (1901), 50 ; Bath Chron, 
8 Dec. 1887 ; information from Sir Henry Lawrence (owner of the site) and the Rev. F. Poynton ; 
personal visit. Some of the objects are stUl preserved at the Manor farm. The coffin has been removed 
to the Sedbergh School Museum. 
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contained a figured mosaic in five colours — ^rcd (burnt brick), white 
and blue (local lias), brown (pennant grit), and green (lias marl from 
Bitton). Its subject was Orpheus seated within a central circle and 
surrounded by a circular series of beasts and trees. This was con- 
tained (as usual) in an oblong filled up with ordinary geometrical de- 
vices (lozenges, variations on the svastika pattern, etc.), noteworthy 
only for the patchwork fashion in which they are used (see No. 20, 
Wellow). Nichols states that the mosaics were found to be carefully 
covered up with slabs of stone to protect them, as if the last dwellers 
in the villa, when they abandoned it, still hoped one day to return and 
reoccupy it. Other mosaics were simpler. Smaller finds included 
painted wall plaster, window glass, tiles, potsherds, lead, nails and a few 
coins — I silver Macrinus, bronze of Constans and Valentinian, i gold 
Honorius. Of the adjacent building nothing is recorded. It probably 
contained the servants' quarters and store rooms. Such second buildings 
are not rare in Roman villas (compare No. 22, Paul ton) .^ ^^ru^ d- avj^h. 

Burials have been detected in the neighbourhood of the villa. In 
1869 quarrymen, working about a quarter of a mile away and nearer 
to Newton village, met with eight or nine interments, an urn with 
burnt bones, part of a wooden coffin with a 2-inch nail still in it, and 
also potsherds, coins of Probus and Constantine, and some bronze bits. 
More finds of the same character were made here during the next few 
years by Mr. Glover ; the coins are said to have included * Galba, 
Augustus, Pertinax, Constantine, Probus.* Finally in 1903, Mr. 
Falconer discovered more burnt bones, potsherds, a silver ring-key, a 
coin of Victorinus and some sandal nails. Some other burials have been 
found lately at Saltford, two miles to the north-west of Newton. But 
they can hardly be connected with this villa.* 

(8) Burnett. At Burnett, in the parish of Corston and about 
halfway between that village and Marksbury, a Roman villa was dis- 
covered about 1830. A tessellated pavement and several small rooms, 
many potsherds and tiles, and, close by, two coins of Tetricus, have 
been recorded. An oolite coffin containing a woman's skeleton and 
iron nails (as of boots) near the feet, was found about 1890 in Lower 
Botmore Field in the same vicinity, and may possibly belong to one 
of the inhabitants of the house.* 

(9) Brislington. A villa was discovered here in December 
1899, during the construction of a new road close to the junction of 
Wick Lane and Bath Road. It was excavated at first by private eflForts, 

« W. L. Nichols, Hcrof Romanae (Bath, 1838, 410), hence Scarth, Aquae , p. 114, with rough illus- 
tration of mosaic ; brief notes in Proc, Som. xxii. (i) 64, Arch. Joum. xxxvi. 329, Brit. Afch. Assoc. Journ. 
ix. 74, and C. Bourne, Great Western Railway (1846), p. 24. A plan of the vUla an3!!N3fawings of several 
pavements i s s aid to hav e h^H published in 1839 (London: Heame, 31, Strand), but I hav e n o t se e n 
4tr Some bits of tessellation are in the Institute at Bath. The Orpheus mosaic was at first at Keynsham 
Railway Station, and then removed to Bristol, where it has since perished. 

• Bath Field Clubj ii. 143 ; Bristol Mercury ^ 8 Sept. 1903 ; Antiquary, xzxix. 293 (Oct. 1903) ; 
Proc. Soc. Antiq. xx. 248 ; J. P. E, Falconer, Bath Field Club, x. 312. 

» For the villa see Scarth, Aquae, p. 126, writing from local information ; for the coffin, Joum. Brit. 
Arch. Assoc, xlvii. (1891), 186. 
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and afterwards by the Bristol Museum Committee. The house was 
of the corridor type, facing south-west, and occupied an area of about 
1 20 feet in length and 70 feet in depth (fig. 64). The walls were con- 
structed of local stone : they were in parts much destroyed. Few, if any, 
traces of reconstruction or alteration were observed. Three apartments 
on the east side of the house, Nos. i, 2, and the intervening passage, 
were floored with mosaics of conventional patterns — geometrical devices 
containing a cup or simple flowers — and probably the hypocaust and 
bath rooms (9, 10) at the other end of the building were similarly 
adorned. The central room. No. 5,- had a flagged floor, a rubbish pit, 
and an open fireplace. It was thought by the excavators to have been 
an open court, and, indeed, parallels can be cited for unroofed spaces 
in such a position, though they do not appear to be common in 
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Fig. 64. Plan of Brislincton Villa. 

Romano- British villas.* Among the smaller finds are painted wall- 
plaster ; pennant roofing slabs ; much pottery of the commoner sorts, 
though comparatively little Samian ; bottle and window glass and glass 
beads ; bronze pins and rings, and two bow fibulae ; many iron objects, 
such as nails, tools, horseshoes ; many broken bones of edible animals ; 
a lump of yellow ochre ; leaden weights, and a large tile eleven inches 
square, faintly scratched hH///, or the like. Few coins were found, 
and those late and of copper (a.d. 267-361) — i Victorinus, i AUectus, 
I Constantine the Great, i Constantinus II, 2 Constans, 3 Con- 
stantius II, and i illegible. 

Notable objects were also taken out of the well, which was cleared 
to its fiiU depth of 38 feet. Besides much indistinguishable rubbish, it 
yielded debris of building stone (at 24 and 36 feet), and tesserae (35 feet), 

1 Compare the villas at Cheiington and Rodmarton fin Glouc), and at Arlansart {AnndUs de la 
Soc. archeol. de Namur^ xxiv. il), and WestdeuUcbe Zeiucbrift^ xv. 14-17. The Littleton villa described 
below (No. 37) may also provide a parallel. 
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a coin of Constantius II (14 feet), 4 skulls and other human bones 
(32 feet). Beneath these were 7 pewter vessels, more or less fragmentary, 
(fig. 65) and, at the bottom, bits of wooden buckets. The pewter 
vessels were of shapes not uncommon in the fourth century : their 
metal, when analysed, proved to contain lead (62*5), tin (36*0), and 
a tiny trace of antimony (o'8). The largest pewter jug has scratched 
underneath it VIII/, probably 8| ; a smaller jug has Mil, which may, 
however, be accidental. It is plain that the well at some time ceased 
to be used as a well, and was then filled with rubbish. The finding 
of building material in it suggests that this took place at the close of 
the history of the villa. Another interesting find was a considerable 
amount of iron slag and roasted ironstone, detected outside the west 
end of the house. This must not be taken to indicate any special 
industry in the modern sense of the phrase. We may think rather that 
those who dwelt here made iron objects for their own use, and perhaps 
also for their neighbours, though on a humble scale. I have failed to 
discover whence they obtained their ironstone ; no deposits of this 
substance occur near Bristol. 

As a whole, the remains found at the villa point to a late date and 
a comparatively brief existence. It may have been built about the end 
of the third century, and it was apparently abandoned soon after the 
middle of the fourth. The occurrence of burnt roof tiles and the like 
suggests that it was burnt down.* 

(10) Long Ashton. When the Bristol and Exeter Railway was 
constructed in 1838-9, traces of Roman buildings were found in the 
deep cutting between Long Ashton and Flax Bourton, just at the point 
where the Bristol and Weston road crosses the line, and apparently near 
what is now called Cambridge Batch, 300 yards east of Bourton station. 
Here foundations, worked stone, including capitals, a steined well, two 
oak coffins, coins, potsherds, and bronze spoons were found in the rail- 
way works. The coins appear to have been principally of the third 
and early fourth century, reaching from Severus to the Constantine 
dynasty. Some subsequent excavations promoted by the Rev. George 
S. Master, of Bourton Grange, yielded only Samian and other potsherds.* 

(11) Failand Hill. Mr. Skinner states that in 18 19 he noticed 
Roman remains near Failand on the high ground north-west of Long 
Ashton — vestiges of buildings, dark soil, potsherds and coins, mostly 
Third Brass. These may perhaps be connected with the coins of the 

» W. IL Barker, Account of remains of a Roman villa discovered at Brislington (Bristol Museum), with 
plates of the mosaics, and to the same eflFect Clifton Antiq. Cluby v. 78, ill, and Bristol and Ghuc. Archaeol. 
Soc. xxiii. 289, xxiv. 283 ; brief references in Antiqi^ary^ April and November, 1900 ; remains in Bristol 
Museum. The alleged masons* marb mentioned in some accounts seem to me to be scratches. 

> Felix Farle/s Bristol Journal^ 17 Nov. 1838, 9 Feb. 1839— the latter passage, which speab of 
* a village about a quarter of a mile in extent,' must be exaggeration ; G. S. Master, Bristol Times and 
Mirror^ 17 Sept. 1897 ; coins of Tetricus (3) and Victorinus (i) from Cambridge Batch, in Bristol Mu- 
seum ; information from Mr. C. Onslow Master. Collinson (ii. 304) briefly mentions foundations * sup- 
posed to be Roman * at Yanlcy, That, however, is one and a half miles f rom^ Cambridge Batch (Ordnance 
Survey, V. NE.), and, whatever the fotmdations were, they cannot be connected with the buildings 
noticed in the text. 
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Lower Empire, massive foundations, and ' a military way leading towards 
Axbridge,' which Collinson records as found in Portbury parish. Col. 
Bramble has eight copper coins found long ago on Failand Hill — 
First Brass of Nero, Vespasian, Hadrian, Marcus, and Severus Alex- 
ander and Second Brass of Hadrian. The whole record is unsatis- 
factory, but it appears to point to some sort of house on Failand Hill/ 

II. THE VALE OF WRINGTON AND ADJACENT DISTRICTS (l2-l8) 

(12) Yatton. A Roman villa was detected here and excavated 
in 1884. It lies to the west of Yatton, among the low marshes near 
the Yeo, in a large meadow called Wemberham. So close is the site 
to the river that the eastern end of the foundations abuts on the 
embankment, and so low does it lie that, without a sea wall, it would 
be flooded at most high tides. The embankment of the Yeo must, 
therefore, have been commenced in Roman times. The house itself 
is small, covering an area of 65 by 150 feet (fig. 66), but it is not 
devoid of comfort and elegance. In arrangement it differs from the 
normal types of Romano-British houses. If the published plans of it 
are correct, an entrance on the north side seems to have led into an 
outer and an inner hall, and these in turn gave access to rooms lying 
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right and left, and to bathing apartments at the back. There is also 
a possible trace of a staircase leading to lofts or an upper story. The 
best rooms lay to the right or west of the entrance. One (A in the 
plan) vv^as floored with an elaborate mosaic of foliated geometrical 
pattern in red, white and blue (fig. 67). This has been called Christian, 
as the central panel of foliation somewhat resembles a cross. The same 

> Sldnner in Add. MS. 28794, p. 119; CoUinaon, iii. 141 (hence Gough and Phe^); CUftou. 
Antiq. Club^ ii. 136, 173. 
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feature however occurs elsewhere/ and appears to be merely orna- 
mental. The room west of A had probably a similar floor, but it was 
too damaged to be reconstructed. A third mosaic adorned room B, 
a red, white and blue geometrical design, which when perfect may 
have had a central panel containing a two-handled cup or similar device. 
The rest of this wing of the house is known imperfectly, and is there- 
fore not quite intelligible. At the back of the building were the baths, 
with some mosaic flooring. The left wing seems to have contained 
less well-furnished rooms. The two thick walls which run out from 
this wing towards the river are thought to have formed a boat-house 
and boat-channel, but no details of small objects or of silt and soil are 
recorded which either confirm or conflict with this idea. The smaller 
finds are of the ordinary kind — 21 coins of a.d. 250-305 (or 360) ; 
potsherds, both Samian and other; glass, iron and bone objects; 
painted wall plaster, bricks, tiles and roofing slates ; and also some iron 
slag, less in amount, apparently, than that found at Brislington (No. 9).* 
We may connect with this villa a discovery made in 1828 in the 
same field of Great Wemberham. This was a freestone coflin, shaped 
out of a solid block and very thick, with a stone lid, containing some 
fragments of a lead cofl[in and most of a human skeleton. We may 
also possibly connect a hoard found two miles away at Kingston Sey- 
mour.* For another possible house near Yatton, on Cadbury hill, see the 
Alphabetical Index under Yatton. 

(13) Congresbury. About half a mile north-east of Congresbury 
village, at Woodlands, on the slope of Rhodyate Hill, traces of a small 
house or rural building have been noted. In 1867 Mr. White, then 
resident at Woodlands, uncovered two rooms, one with a hypocaust 
beneath it, and picked up abundant potsherds and other small objects, 
since lost. More recently Capt. Long, the present owner of Wood- 
lands, has found pottery, including Samian and bronze implements, and 
has traced in the wood a boundary of loose stones enclosing several 
acres. One bit of Samian found here bears the mark RIIOGENI'M ; one 
coin, found in 1873, is a Third Brass of the middle of the third cen- 
tury. The mass of potsherds found by Mr. White has suggested the 
idea of a potter*s kiln, to which the subsoil is fairly suitable. 

(14) Banwell. Traces of a Roman * villa ' have been noticed 
here in a field called Chapel Leases near the hamlet of Winthill, half 
a mile south of Banwell village, and on the south slope of Banwell Hill. 
The discoveries include foundations, bones and coins — i large Brass 

I As for example on a mosaic found under the Bank of England in 1805, figured by C. R. Smith, 
Illustr. of Roman London^ plate li., or on another found at Wiltingen in Germany, figured by F. Hettner, 
Romiscbe Mosaiken aus Triffy plate ii. 

» Scarth, Proc, Soc. Antiq, li. 29 ; Proc. Som. xxxi. (2) 1-9 and 64-73, with plan of villa and figures 
of mosaics (here reproduced in part) ; Brit. Arch. Assoc. Joum. xl. 126, xliii. 353 ; Num. Cbron. 1896, 
p. 239 ; remains in Weston Museum and at Broddey Court, which I have been permitted to examine. 

• For the coffin see John Rutter, North-west Somerset (London, 1829), p. 70 ; for the hoard sec the 
alphabetical index. 

* Scarth, very briefly, Som. Proc. xiiii. (2) 9, and xxxiii. (2) 5 ; Clifton Antiq. Club, ii. (i89l),n7 ; 
information from Capt. Long, and personal knowledge. JL^ 
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of Severus Alexander found in 1 8 1 3, and i silver of Julian found in 
1 80 1. To these we may probably add i Julius Caesar, i Trajan and 
8 late Third Brass, which are preserved in Glastonbury Museum and 
labelled ^ found at Banwell,' and a British silver coin and some Roman 
coins of the fourth century found at Banwell before 1852. A burial at 
Wolvershill, a mile and a half north of Banwell village, lies too far 
away to be connected with any certainty with the Winthill remains. 
The cruciform earthwork on Banwell Hill has, I think, no claim to 
be considered Roman/ 

(15) Shipham. In the parish of Shipham extensive foundations 
were discovered long ago in a field to the north of the Star Inn, about 
^ mile north-west of the point where a Roman road — the so-called 
Via ad Axium (p. 350) — is said to cross the turnpike from Bristol to 
Bridgwater. No excavation was made, but numerous bricks and 
potsherds were picked up on the surface, and also a few coins, and some 
parched wheat, which was thought to indicate the destruction of the 
villa by fire.' 

[j-6) Havyatt Green, Wrington. Two different records seem to 
indicate a villa here! 

(i) The Gentlemaris Magazine states that tiles and part of a blue 
and red border of a mosaic were uncovered in 1856 at Lower Langford 
in digging up the foundations of an old wall. (2) A correspondent 
of Mr. Skinner writes that in 18 17 foundations and Samian and other 
potsherds were found in making a new road from Bristol to Bridgwater, 
at Havyatt Green, about half-way between Dolebury and Broadfield 
Down, Redhill. That is practically in Lower Langford village. Hence 
we may assume that the two finds belong to one and the same villa. 
The Lyehole villa (No. 17) is about a mile and a half distant.* 

(17) Lyehole, Wrington. At Lyehole, in the parish of Wrington, 
about two miles east of the village and two fields from the Lyehole 
farmhouse, in a pleasant and well-watered spot, traces of a villa were 
found and superficially examined in 1876, These traces were pot- 
sherds, bones, tiles, one or two tesserae from a pavement, wall plaster, 
a hypocaust in which the pilae were made in part with hexagonal roof- 
tiles, and foundations covering half an acre. No coins or metal imple- 
ment of any description, except a flat-headed nail, came to light. 
Abundant traces of charred wood and burning showed that the villa 
had been destroyed by fire. The villa at Havyatt Green (No. 16) is 
a mile and a half distant. An old deep lane, now disused, once led 

* George Bennet, MS. UisU of Banwell (written about 1811-25), p. 5, and Genu Mag, i8ii, ii. 106 ; 
Skinner, Add. MS. 33726, p, 207 ; Williamson Collection in Glastonbury Museum ; Som, Proc, iiL 
(i) 16; information from the Rev. C. Taylor and Mr. £. R. Bevan, and personal knowledge. For 
Wolvershill and for the cruciform earthwork on Banwell Hill, see the alphabetical index at the end of 
this chapter. 

> Phelps, HisL of Somerset (1836), Introduction, pp. 108, 135. Phelps* authority for the description 
of the Via ad Axium is Hoare, Ancient WiltSy ii. Roman aera (18 19), but Hoare mentions no remains at 
Shipham. They must therefore have been noticed some time between 18 19 and 1836. 

» Gent, Mag, 1856 (ii.) 108 ; letter of J. Douglas to Skinner 18 June, 1817, preserved in Skinner's 
MS. in the Institution at Bath. Mr. Doughs was a most competent archaeologist. 
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Fig. 67. Restoration of Mosaic found at the Wemberham Villa near Yatton (p. 306). 

(From Somerset Arcb, Proc.) 
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from the site of Lyehole villa towards Havyatt Green, and might, I 
suppose, be a trace of a Roman communication-road/ 

(i8) Chew Stoke. Skinner records the occurrence of Roman re- 
mains on Pegncs Hill, apparently that now called Pagan's Hill, a quarter 
of a mile north of Chew Stoke Church. These remains, he says, com- 
prised building stones, roof tiles, a freestone pinnacle like those found at 
Bath and Wellow (figs. 38, 70) and 40 or 50 coins of the second, third 
and fourth centuries. No other writer notices foundations here, but 29 
silver coins from the place were added to Taunton Museum in 1882. 
These consist of 15 Republican issues and 14 Imperial coins from 
Tiberius onwards, ending with i Pius, i Severus Alexander and i Julia 
Maesa — a somewhat curious collection.* 



III. VILLAS NEAR AND EAST OF THE FOSSE BETWEEN BATH AND 

ILCHESTER (19 31). 

(19) Combe Down. Remains of a fair-sized house and of adjacent 
burials found in Monkton Combe parish, immediately south-east of Trinity 
Church, on the south slope of Combe Down overlooking the Midford 
valley. The villa was first noticed by Skinner and Warner about 1822 ; 
it was touched on again in 1854, and it was partly excavated in i860 
and the following years. It is described by Mr. Scarth as having been 
an example of the courtyard type, built round three sides of a rectangu- 
lar yard. But no precise plan of it was taken, and only two sides were 
actually explored. One side, running north and south, contained three 
rooms and abundant roofing tiles, coins and bones. The other, running 
west and east, contained a hypocaust cut down into the rock and large 
rooms of which two measured 10 by 30 and 18 by 30 ft. An entrance 
gateway (of the yard ?) is also said to have been found on the east side 
of the house. No tessellated pavements seem to have been noticed, but 
much wall plaster painted in stripes, flanged roof tiles and bricks. The 
smaller finds were numerous and interesting. There was pottery of 
every kind — Samian (CINI- M'F* and 8ACCINI* M) ; two characteristic 
cups of Castor ware, showing animals in the chase, 4 and 6 inches 
high, and other plainer wares. There were good pieces of delicate 
colourless glass from bottles ; ten bow-shaped fibulae in bronze, and 
bronze spoons, bracelets, styles, tweezers and a bell ; iron keys and the 
iron head of a javelin ; and much pumice stone, perhaps for dressing 
skins. The coins numbered about 230. Only a few were earlier than 
290 A.D. — 3 Second Brass (Antonia, the wife of Drusus ; Domitian, 
Faustina Senior) ; 2 denarii (Septimus Severus, Severus Alexander) ; 
and 8 Third Brass of Tetricus and Claudius II. About 197 out of 
the whole number of 230 belonged to the Constantinian period, and 16 

» Scarth, Proc. Soc, Antiq. vii. 159, and very briefly Som. Proc. xxii. (2) 30 ; xxiii. (2) lo; zzxiii. (2) 
4. For a few isolated coins found in Wrington village see the alphabetical index. 

« Skinner's papers of the year 1830, in Add. MS. 33717, fol. 153 ; Som. Proc, xxviii. (i.) 78 ; informa- 
tion from Mr. Gray. 
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to Valcns, Valentinian and Gratian. One small inscribed object was 
also discovered (fig. 67A) — a leaden seal about | inch in diameter, inscribed 
with the figure of a stag couchant and the letters PBR 8. The inter- 
pretation of the letters is unfortunately obscure. The analogy of tiles 
found in London stamped P.P.BR. LON. publicani provin-- 
ciae Britanniae LondlntenseSj and P.BRI.8AN. publicani 
Britanniae sanctae ? suggests that our Combe Down piece 
is a stamp of the publicani relating to taxes or dues in 
Britain. Perhaps, like the piombi used in the present day 
Rou/del from ^^ I^^^y ^"^ elsewhere, it was affixed to some bale of 
Sketch by merchandise which passed into or through the tax col- 
Irvine (\). lectors' hands. In this case we might connect its occur- 
rence here with an inscribed stone to be described two paragraphs below. 
This seems at any rate more probable than the only rival explanation, 
advanced by Mr. C. Roach Smith, that the seal was affixed to a pig of 
Mendip lead and that its letters mean plumbum Britannicum signatum. 
A lead seal affixed to a lead bar seems a superfluity. A somewhat similar 
lead seal, with a stag (?) standing and the letters PB is recorded from 
the fourth century site of Felixstowe on the Essex Coast.* 

Close to the villa, but rather higher up the slope, we have traces of 
burials. Stone coffins were noted here in 1822, and more were excav- 
ated in 1854, partly in the spring and partly in the winter. In all 
two rows of burials were detected, 47 feet apart. The most northerly 
consisted of two stone coffins, with a skeleton and iron nails or studs, as 
if from boots, in each. One skeleton had an illegible brass coin in its 
mouth and three skulls at its feet, inside the coffin. Beside the coffins 
lay their displaced lids ; one part of the lid covering the skeleton and 
coin bore a Roman inscription. The other row had three stone coffins, 
each with a skeleton and iron nails or studs inside, and beside the coffins 
the following: (a) an oblong stone box with a cover (14 by 20 inches) 
enclosing a horse*s head and some other bones ; (b) a stone cist (9 by 
12 inches) with a lid and burnt human bones, and (c) two earthenware 
jars also containing burnt bones. A coin of Licinius was also picked up, 
but whether inside or near the second row of burials is not recorded, 
and other bones or skeletons were found lying outside the coffins. The 
burials appear to be principally if not wholly of late Roman date, though 
the horse's head is difficult to parallel. 

Especial interest attaches to the inscribed slab, a block of stone 3 1 
inches long by 1 8 inches high and 4 inches thick. It has of course 
nothing to do with the interments, but was used up again after its 
original purpose had expired, as part of a coffin lid. It reads (fig. 68) : 

^ For accounts of the villa see Scarth and Cuming, Brit. Arcb, Assoc, Joum, zix. 66 (with pbte of 
Castor ware, glass, etc.)» and Aquae^ pp. 115 and 134 (list of coins) and sixnilar plates (zlviii., zliz., i); 
Sam, Proc. v. 145. For the inscribed leaden ticket, see C. Roach Smith, Trans, of the London and Middle- 
Six Arch. Soc. v. 433, and Coll. Antiq. ii. 68 (from J. T. Irvine) ; hence Waddn, Arcb. Joum. xzxiv. 138, 
and Hiibner, Efhem. iv. 707. A drawing of the seal is among Irvine's papers at Edinburgh. Where 
the object itself is, I do not know. A few remains from the villa (potsherds and stucco) are in the 
Institution at Bath. 
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Pro salute Imp. Caes, M. Aur{elii) Antonini felicis invicH Aug{usi%) n{ostri)y Nae- 
vius, Aug{usti) lib(ertus)y adiut{or) froc(uratorum)f principia ruina opressa (sic) a solo 
restituit, 

* For the safety of our Emperor M, Aurelius Antoninus (probably Caracalla, a.d. 

21 1-2 1 7), the Fortunate and Unconquerable, Naevius, freedman of the Emperor and 

, assistant to the Procurators, has restored from the ground-level the ruined Principia.' ^ 

What exactly these principia were, is doubtful. The word usually 
denotes the headquarters in a fort, and so it has been taken by most 
writers to prove that a fort stood on Combe Down early in the third 
century. However, no trace of such a fort has ever been detected. 
Moreover, the existence of a fort on such a spot as the vicinity of 
Bath about a.d. 215 is not especially likely, and an inferior civil official 
—concerned with finance and a freedman by rank — is not in any case the 
proper person to rebuild the most important structure in a military 



Fic. 68. 

establishment. It is possible that principia may here bear a civil 
significance and denote a residence of some financial authority connected 
with the procurators or an office of some Imperial estate. We do not 
know the particular work performed by the procurators in question. It 
is therefore useless to speculate on the minuter details of the problem. 
But procurators in the provinces were frequently entrusted, among their 
other duties, with the supervision of the publicani or middlemen who 
farmed certain State taxes and revenues, and Naevius on Combe Down 
may have stood in some such relation to tht publicani v^hom we thought 

1 For the burials, see Scarth, Sam, Proc. v. 60, 135, and Aquae^ p. 116 ; brief notes in Arch, Joum. 
xi. 289, 408 ; xii. 90, 178 ; xiv. 172, and Brit. Arch. Assoc. Joum. xii. 304. For the inscription, sec 
Brit. Arch. Assoc. Joum. xviii. 303, Som. Proc. v. 137, Aquae ^ p. 75, Corpus Inscr. Lat. vii. 62 and briefly 
Proc. Soe. Antiq. First Series, iii. 149 (without text). The stone itself is now in the Institute at Bath, 
where I have seen it. The reading seems certain, though the letters are somewhat worn. I can quote 
no exact parallel for the civil sense which I propose to assign to principia. But an analogy may be found 
in the uses of praetorium which, beside its military meanings, sometimes denoted the residential villa 
occupied by the master of a private estate (Digest, xxxii. 91, i ; i. 16, 198, etc.). On an inscription 
from Puteoli (Corpus Inscr. Lat. x. 1837) principiola plainly means a building which has nothing 
to do with the headquarters of a fort, though the inscription is too fragmentary to tell us what it 
actually is. 
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to detect on the leaden seal found in the villa. Our clues, however, are 
very scanty. It is rash to do more than suggest that we have here, not 
a fort, but some scattered vestiges of the Roman civil administration or 
the service of the Imperial domains. 

On the whole, we seem to detect on this site two elements. One 
belongs to the Imperial administration at the opening of the third 
century a.d. The other is a residence, occupied possibly in the third 
century and more certainly in the fourth. It may be that the two are 
connected and that Naevius and his successors occupied the house of 
which we have traces. But as to this our evidence is silent. The 
house was, at any rate, inhabited till near the end of the fourth century. 
Then, as an abundant layer of ashes seems to indicate, it was burnt. It 
has been conjectured— as by Mr. Cuming — that some of the burials 
and some of the iron objects belong to a post-Roman and indeed an 
English date. That might imply that the site was afterwards occupied 
by the English. But the character of the objects hardly justifies the 
conjecture. 

(20) Wellow. This parish contains the site of a large and 
sumptuous villa. It stood in what is now Upper Hayes, three-quarters 

of a mile west of Wellow 
''^*'^ ROMAN VILLA AT WELLOW (skinner) church, halfway down a 



I'SmiNC 



long hillside that slopes 
gently south - eastwards 
to Midford brook.' Por- 
tions of it have been ex- 
plored on six different 
occasions. In 1685 a 
mosaic was found (A on 
plan). In 1737 this 
mosaic was reopened and 
two more were un- 
covered. In 1787 a 
visitor to the neighbour- 
hood attempted a little 
piece of excavation. In 
1807;^ a resident. Col. 
John Leigh of Combe 
Hay, reopened the three 
previously discovered 
mosaics and also broke 

fresh ground. In 1820-2 

Fjq go^ the Rev. John Skinner 

of Camerton (p. 290) 
promoted a more or less systematic examination of the site. Finally in 
1 846 the Rev. C. Paul, vicar of Wellow, found a small building half a 

» Part of the site, says Skinner (MS. 33657, p. 14), bore the name Blacklands, which often occurs 
on Roman sites. 
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mile from the villa, which may or may not belong to it and which may 
best be treated separately (No. 21)/ 

The villa itself was a normal instance of the courtyard house (fig. 69). 
With its yard, it occupied an area of about 248 by 262 feet. Its build- 
ings ran continuously round the north, east and west sides of this area, 
while the south side was closed by a single wall, in which was doubtless 
the entrance. On the north side, looking down the yard, stood the 
principal dwelling, provided with a corridor or cloister on each side of 
it, and adorned with elaborate mosaics and warming apparatus. On its 
right hand, in the north part of the west wing, were the bathing apart- 
ments. The rest of the wings are imperfectly known to us, but 
seem to have contained servants' rooms and possibly stores, stables and 
the like. Some * stoves for smelting iron and 
lead ore' noted by Skinner at R may be traces 
of a channelled hypocaust. 

The small structural remains found in 
the villa comprise painted wall plaster, ridge 
and other tiles, hexagonal roofing slabs, a 
stone finial like that unearthed in the Baths 
at Bath (figs. 38, 70) and several striking 
mosaics. The principal pavement adorned 
the large room A (26 by 34 feet) It was un- 
fortunately very fragmentary when first found 
in 1685 and has now, probably, entirely per- 
ished ; but enough has been recorded by 
successive observers to show its main character 
(fig. 71). Its general scheme is a central 
figured panel surrounded by interlacing 
squares and geometrical ornament. This is 
a common scheme in Roman mosaic work. 
But its application at Wellow is noteworthy, 
for the frame of geometrical ornament is Fic. 70. Finial iS inches High. 

^ Our records of the excavation of this villa are very unsatisfactory. For the finds of 1685 see 
Aubrey's unpublished Mon. Britann, (Bodleian Library, MS. Aubrey 15, fo. 103), with illustration of 
the mosaic ; Gale, AnUmini Iter (London, 1709), p. 89, with roughly executed plate ; brief note in 
Collinson, iii. 325. The excavations of 1737 are known only by a letter from the excavator, W. Pri- 
deaux, preserved inSocAntiq, Minutes^ iii. 27 (23 June 1737), and three plates of mosaics in Vitusta Monu- 
menuiy i. 50-52. These are declared by Hoare {Arcbaeologia^ xix. 45 note). Skinner and Lysons {Soc, 
Antiq, Minutes ^ xxxi. 379, 3 Dec. 1807) to be in part incorrect, and it is pretty clear that the largest (No. 
50) is a most inaccurate restoration of the damaged mosaic found in 1685 (fig. 71). The others, how- 
ever, which represent mosaics found in good preservation, seem to be fairly accurate. For the brief 

search made in 1787, see Gent, Mag, 1787, ii. 961, and GazetUer, 10 Dec. 1787. Col. Leigh's operations T)i<Uif ^ "i^- <0<'i -t^^ • 
in 1807 are noticed more or less briefly by 8. Lysons, Soc. Antiq, MinuUSy xxxi. 379; Gent, Mag, 1807, ii. H<r«/^ ^oilci m« tt^«^ ^iZS^' 
969 ; R. Warner, Bath Guide (1811), p. 133 ; Hoare, Arcbaeologia, xix. 45 ; and careful coloured draw- ^^^ 

ings of mosaics opened by him are in the Bodleian (Gough, MapSy xxix. p. 26 f.). Skinner's excavations 
are recorded in his papers, Add. MS. 33657, etc. A plan and plates in folio were published by 
him and Weddell in 1823 ; from Skinner, Phelps Introd, p. 164. My plan of the villa is taken from 
Skinner and Weddell. My illustration of the principal mosaic is based on a comparison of the published 
plates in Gale's Itinerary and in Skinner and Weddell with the unpublished drawings in the Aubrey MSS. 
and Gough's papers in the Bodleian. It is, I believe, as correct as our materials permit. The Wollaston 
Collection at South Kensington contains drawings of the mosaics from Fetusta Monumenta, The notes 
on the 1737 finds in Lansd. MS. 827, p. 74, and Add. MS. 4452, p. 34 (miscatalogued as Wells) are 
of little value. 
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singularly rich and elaborate and contains a curiously large number 
of different patterns arranged somewhat unsymmetrically in small 
pieces, and, as it were, in patchwork. This appears to be due to 
design and not to mending/ Similar patchwork, though on* a co.n- 
siderably smaller scale, occurs at Newton St. Loe (above. No. 7). But 
so far as I know, it is not common. Nor indeed is it so artistically 
successful that we should expect to meet it frequently. For despite its 
elaboration, or perhaps because of that, it is somewhat barbaric and 
perhaps a trifle oriental in conception. The narrow rooms or passages 
on either side of A (C and D in the plan) were floored with good 
geometrical mosaics suitable to corridors. That marked C, first found in 
1737, contains five oblong partitions of common geometrical devices.* 
That marked D, opened in 1807, shows three oblong partitions, the 
centre made up of intersecting circles and the ends of diagonally bisected 
squares.* One other mosaic (B), first found in 1737, and reopened and 
partly destroyed in 1 807, was an oblong floor in red, white, blue and dark 
brown or black (fig. 72). The centre was a square piece of singularly rich 
and elaborate key pattern : at each end were two conventional animals 
amongst still more conventional foliage, and the whole was bordered by a 
plain key pattern* The other mosaics (rooms E, F and the bath) were 
so ill-preserved that reconstruction of their designs was judged by 
the excavators to be impossible. On the whole, the Wellow mosaics, 
though full of conventional elements and not devoid of barbaric extrava- 
gance, take a fairly high place among the tessellated pavements of 
Britain. 

The smaller objects found in the villa are but scantily recorded. 
Skinner notes Samian and other potsherds, glass, a bronze spoon, two 
ring fibulae, an uninscribed fibula resembling the Aucissa type (p. 343), 
an iron ladle and handle, and late coins — of Severus Alexander, Galli- 
enus, AUectus (noted by Warner), the Constantinian family and Valen- 
tinian. 

The villa had round it outbuildings. From its north-west corner 
a wall ran northwards in the direction of an excellent spring, which was 
about 70 or 80 yards away. Near this wall were found many bones of 
edible animals — -deer, pigs, sheep, oxen — and also the shells of oysters, 
cockles, limpets, periwinkles and the like. Here too was an outbuilding 
in which Mr. Skinner found upwards of a bushel of discarded pieces of 
blue and white lias and brick tesserae heaped together, as if (so he 
imagined) the outhouse were used for repairing the mosaic floors of the 
villa. 

(21) Wellow. Besides the sumptuous house just described, other 
Roman buildings have been detected in the parish of Wellow. In 

1 Skinner and the artist of the coloured drawing in Gough's papers (see last note) record that the 
mosaic had been patched. But this was only in one small place — so small that I have omitted it from 

fig- 7»- / 

• Monumenta Fitusta/jphte 52 ; Skinner. The M<m. Fit, drawing seems correct, except that the 

partitions were perhaps oblong. 

• Skinner ; Gough's papers in the Bodleian Library. * Mon. ViU plate 51 ; Skinner. 
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1846 the vicar, the Rev. C. Paul, traced foundations, pavements and 
other signs of permanent Roman occupation about half a mile distant. 
Neither the position of this building nor the details of its plan and contents 
hiave been recorded. The principal discovery (fig. 74) seems to have been 
a sculptured stone 14 inches high and broad and 2| inches thick, bearing a 
bas-relief of two draped female figures, and an undraped male figure, all 
unfortunately headless. The female figures hold staves, or something 
similar, in each hand. The male figure has behind him a cloak 
dependent from his shoulders, and holds in his right hand a purse and in 
his left a staff. Possibly this is the end of a caduceus and the figure may 
be that of Mercury. But the identity of the two female figures is not 
clear. Other finds in this building were potsherds and much charred 
wood, the latter showing that the building had been burnt. Close by, 
a denarius of Augustus (Cohen, i. p. 70, No. 51) was picked up.^ 

Three other references to Roman buildings in Wellow parish occur 
in Mr. Skinner*s papers.* He records foundations, coins and potsherds 
as noticed a mile west by south at Eckwick (or Eckweek) Farm and 
half a mile west by north at White Ox Mead. It is possible that the latter 
may be the site probed by Mr. Paul in 1846. He also mentions found- 
ations, potsherds and a coin of Tetricus, as noticed in Shepherd*s Mead, 
to the right of the road as one goes from Wellow towards Hinton.' 

(22) Paulton. 
In January and the 
following months of 
18 1 8, Mr. Skinner, 
rector of Camerton 
(p. 290), excavated 
two adjacent houses 
in some fields on 
high ground be- 
tween Paulton and 
Camerton. I have 
failed to discover 
the precise sitet It 
is described as over- 
looking Clandown 
with a view into 
Wiltshire, and just 
south of the 'Ridge- 
way ' road, to which 
Mr. Skinner at- 
tached an undue 
importance, and it 
appears to be rather 
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* Genu Mag, 1846 (ii.) 633 ; Jrch, Joum, iv. 355, with cut of the sculpture. The piece was pre- 
sented in 185 1 to the Archaeological Institute (Bristol meeting, p. hnr.), and is now in the British Museum. 
» Add. MSB. 33659, fol. 8; 33662, fol. 13; 33663, fol. 128. » Add. MS. 33657 p. 67. 
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nearer to Paulton than to Camerton. The houses themselves, as 
planned by their excavator, appear to be a pair of ordinary rural 
dwelling-houses of the corridor type (fig. 75). Probably they be- 
longed to the same estate ; one may have sheltered the lord, and the 
other his servants or slaves. The eastern house was the better built. 
Like many corridor houses, it contained a special wing with a large 

hypocaust. Room C was floored with 
cement, and its walls were plastered with 
stucco painted green, yellow, and brown. 
Two pits, 7 feet deep, containing coins of 
Pius and Faustina, a Samian cup, and a 
graceful urn of Castor ware (fig. 76), were 
found immediately north of the north- 
west angle of the house. Close by, at A 
on the plan, an interment was found in a 
corner of a room. Another interment — 
an urn with burnt bones and a silver coin 
of Pius — was in the front of the house at 
B. The second house was not so well 
Fic. 76. Dark Brown Urn, 5 inches built, but it is said to have Contained some 
HIGH, ORNAMENTED WITH Leaf Pattern gort of tessellated floor. Among the or- 

iN Relief, found in i8i8 : now in • . • . - , r i • i 

Bristol Museum. (J''ur(iM^,ea^') dinary objects recorded as found m these 

houses were pieces of Samian inscribed 
8VORIINEDO (misread for Suobnedo)^ ADV008I0 (misread for Advocisi 
qfficina), and TIT.VR0NI8. 

Traces of other buildings or walls were noticed both on the 
north and on the south of these houses. But nothing definite can be 
made out of Mr. Skinner's plans, and it is likely enough that the 
remains belonged to outhouses, sheds, and enclosures.^ 

(23) Radstock. Two refuse pits were excavated in 1897 and 
1898 in quarries on the south-east of Radstock. The first was found 
in Tyning quarry about 1,200 yards west of the Fosse. It yielded an 
iron nail, a quern, a spindle whorl, much black pottery, mostly British 
or earlier, but some perhaps Roman ( ? ), much charcoal, burnt bones 
and teeth. The second was found near Radstock parish church, in 
Jubilee field, on the west of the road to Kilmersdon, and 1,320 yards 
south-west of the first. It was 6 feet deep, and measured 6 feet across 
at the top. It contained much black earth, charcoal, a large number of 
bones of animals, teeth, several bronze fibulae, tweezers, many iron 
nails, much common pottery, grey and black and red, embossed and 
other Samian, one piece with VIRIL scratched outside, flanged tiles, 
floor plaster and traces of wattle and dab.* These remains indicate the 
existence in the neighbourhood of either a villa, or (as has been 
also suggested) a Romano-British village, just off the Fosse. 

1 Skinner, Add. MS. 33659, p. 10, and 33661, pp. 168 foil. 

» Som, Arch, Proc, xlv. (2) 108 ; Bath Fuld Club, ix. 202 ; information from the excavator, Mr. J. 
McMurtrie. Many of the remains are in the possession of Mr. McMurtrie, who allowed me to examine 
them. 
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Fig. 73. Inscription from Camerton (p. 291). 



Fig. 74. Relief from Wellow (p. 315). 
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(24) Whatley. Here was a good sized villa planted in open 
country close to a water brook, about two miles west of Frome, and 
immediately south of Whatley House, in a field called Chessil, just 
inside the north boundary of Nunney parish. It was discovered in 
August 1837, by men digging holes for posts, and was partly excavated 
in the following months, and again in 1848, and part of it is still open 
under the cover of a shed. Its ground plan has not been traced, but it 
seems to have consisted of at least one long row of rooms with hypo- 
causts and apsidal chambers, as if of baths. The principal object found 
in it was a mosaic floor, worked in seven colours, and filling two large 

mnnprferl rnonriQ nnp rprfanomlflr and 



Fig. 77. Roman Tessellated Pavement at Nunney, Somerset. 

numerous coins, almost all of which are copper of the late third and early 
fourth centuries. A lane called Whiteway runs from near the villa 
towards the village of Nunney.* 

(25) Shepton Mallet. Interesting remains of inhabitation have 
come to light near Shepton, partly on the east and partly on the west 

* Gent. Mag, 1838 (l), 435, 1839 ("•)> 77 > ^^^* ^^^^- ' 0-) 3^, and more briefly ixi. p.) 67^ xrrr. 
(i.) 50, zzxix. (i.) 37. Mr. J. H. Shore, J.P., preserves many of the smaller objects at Whadey House, 
where he kindly let me examine them. Frome Museum has a model of the villa worked in stone by the 
late Jos. Chapman, but I am doubtful as to its correctness. The mosaic in fig. 77 is reproduced from 
a coloured drawing lent to me by Mr. Shore. A lithograph of it was published long ago by Bedford's 
Lithography (Reddiff Street, Bristol), but I have only once seen a copy. The drawings and reproduc- 
tions of tiie mosaic which I have examined do not wholly agree in their measurements. It is still open to " i 
view, but less perfect than when originally found. "b^SV^^ . /\ rytl^ oS^ ^ ^ \ ^^>^>C 
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of the modern town. They have unfortunately not attracted the atten- 
tion they deserve, and but for the wise exertions of the late Mr. John 
Phillis, we should know little about them. 

(i) On the east of the town was a dwelling-house. It was 
planted close to the Fosse, and on the west side of it, about half way 
between Charlton and Cannard*s Grave, just at the point where the 
Somerset and Dorset Railway crosses the Roman road. Its discovery 
was due to the doubling of that line in 1887, and, as too often happens 
in such cases, it was not followed up. But Mr. Phillis was able to 
note definite traces of walling about 40 feet in length, many roof slates of 
a thin shaley sandstone with the nails in them, and a well or rubbish 
pit 1 5 feet deep. The smaller finds, principally rescued by him, were 
interesting — not a little Samian, including a few embossed pieces of the 
first century (type, DragendorfF 29), and many of the second century 
(type 57), among it two stamps, ERICI M and BVRRIO F ; much 
common ware of many sorts, pelves^ etc. ; over thirty fibulae, and 
among them an uninscribed Aucissa specimen and others of fairly early 
date ; bronze spoons, buckles, tweezers, and the like ; iron keys and 
nails and a knife blade, and some querns. The coins numbered over 
120, and comprised i Republican, 22 of the first two centuries (i 
Nero, 8 Claudius, i Vespasian, etc.), and many of the period 250-400. 
To these general finds of coins two hoards have probably to be added. 
One, consisting of perhaps 200 consular and imperial silver, buried in 
an earthen jar, seems to have been found at Charlton about 1880. The 
other is more dubious. Glastonbury Museum contains a large red urn 
found there in 1888, with 15 coins of the late third century and of 
Chlorus and Crispus. But it is not quite clear whether the 1 5 coins 
are or are not part of a hoard. Finally, in 1890 three skeletons with 
rings were found beside the Fosse near Charlton.* 

(2) Besides these remains of houses and inhabitation, several potters' 
kilns have been found near Shepton. The fragments of one were noted 
by Mr. Phillis near the Charlton discoveries. Five others were found 
some years earlier on the west side of the town, when the Anglo- 
Bavarian Brewery (as it is now called) was built, in and after November 
1864. One of the kilns first excavated is described as a circular 
structure excavated in the hill side, with a space in front, the floor 6 
feet below the surface, the sides protected by stone jambs, the pottery shelf 
upheld by clay pillars, and perforated by nine holes of 3-9 inches in dia- 
meter, and the whole roofed by a dome (fig. 78). Several cups were 
found actually on the shelf or in the holes (fig. 79). The ware was 
of a red or buflF colour, hard and somewhat resembling in texture the 

* The late Mr. John Phillis described the remains to the Shepton Nat. Hist. Soc. on 22 Nov. 1887 
(reprint from the Shfpton Mallet Joumal)^ but no further account has ever been published. I have to 
thank Mr. Phillis for much information ; I have also examined the interesting collection in Shepton 
Museum and some object^ in private possession. The hoard of 200 silver coins passed, I understand, 
into the possession of the late Mr. Vonberg of WeDs (compare Som. Proc. miv. (i) 78) but was sold at 
his death. The fibulae and coins found in 1887 near Cannard's Grave (Som. Proc. xxxvi. (i) 61) may be 
another part of the finds described above. At Cannard's Grave itself (Mr. Phillis tells me) only a coin 
of Severus has been found. 
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modern flowerpot. Some black ware and a pelvis were also discovered, 
but no Samian occurred near the kilns. In an adjoining field a pit was 
soon after found, con- 
taining coins of the 
Constantine family, 
animal bones and 
other refuse.* 

All these facts 
prove that the way- 
side of the Fosse 
south of Charlton 
was inhabited during 
all the Roman period, 
from the first to the 
fourth century. 
What was the precise | 
character of the in- 
habitants must be left 
doubtful. It is not 
likely that the pottery 

kilns were employed F,c ^8 

during any great 

number of years, or that the houses were inhabited principally by the 
potters. We may more probably have to deal with a wayside inn or a 
farm house or villa. 

(26) West Cranmore. Skinner records a pavement found about 
1800 at West Cranmore, and Sir R. C. Hoare notes coins and a 
fragment of a pavement. These are probably one and the same find. 

It is surprising that nothing has 
since been heard of Roman remains 
at this place.* 

(27) Chcsterblade. At Ches- 
terblade, two miles north-east of 
Evercreech, Mr. Joseph Allen found 
on his farm a few years ago some 
Roman remains indicating a villa 
or house. These were : founda- 
tions, potsherds, a lamp and coins 
(i Domitian, i Hadrian, 2 Pius, 13 
of circa a.d. 270-400). The site 
Fig. 79. still awaits proper excavation. Its 

« Gent, Mag, 1864, ^* 77° 5 Scarth, Som, Proc, xiii. (2) 1-5 with plate here partly reproduced ; 
brief note in Arch, Joum. xxii. 163 ; letter and drawings from W. B. Caparn to C. R. Smith in the Fisher 
Collection in Exeter Museum ; remains in Taunton and Shepton Museums ; information from Mr. 
Phillis. It is unfortunate that in the Shepton Museum the objects found near Charlton and those 
connected with the kilns have not been wholly kept apart. 

* R. C. Hoare, Ancient WUtSy Roman aera, p. 145 note ; Skinner, Add. MS. 33656, p. 100. 
One of the two probably learnt of the find from the other. 
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name may seem to suit Mr. Allen's discoveries, but it is unfortunately of 
obscure derivation. Mr. W. H. Stevenson tells me that the second half 
is doubtful in meaning, and the first may be from caestelj not from 
ceaster. It is, however, an old name occurring in the form * Cestre- 
bald' in a Somerset Plea of a.d. 1225, The neighbouring camp on 
Smalldowrn, recently excavated, appears not to be Roman but of much 
greater antiquity/ 

(28) Ditcheat. A villa was excavated in this parish by the late 
Colonel Woodforde about 1820. The site is a flat meadow called 
* Laverns ' on the north bank of the Brue and east of the road between 
Ansford Bridge and Brook House Inn, near to Castle Cary railway 
station. There were discovered, besides extensive foundations, a silver 
coin of Constantius II (Cohen 259), 6 or more bronze coins, including 
one or two of Tetricus, some * coal money,' white and red tesserae of a 
mosaic, a curious circular armlet of what appears to be coal, potsherds 
and tiles. No proper record of the excavation exists, nor is anything 
now visible above ground.* 

(29) Discove (about a mile south-east of Bruton). A tessellated 
pavement is said by CoUinson to have been found here in 1711. But 
nothing more has been heard of it since, nor have I been able to learn 
anything by local inquiries.* 

(30) Bratton. Insignificant foundations, tiles, coins, including 
two of Constantius II, pottery, etc., were found about 1832 on Castle 
Hill, a spur of Bratton Hill, and indicate a rural building of some sort. 
But we must wait for further evidence till we can decide its size and 
importance.* 

(31) Bayford. Mr. George Sweetman of Wincanton tells me 
that a Roman villa is said to have been found in 1764 in building a 
new house at Bayford Lodge, a mile east of Wincanton, in the parish 
of Stoke Trister. No trace now remains of it. But its tradition has 
been consciously or unconsciously used by Mr. A. T. Quiller-Couch in 
his novel The fVestcotes. 

IV. VILLAS WEST OF THE FOSSE NEAR STREET, SOMERTON, LANGPORT 
AND THE POLDEN HILLS (32-50). 

This group demands a preliminary observation. As the map 
shows, a very considerable number of villas is recorded from the 
neighbourhood of Somerton. For the most part they lie west or north 

1 For information as to the remains at Chesterblade I am indebted to Mr. Joseph Allen through 
the intermediation of the late Mr. John Phillis ; Mr. Phillis also showed me the Roman lamp from the 
site. For * Cestrebald ' see Somerset Record Society, Somerset Pleas, No. 316. For Smalldown see 
Phelps, p. Ill and Som, Proc, xlix. 184, 1. 35 foil. ; in the recent excavations two bits of possibly Romano- 
British pottery were found, but thejr are very likely pre-Roman. 

» Phelps, Modem History of Somerset, ii. 263 ; Som. Proc. xxxvi. (i) 61 ; Arch, Joum, xxxvi. 334 ; 
infonnation from Rev. A. J. Woodforde, who possesses some of the objects mentioned above, 

3 Collinson, Hist, of Somerset, i. 215 ; hence Gough, Adds, to Camden, i. 99 ; Gent. Mag. 1823, 
i. 584. 

* Phelps' Hist, of Modem Somerset, i. 2:1, hence Murray's Handbook (ed. 1899), p. 10; informa- 
tion from the late Bishop Hobhousc. 
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of it, on the high lands that fringe the eastern limits of the great 
marshes of the Parrett and Carey. Those nearest to Somerton were 
mainly excavated about 1820-30 by a local antiquarian, Mr. Samuel 
Hasell, and his results were very briefly published by Sir R. C. Hoare 
in a privately printed pamphlet. How far Mr. Hasell was competent 
for his task is not recorded. But I have a suspicion — which at least 
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one good judge shares with me — that he was an enthusiast and saw 
foundations too easily. The case has been complicated by his succes- 
sors. The Ordnance Survey marks on its six-inch sheets most of His 
villas and two new ones. The surveyors appear to have relied, partly 
on a map issued by Hoare (fig. 80) and partly on local information. 
The result is unsatisfactory. Hoare's map is quite rough, and the sites 
I 321 41 
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on it are necessarily also marked roughly. But the Ordnance map- 
makers seem to have transferred them mechanically to their own other- 
wise accurate map. The apparent precision which results from this 
process is of course illusory. The surveyors' local information is per- 
haps equally open to criticism. In consequence, several of the Ordnance 
sites are, as I believe, wrong. One certainly, near Hurcot, is physically 
impossible. Unfortunately, I have failed to secure any living witnesses 
to Roman remains on the sites in question, and the sites themselves, 
which I have visited, are now mostly under grass and afford little evidence 
to the visitor. Until, therefore, excavations be undertaken, or chance 
brings discoveries, it seems best to include the alleged villas with a full 
caution. 

(32) Street (Butleigh Wootton). At Marshall's Elm, in the 
parish oiF Street, in a field and wood just north-east of the junction of 
the roads from Charlton Mackrell and Somerton, there was discovered 
about 1825 * the site of an extensive villa in Butleigh Bottom, in which, 
on a partial examination, were found coins of Claudius Gothicus and 
other Roman emperors.' Samian and other potsherds were picked up 
some time before 1850 near and east of the same spot. No traces are 
now visible, except that the ground has obviously been disturbed.* 

(33) Kingweston. A villa is marked here by the Ordnance Sur- 
veyors about half a mile east of the village. This is not mentioned by 
Hoare, nor is anything recorded of it elsewhere. But perhaps we 
might connect it with some coins found at Barton St. David, half a 
mile away.* 

(34) Copley (Kingweston). In Copley Wood, a little east of 
Littleton and in the parish of Kingweston, Sir R. C. Hoare records 
* the sites of several small habitations irregularly interspersed over a con- 
siderable space of ground. They have been explored and produced 
coins of Constantine, Roman pottery, fibulae, angular tiles, etc., but no 
traces of mosaic pavements. The land around is high and barren.' 
No further record of the remains exists. The ruins of a stone building 
exist in Copley Wood at a spot called Magotty Pagotty. But so far as 
they are now visible on the surface, they might well be of fairly recent 
date. They are however marked as Roman by the Ordnance Surveyors.' 

(35) Hurcot. A villa lay i^ miles north-east of Somerton, at Hur- 
cot Farm, only | mile distant from the villas of Somerton and Charlton 
Mackrell (Nos. 36, 38). Hoare describes it as * situated at the foot of a 
hill facing the south, and commanding a fine view of the neighbouring 
country ; it covers about half an acre of ground, and a clear spring of water 
rises at a short distance from the ruins. Traces of hypocausts, baths and 

1 R. C. Hoare, Pitney pavement (1832), No. 12; hence Phelps, Hist, of Somerset^ Introduction p. 
169 ; information from Mr. Clarke ; personal visit. Site marked on O.S. Ixiii. N.E. 

« O.S. 6 inch No. Ixiii. SE. on the authority of the late F. H. Dickenson and Col. F. W. Pinney ; 
for the coins see the alphabetical index. 

» R. C. Hoare, Pitney pavement (privately printed 1832), No. 7 (see fig. 80 No. 7) ; hence Phelps, 
Introd, p. 168. Ordnance Survey, bdii. SE. on the authority of CoL F. W. Pinney and F. H. Dicken- 
son. A High Street Furlong is marked on the map just to the N£. of Copley Wood. But it bears no 
outward signs to-day of Roman origin. 
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mosaic pavements were discovered/ The discovery was made in 1827 
by Samuel Hasell, who, according to other records, found a good 
mosaic in a room measuring 12 by 14 feet, and another pavement, or 
it may be the same, of a purely geometrical pattern of guilloche and 
triangle, in the usual red, white and blue, measuring 4 feet square. But 
no further remains are recorded that might suggest the shape or size 
of the villa, or the approximate date of its occupation/ 

(36) Charlton Mackrell. Sir R. C. Hoare states that a villa or 
other rural building was partially examined by Mr. S. Hasell about 
a mile east of Somerton, near the junction of the roads leading to that 
town from Charlton Mackrell and from Kingweston, just under Snap 
or Windmill Hill. The finds included ' herringbone walls, angular 
tiles, coins of Claudius Gothicus, with others of the Lower Empire, 
and instruments of iron,* but no mosaics, and the ruins seemed to have 
been previously disturbed. Nothing is now visible at or near the site 
marked by Hoare (fig. 80, No. 4), and the building appears to have 
been of humble character. About 1 846, a parcel of forty coins dating 
from Constantius II to Theodosius was found somewhere near the 
building, and also three stone coffins of uncertain age.' 

(37) Littleton. About a mile north of Somerton, and on the 
west of the road from Somerton to Street, two villas were excavated 
by Mr. S. Hasell, the first in 1822, and the second in 1827. Both 
were described by Sir R. C. Hoare. 

(i) Jn the one case, close to Littleton itself, foundations were 
traced which at first appeared to belong to three distinct buildings, but 
which seemed on further excavation to form one large villa — possibly 
a courtyard , house of the Brading type (fig. 6). Besides this, an 
adjoining area of about 30 acres was found to be * entirely covered with 
buildings, and on digging deep into the soil, produced foundations of 
walls of herring-bone structure, bricks, tiles, coins, fragments of mosaics, 
etc.* This would indicate a village rather than a villa. But the * area 
of 30 acres' may be a serious exaggeration. It does not seem to be 
confirmed by any subsequent discoveries. 

(2) About a third of a mile north of this a second villa was dis- 
covered. This was more carefully examined and described than most of 
the villas in this neighbourhood, and a plan was actually drawn (fig. 81). 
It lay * in a pleasant meadow, with a fine stream running close to it,' 
and was a spacious structure, occupying, with outbuildings, an area of 

1 Skinner, in Add. MS. 33665, fol. 345 (letter from HascU), and 33716, fol. 81 (drawing 
of geometrical mosaic) ; R. C. Hoare, Pitney pavement (1832), No. 6; hence Phelps, Hist, of Somerset, 
Inuoduction, p. 168 ; tesserae and potsherds in Taunton Museum. The O.S. 6 inch liiii. SE. marks 
a villa to the NE. of Hurcot Farm. But the spot seems altogether unsuitable for a house ; the slope is 
much too steep and is scarred with little water-courses. More probably the villa lay to the west of the 
modern house and near to Dominie's well. This agrees better with Hoare's description of the site, and 
I noticed foundations here which may or may not be Roman. Pieces of Roman road and a * camp * are 
also marked on the Ordnance Survey bdii. SE. near Hurcot. They seem, however, to lack evidence. 

« R. C. Hoare, Pitney pavement (1832), No. 4 ; hence Phelps, Introd, p. 168. The site marked 
in the 6 inch O.S. seems simply borrowed from Hoare, For the coflSns see Jrcb. Joum, ii. 209 ; for the 
hoard Gent. Mag. 1846 (i.) 76. 
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two and a half acres, arranged on the courtyard plan. Only the north 
side was excavated at all fully. There were found the principal apart- 
ments, consisting of a long corridor, measuring some 200 feet, and north 
of it a row of ten or eleven rooms, the largest measuring 16 by 20 feet, 
with four small rooms beyond them. The corridor seems to have been 
paved with mosaic originally, and mended with lias flags at a later date. 
Four rooms contained mosaics, which are said to have exhibited superior 
workmanship, but to have been much ruined. One had a representa- 
tion of Bacchus (?) in the centre, and another an inscription, of which 
only the letters FLA remained -Three rooms were floored with lias flags 
or with terras. A hypocaust and furnace were found at the east and 
. west ends, and flues in the centre room and in the small room to the 
west of it. South of the corridor and in the centre of it was a structure 
resembling a projecting porch, giving on to the courtyard. On the 
west side of this courtyard only one room was excavated, proving merely 
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that there were buildings on this side. On the east side, 60 feet south 
of the main buildings, the baths were found, but were not entirely 
uncovered. This completes the list of ascertained rooms. Smaller 
remains included many potsherds, worked stone, and some coins dating 
from Vespasian onwards, but chiefly of the later Empire.* 

In 1883 some coins of Postumus, Victorinus and Constantine 
were picked up at Littleton, and are now in the possession of Mr. 
Franklin of Taunton. From which of the two villas they came seems 
not to be recorded.' 

(38) Somerton. Sir R. C. Hoare mentions a villa about | mile 
north-east of Somerton, on the line of the road to Charlton Mackrell 
and just north of the river Gary. It was excavated by Mr. Hasell, 

1 R. C. Hoare in Gent. Mag. 1827 (ii.) 113 and Pitney favementy No. 11. W. Stradling, Priory of 
Chilton Polden (1839), p. 11, mentions * a bason of Parian marble * from this villa, presented to him by 
the excavator,. Mr. S. Hasell. but this is too good to be accurate. The two sites are marked on the 
Ordnance map (liiii. SE.) apparently from Hoare. » Hoare, Pitney Pavement^ Nos. 15, 16. 
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* and Roman pottery, tiles, flues, and coins of Constantine, Antoninus* 
Victorinus, Postumus, etc., with foundations and tessellated floors,* 
were found. Other coins have since been picked up in the neigh- 
bourhood — two denarii of Hadrian, a * First Brass ' of Gordian, and 
some Third Brass from Constantine to Theodosius, indicating an 
occupation extending over the third and fourth centuries.* 

(39) Two other villas in another part of this parish are marked 
by Sir R. C. Hoare on his map, but are not described in his text. They 
lie on the left bank of the river Gary, | mile and a mile respectively 
north-west of Somerton. A villa, which might be the more northerly 
one, is marked by the Ordnance Surveyors near Etsome Farm, on the 
right bank of the river Gary. But if so, Hoare has put the house both 
on the wrong bank and on too high ground. 

(40) King^s Sedgemoor. Early in the nineteenth century Mr. 
S. Hasell found a Roman building below the peat on King's Sedgemoor 
near Somerton, and in it an iron ringW fibula 'cased in brass,' and a 
piece of bone (perhaps a handle) scored with the letters APRILIS, Aprilis^ 



Fig. 82. Inscription from King's Sedgemoor. 
{Archaeological Journal) 

perhaps the name of the owner (fig. 82). No further details seem 
to be preserved of the building. It may however be that which the 
Ordnance Survey marks, low down on the marsh level, about 250 yards 
north-west of Etsome Farm in the parish of Somerton.' 

(41, 42) Kingsdon. Hoare records two villas here. 

(i) The first stood on the west of the village and of the road 
leading from Ilchester to Somerton, about halfway between these places. 
Here some small remains were found, but not examined in Hoare's 
time. Nothing has been since recorded, and the existence of a villa 
here remains to be proved. 

(2) The second lies about half a mile east of Kingsdon, on the 
west bank of the river Gary, just opposite to the villa at Lyte*s Gary. 
Hoare mentions * the site of a large villa, which has not been opened, 
the fields in which it is situated being in tillage : but the plough has 
brought up to the surface Roman brick, tiles, etc' This is better 

1 R. C. Hoare Pitruy favement (1832), No. 6, under the name Hurcot, hence Phelps, Inirod, p. 
168 ; Som, Proc. xxxi. (i) 45 (two denarii of Hadrian ' found at Somerton ') ; coins in the possession of 
Mr. Franklin. A Roman road is supposed to run close to it. 

• W. Stradling, Priory of Chilton Polden (Taunton 1839), ?• '^ 5 Arch, Institute, Bristol meeting, 
p. liv. ; Som. Proc, xlviii. (i) 85 ; all referring primaril7 to the inscribed bone, which is, since 1902, 
in the Taunton Museum. For the site near Etsome Farm see Ordnance Survey 6 inch briii. SW. Sec 
the preceding entry (No. 39). 
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evidence that a villa existed than we have for the preceding item. But 
it is nevertheless unsatisfactorily meagre/ 

(43) Lyte's Gary. A villa is noticed here by Sir R. C. Hoare,* 
to the east of the river Gary, and between it and the road leading north 
to Gharlton Mackrell, just opposite to the villa in Kingsdon parish. 
It was examined by Mr. Hascll, and the recorded finds are said to have 
included * a hypocaust and other Roman remains.' 

(44) Pitney. Two villas have been discovered in this parish, both 
to the north of the village, about 500 yards apart. They occupy very 
different positions. 

The best explored and possibly the largest of these villas was 
examined by Mr. Hasell in 1828-9. It occupies a ledge of nearly flat 
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ground, 45 feet above sea level, which intervenes between the marsh of 
King*s Sedgemoor and the steep wooded side of Stowey or StawelFs Tree 
Hill (225 feet). The site, though cut oflF from a southern aspect, open 
only to the north, and somewhat secluded, is dry and well supplied with 
spring water. The villa itself formed a rectangular structure built round 
three sides of a large courtyard, the whole measuring 325 feet from east 
to west and 210 feet from north to south (fig. 83). At the west end of 
the courtyard was the house proper, a building of the corridor type, 
roofed with slates. Three rooms (A, B, C) were floored with mosaics 



1 R. C. Hoarc, Pitney favenunt (1832), Nos. 3 and i. 
Ordnance Maps (6-inch Ixoii. NE.) but the fint is not. 
« Hoare, Pitney pavement (1832), No. 2. 
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worked in four colours, which, to judge by drawings of them, were more 
ambitious than artistic. The principal room (A) was divided into two 
partitions (fig. 84). The larger half was paved with a square mosaic 
enclosing an octagonal scheme. In this, eight figures, alternately male 
and female, some draped, some undraped, each in its own triangular 
panel, are grouped round a central figure, and the four corners of the 
whole are filled with heads. The series was taken by Sir R. C. Hoare 
to represent the master of the house surrounded by his servants paying 
their dues to him, and he connected it with the Mendip lead industry. 
But this is highly improbable. These nude or half-draped figures do 
not represent the maidservants and menservants of a villa, or of an estate. 
Their costume sufliciently demonstrates that. Plainly they form some 
series of deities or mythological personages, chosen without regard to 
their coherence or congruity, unless, indeed, the artist had in mind some 
illustration of the loves of the gods. Certainly we can distinguish 
Mercury with his caduceus, Neptune with his trident, and a Mithraic 
figure with a Persian cap. The mosaic of the other and smaller part of 
the room A contained four figures (one defaced), which might be called 
the Four Seasons, set in a key pattern of guilloche bands. This mosaic 
was destroyed in 1836. The mosaic of room B (fig. 86)shows in a central 
circular panel an undraped man recoiling from a snake, striking at it and 
upsetting a pail which he carries. The scene has been explained as 
Hercules killing the Hydra, but it does not well suit that interpretation. 
The mosaic of room C is small and simple, a geometrical scheme of inter- 
lacing circles (fig. 85). Two other rooms in the building had tessellated 
floors; the rest, except the flagged corridor, were floored with earth or 
gravel. On the south side of the courtyard was a row of rooms ending in 
the baths. On the east was a block which may be assigned to the servants. 
The house appears to have been occupied for long years, since in some 
rooms three terras or plaster floors and a flagged one were found one 
above the other. The minor objects discovered in the excavation have 
been imperfectly recorded. Chief among them are two fragments, 
apparently sepulchral inscriptions, ifound in the courtyard, {a) PATER- 

PATRI-SANC 

(d) VIXISIN 
TRIGINTA 
QVAECAPI 
NONOA 

The second obviously contained some common sepulchral formula, such as 
vixisine ulla macula triginta annos^ *I lived a spotless life for thirty years.' 
Among other recorded finds were painted wall-plaster, leaden water pipes 
and a clay plug, stone hypocaust-pillars and stone weights — once in Mr. 
Stradling's Museum at Chilton Polden. I have not been able to ascertain 
the present home either of the inscriptions or of the other objects.* 

1 R. C. Hoare, ^he Pitney pavement (8vo, privately printed, 1832), and Gent. Mag, 1828, ii. 361, 
and 1830, i. 17 (compare 1830, 1. 546 ; 1833, i. 148 ; 1836, i. 194) ; from Hoare, Phelps Introd. p. 169. 
Coloured reproductions of the mosaics were issued \>j S. Hasell (copies in the Soc. of Antiq. Library 
and Taunton Museum). See also W. Stradling, Priory of CbUtonJPolden (Taunton 1839), P* 3' 5 Skinner, 
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(45) The other Pitney villa was situated on the high ground south 
of the first villa, at an elevation of about 200 feet above the sea, with a 
good prospect south and west. It was first detected about 1828 and was 
partly explored in i86i by Mn Chambers. Foundations, a mosaic of 
circles and squares interlacing in common fashion, potsherds, roof-tiles, 
etc., were discovered. But no proper description was ever issued.* 

(46) High Ham. A villa was excavated in 1861 about a mile 
south of High Ham church and half a mile west of Low Ham, on 
slightly rising ground near Sam's Cross. A plan is said to have been 
made, but no report was ever issued. Two mosaics were found, 
drawings of which, unfortunately ill-suited for reproduction, exist in 
Taunton Museum. One contained rectangular panels with conventional 
flowers and leaves inside a cable border. The other was a plain geo- 
metrical variation on a key pattern. The small objects found included a 
few coins of the later Empire (Allectus, Chlorus, Constantine), black 
ware and rims of mortaria, roof slates of shale, and bones.* 

(47) Langport, Huish Episcopi. The position of Langport is 
significant. At this point the marshy levels beside the Parrett give way 
to higher land on both sides, and the river itself narrows, thus affording 
a convenient place for a bridge and one that was easily defensible. 
Earthworks, which may be of very early date, have been traced to the 
north-east of the town and the river, and Stukeley casually calls the site 
Roman, though without any apparent authority. Since Stukeley's time, 
Roman remains have actually been found. The * Roman road ' traced 
about 1863 along the lower road of Langport, may or may not be really 
Roman. But pottery and coins were picked up in 1867 close to the 
railway station on the west bank of the river, and in the parish of Huish 
Episcopi, and tiles appear to have been found earlier on the same site. 
Captain Long has three coins found somewhere in Langport — a Second 
Brass of Trajan, a Third Brass of the Thirty Tyrants and another of the 
fourth century. These remains, and especially the tiles, suggest the 
existence of a villa or building on the west bank of the river. But even 
this requires to be proved by excavations, and no more extensive 
occupation is even suggested by our present evidence.' 

(48-49) Drayton, Curry Riyel. Two villas or houses have been 
detected about 900 yards apart, both close to the boundary which 
separates these parishes and near the eastern end of a low ridge of rising 
ground which juts out from the Blackdown range towards Langport and 
the river Parrett. Whether the two belonged to the same estate cannot 
be decided. 

Brit. Mu8. Add. MS. 33712, pp. 120-142, with sketches ; Corpus Inset, Lat, vii. 64 (from Hoare with a 
misreference to Phelps). I have given the inscription (b) as it is given in the original MS. of Hoare's 
pamphlet, now in my library. The site of the villa is marked on the Ordnance maps. 

» J. Rutter, Delineations of North West Somerset (Lond. 1829), p. 170 note ; Som, Proc. id. (l) 22, 
drawing of mosaic in Taunton Museum. The site is marked on the Ordnance maps. 

« Som. Proc. xi. (l) 33, 56; O.S. brii. SE. ; Taunton. Museum. 

» Stukeley, Itinerarium, ed. i. p. 147 ; ed. ii. p. 155 ; Gough's Camden^ s Brit. (1806), i. 98 ; Som. 
Pro€. iv. (2) 46, xi. (l) 7, and (2) 196 ; O.S. Ixxii. NE. ; information from Capt. Long of Woodlands, 
Congresbury. 
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{a) In Drayton parish, and near its western edge, 560 yards west 
of the church, in a field called Broadwell (on the tithe map No. 337), 
walls, paving, plaster, potsherds, a bronze ring, four coins (Claudius 
Gothicus, Carausius, Magnentius, Third Brass ; Pertinax (?), (silver) ; 
skeletons and urns containing human bones, were found about 1861 and 
the principal objects were given to the Taunton Museum. Some 400 
yards west of this, in Currey Rivel parish, part of a fibula, two bits of 
Samian and other potsherds came to light at the same time. 

{i) At Stanchester in Curry Rivel parish, 700 yards east of the 
church, some tesserae from a floor, coins (First Brass of Pius and Trajan, 
and many later copper), Samian and other potsherds, bits of bronze, 
three whorls of Kimmeridge shale, and other small objects were found 
in 1865. Coins have also been found at Wiltown, another hamlet of 
Curry Rivel, lying on the south side of that village.* 

(50) Bawdrip. A Roman villa seems to have stood in or very 
near this parish, possibly at Churchie Bushes, a field about half a mile 
east of Bawdrip village on the south slope of the Polden Hills. Paschal, 
writing in 1689 to Aubrey, mentions 'a pavement discovered in a 
ploughed field at Bawdrip some years ago.' Stradling, writing from 
Chedzoy in 1827 to Skinner, says that a villa had just been found in 
the next parish and on the south side of the Polden Hills, and had 
yielded black earth, flue tiles, potsherds, and a bluish-green bead. This 
bead appears to be the same as one found at Churchie Bushes, which 
was at first preserved in Mr. Stradling's museum and is now at Taunton. 
Churchie Bushes has also yielded a carved capital and some unglazed 
tiles, and might be accepted (subject to excavation) as the probable site 
of the villa. But it has also been identified as the site of a mediaeval 
chapel, and the matter is perhaps open to doubt.' 

V. VILLAS NEAR THE FOSSE IN THE SOUTH OF THE COUNTY (5I-58) 

(51) East Coker. A villa was discovered in 1753 at a site which 
is described as about a mile and a half south of Yeovil, on the cast 
side of the road leading to East Coker and near a good spring of water. 
Several rooms were distinguished and two mosaics, one figured and one 
of purely geometrical design. The figured mosaic (fig. 88) was laid over 
a hypocaust and measured 10 feet by 1 2 feet. Its colours were red, white 

1 Taunton Museum (Monckton Coll.) ; O.S. marking all three sites ; information from the Rev. 
R. Quick of Drayton, Mr. H. St. G. Gray and Dr. H. Norris. The Stanchester and Wiltown finds are 
mentioned in Som. Proc. xi. (i) 8, 56, and xviii. (i) 69. The name of the place appears in the Muchelney 
chartulary as * Stankestlas ' {Son, Record Soc, xiv. 39) and its second half may come from caestely not 
from ceasur (W. H. Stevenson). 

« Andrew Paschal to Aubrey, 4 Nov. 1689, in MS. Aubrey, 13, fol. 83, and 15, fol. no, in the Bod- 
leian Library ; the pavement mentioned in MS. Aubrey 15, fol. 105, as found near to Knoll Hill in 1670, 
may well be the same (see p. 352). W. Stradling, letter to Skinner in Brit. Mus. MS. Add. 33665, fo. 
337, and Priory of Chilton Polden (Bridgwater, 1839), p. 15 ; Som, Proc. xlvii. (i) 184. E. H. Brice, Som, 
Proc. xlix. (2) 187, mentions a statement by a Mr. Knott (whose father was vicar of Bawdrip till 1827) 
that a tessellated pavement had been found in the glebe land of the parish, and this nuy confirm Mr. 
Stradling's statement quoted in the text. But Mr. Brice himself takes Churchie Bushes to be the site of 
the mediaeval chapel called Ford Chantry. It is now grassland, and nothing ancient is discernible. 
The alleged villa at Slapeland in Chedzoy, noted by Mr. Stradling, must be different from the Bawdrip 
remains, whatever it be itself ; see the alphabetical index. 
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and blue, and its general scheme a circle enclosed in an oblong. Out- 
side the circle in the corners of the oblong were Mercuries' heads, and 
at its two ends a dog chased a hare or stag. Inside the circle was a 
curious and unusual scene. In front a female figure, draped over the 
knees, reclined on a couch. Another female figure, fiilly dressed, stood 
by, and, according to some accounts, a third helped to aflix a robe 
round the reclining figure. Behind stood a man fully clad, in the atti- 
tude of exposition. The whole has been explained as depicting a 
surgeon about to operate on a patient, and this view may serve in place 
of anything better. The other mosaic showed a purely geometrical 
design of lozenges, octagons, asiatic shields, and the like and measured 
. . lo feet by 14 feet. The smaller finds 

''''' » I I I I made in the villa included bricks, 

tiles, iron objects and burnt bones, but 
have not been properly recorded.^ 

Further discoveries were made 
about 1 8 18 or 1820 at the same spot, 
or very close to it, in a field called 
Chesil or Chessells. Foundations, 
hypocausts, two mosaics, one figured 
and one geometrical, painted wall 
plaster, tiles, potsherds and coins were 
discovered. The figured mosaic was 
a fragment of about 3^ feet by 4 feet, 
representing two men returning from 
the chase carrying a spear each and a 
dead stag slung from a pole propped 
on their shoulders, with a small dog 
barking below the stag (fig. 87). The 
colours arc blue-black, red and a 
yellowish drab, on a white ground. The coins were of Faustina (much 
defaced), Constantine, Crispus, Constantius (probably the second), Julian 
and Valens.* 

» Teovil General Evening Post, 23 June 1753 ; Gent, Mag. 1753, p. 293 (misplaced under Devon in 
the Gent, Mag, Libr, p. 40) ; Ducarel in Brit. Mus. Addit. MS. 6210, p. 72 (olim, p. 50) ; Collinson, ii. 
340 ; Goughy British Tofogr. ii. 226, and Adds, to Camden, i. 91, I here reproduce an unpublished 
drawing preserved in a copy of Collinson's Somerset in the Bodleian (Gough, Som, 10) ; it omits the 
third female figure — ^which indeed is said hy those who mention it to have been much damaged. It 
seems from this drawing that the explanation of the mosaic given hy C. R. Smith, Coll, Ant, ii. 53, cannot 
stand. The suggestion that it represents a Christian baptism is stUl less possible.^ The mosaic itself was 
destroyed soon after its discovery. [^Aen£<a^) ^'^ii fenoJs? m VAojKo^ AU.Ver^«X u trAdx^ t^t-J 

* Phelps, Introd, p. 167 (from Skinner, who visited the excavations and left a record in his diary, 
Brit. Mus. Addit. MS.) ; C. R. Smith, Coll. Ant, ii. 51, with a plate of the mosaic, from a sketch made 
at the time of its discovery ; John Batten, South Somerset (Yeovil, 1894), p. 106 ; the mosaic itself is at 
Taunton. The site is nurked on the O.S., half a mile north of North Coker hamlet, in the parish of 
East Coker, near the road to Yeovil and on the east side of it. Another drawing of the hunting scene is 
preserved in the WoUaston Collection of drawings of mosaics in the South Kensington Museum. It 
differs considerably in detail from the original : the deer is differently slung, the dog in the foreground is 
also different, and the colouring varies markedly. It is evidently restored and (like some other drawings 
in this collection) is not very uustworthy in detail. Mr. Smith's drawing is far more accurate, but in 
some points, and especially in colouring, is not quite satisfactory. My fig. 87 is taken from a photograph 
of the original, by Mr. H. St. G. Gray. 
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Fig. 88. Mosaic found at East Coker, 1753. 
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Fig. 85. Pitney Mosaic C (scale j,^). 



Fig. 86. Pitney Mosaic B (p. 327). 
(From Hascll) ^^. 



Fig. 87. CoKER Mosaic (p. 330). 

(From a Photograph. Scale i t 15.) 
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It can hardly be doubted that the finds of 1753 and 1818-20 
belong to the same villa, and that this formed a considerable and am- 
bitiously ornamented structure, occupied, if not earlier, at any rate 
during the fourth century, 

(5^) West Coker. Here, in a field called Chessells, a villa was 
discovered and partially examined by Mr. John Moore in 1861. Few 
definite foundations were met with, but abundant evidences of a house, o>>vn. A rv^^ P,^ ^c^ 
such as many blue and red tesserae from pavements, painted wall-plaster, [^ . 
tiles, roof slates and debris of building stone. The excavators thought 
that the villa had been burnt down, the spot rifled, and a subsequent 
building of rude character erected with burnt stones. Among the 
smaller finds were some pre-Roman items, suggesting that the site had ^ ^ ^xX Mmc^\, 
been occupied at least by an interment of older date than the Roman '^S'' * A , . 

period. The Roman items included Samian and other potsherds, many 
iron nails, some bits of bronze — including a rude statuette of Mars, 3 ^ . . ( /^^^tc^rc^i 
in. high, a bracelet and a pair of tweezers — bones of food animals ; . , . rr 1, ir 

and several coins — i Lucilla, i Faustina, i Otacilia and Third Brass of 
Tetricus and other emperors to Valens, which show that the villa was 
occupied at least till near the end of the fourth century. Specially 
noteworthy is a bronze plaque, i| inches high and 2| inches in length, 
on which an inscription has been punched — 

DEO • MARTI Kr. ^^. ,; ^ J / 

RIGI8AM0 /^C t<- >- ;-^ 

IVENTIV8 -. V M ^- r 

8ABINVS ' 

V-8-L-L-M 

^To Mars Rigisamus, erected by luentius (that is Juventius) 
Sabinus.' Mars Rigisamus appears to be a Celtic deity Romanized ; 
he occurs also on an inscription at Bourges in France. The whole of 
the West Coker remains suggest a house of some size and importance, 
and it is to be regretted that no proper plans or sketches have been 
published.^ 

(53) Norton sub Hamdon. At Norton sub Hamdon, near the 
Fosse, and underneath the south-west corner of Ham Hill, remains have 
been found in the village at Blackbarrowfield. These remains are: 
dark soil, potsherds, bones, an iron ring, a broken quern 6 feet deep, and 
also a well 39 feet deep, which, when excavated in 1897, yielded more 
potsherds, bones and querns, a small bronze fibula, tesserae, and a coin 
of Julia Mamaea (FECVN AVGV8TAE), this last found 6 feet deep. 
The tesserae indicate a pavement, and therefore a dwelling house of 
some sort.* 

(54) South Petherton. In this parish three sites of Roman villas 
have been found or conjectured, but only one has adequate evidence. 

1 Moore, Brit Arch, Assoc. Joum. xviii. 392, and xix. 322 ; the latter account it abo given in Gtnt, 
Mag, 1864, i. 60 ; Coff. Inset, Lat. yii. 6i. In the Assoc, Joutn. the dedicator's name is given as Inven- 
Tivs, in the Gent, Mag, as Iventivs. The latter seems the more probable, since the name Inventins 
seems to occur nowhere else, while luventius and its byform Iventios are not uncommon ; see for ex- 
ample Corf, Inscr, Lai, vi. 2094JO-20958. For the Bonrges inscription see Corf, Inser, Lai, ziii. 1 190. 

* C. Trask, Norton sub Hamdon (Taunton, 1898), pp. 19, 240 ; information from Dr. Norris. 
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(i) A villa is said to have existed at Jailers* Mill, on the river 
Parrett, about a mile north-east of South Petherton, and about | mile 
north-west of the Fosse. " Here," says CoUinson, " remains of Roman 
buildings, coins, urns, paterae and terras were dug up/* 

(2) A pavement indicating another villa is reported to have been 
uncovered in 1673 at Watergore, half a mile south of South Petherton, 
and on the Fosse. But the earliest reference to it occurs in Collinson 
more than a century later, and is not to be received with any great 
confidence. 

(3) Foundations are also said by Collinson to have been found at 
Wigborough, but these are more probably mediaeval, as Dr. Norris 
tells me. 

Coins have been picked up one by one at various places all over 
this parish, and a hoard was dug up in 1720 at Petherton Bridge, near 
the first villa. Whether the two figures in relief built into the parapet 
of the bridge are Roman seems very doubtful.* 
(^rvWtvitx^^*) (55) Seavington. A villa was found and^ excavated'' hiit in 1861 

and 1862, in a field called Crimmelford, or Curnelford Kapp, about | 
mile south of St. Michael Seavington, and 300 yards west of the Fosse. 
It is situated on slightly elevated ground sloping gently to the south, 
with a good view of the open country all round. The entire building 
was not uncovered, the excavations were badly recorded, and the 
remains were immediately destroyed. Hence it is impossible to form 
any idea as to the character or the date of the villa. Several rooms 
were laid open, some with hypocausts under them, and two containing 
mosaics. One of these had a geometrical pattern in red, white, and 
blue ; the other was formed of squares of coarse red and white tesserae, 
while a third room was paved with red tiles about a foot square. 
Other remains included painted stucco from the walls, roof tiles, human 
skeletons, burnt bones, charcoal, potsherds, iron, bone pins and oyster 
shells, the debris of two ash pits.* A copper coin of Constantius II was 
found in 1889 in this parish, near Fowts, and coins are also ascribed to 
the neighbouring parish of Lopen (Alphabetical Index). These may be 
waifs firom the villa. 

(56) Chard. Two sites in this parish seem to have yielded signi- 
ficant remains, (i) Near St. Margaret's Chapel, on St. Margaret's 
Hill, in South Chard, quite close to the Fosse Way, remains were found 
in 1843, which may denote a villa of the third or fourth century. 
They consisted of tiles, tesserae, roof slates, opus signinum, potsherds, 

1 Collinson, Hist of Somitset (1791), iii. io6, 7 ; he describes Jailer's Mill as in South Harp tithing, 
but he probably confused it with Petherton Mill. And as \^gborough and South Harp are quite dose 
together, it is more probable that Wigborough was in the tithing of South Harp, and not Jailer's Mill. 
For the coins, see the alphabetical index. For the * children ' on Petherton bridge, sec a paper by 
H. Norris, Sonurset and Dorset N, and Q., June 1903, with illustrations. 

> Genu Mag. 1862 (i), 298 ; G. P. R. Pulman, Book of the Axe (1875), pp. 68, 69 ; H. Norris, South 
PetbertoUy p. 15, and Som, Proc. zzxvii. (i) 26. Tiles, tesserae, potsherds, fragment of mosaic, etc., in 
the Hull Collection at Chard, and in Taunton Museum. In the Walter Collection in the same Museum 
there is a rough drawing of one of the pavements. The site, still distinguishable by potsherds lying on 
the surface, is correctly marked on the Ordnance Map, Ixxxviii. NE. A^c^^ivMb u« tA«Uk tiVuA FS (|3r*ISl 
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and coins dating from 250-380 a.d. (2) In a field near the Crewr 
kerne road, just east of the town, foundations of buildings and three 
Roman coins were turned up in 1856. The records of both these 
finds are vague and unsatisfactory. But they justify us in assuming the 
existence of one, or possibly of two, houses. For a few scattered 
smaller finds in the parish of Chard see the alphabetical index.* 

(57) Wadeford. In a sheltered and well watered spot amidst the 
eastern Blackdown hills, at Wadeford, in the parish of Combe St. 
Nicholas, stood a Roman villa of considerable pretensions. It was first 
discovered in 18 10, and some excavations were attempted about 1861. 
The plan of the edifice was not very clearly traced ; possibly it belonged 
to the courtyard type (fig. 89). The contents are better known. In 




Fic. 89. 

18 10 two mosaics were unearthed. One, measuring 6 feet by 8 feet, 
showed a geometrical pattern of conventional flowers in circles and 
octagons in yellow, red, blue and grey on a white ground, the whole 
being set (as often) in a border of plain red brick tessellation (A on 
plan). The other pavement, 6 feet square, consisted of a central circular 
panel enclosed in two interlacing squares, which in their turn were 
contained by an octagon, while a square of maeander pattern bordered 
the whole. Both these mosaics perished soon after 1 8 1 o through frost. 
In 1 86 1 five more pavements were found, all geometrical in pattern, 
mostly in very imperfect condition, and a hypocaust. The smaller 

1 Hull Collection in Chard Museum ; G. P. R. Pulman, Book of the Axe (1875), P- 4^- ^^ ^ C. 
Hoare Qxi Skinner't papen, Add. MS. 32839, pp. 125, 137) refers vaguely to a mosaic found at Chard, 
presumably about or before 1820. But this statement may quite well refer to the Wadeford villa 
(No. 57). 
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finds included tiles, painted wall plaster, roof slates ; a bronze hand, a ring 
fibula, and other small items in bronze ; many potsherds and some 
coin& — ^five First Brass (one of Claudius I) and some Third Brass of 
Gallienus, Tetricus and others. Scattered remains have also been 
picked up elsewhere in the parish. Such are a gold coin of Valentinian 
(RE8TITVT0R REIPVBLICAE-8IRM), 5 Constantinian coins found in 
1858 in the churchyard, and a fibula found at Mill Court. But David- 
son's idea of a Roman road leading from Castle Neroche to Streteford- 
on-the-Axe may safely be rejected.* 

(58) Whitestaunton. In a sheltered nook high in the Blackdown 
hills, close to the church and manor house of Whitestaunton, is a 
spring known as St. Agnes Well, reputed in the vicinity to be tepid, 
and to possess slight medicinal qualities. Close by, the remains of a 
Roman villa were found about 1845 in altering the road, and were 
partially excavated in 1882-3 by the late Mr. Charles Elton, Q.C., 
M.P., owner of the spot. The discoveries included living and bath 
rooms, hypocausts, mosaic flooring of geometrical patterns (guilloche 
borders, svastika, etc.), painted wall-plaster, flue tiles, roofing slates, and 
many smaller objects ; Samian and other potsherds, window and other 
glass, metal and bone objects, lead piping and some balls of lead about 
the size of small oranges, iron slag, etc. Part of the villa is still open, 
but it does not reveal the general plan, which has still to be traced.* 

5. THE LEAD MINES OF MENDIP 

The high limestone plateau of Mendip, like the similar uplands 
of Derbyshire, was in old time rich with much store of lead, which was 
accessible on the surface and easily worked. This lead was known to the 
Britons before the Roman period ; it was fiiUy worked by the Romans 
and by generations of medieval miners, and is even now the object of occa- 
sional enterprise. It is to this recent enterprise that we owe the most 
part of our knowledge of the Roman operations. Our earlier antiquaries 
were ignorant of them. Camden is silent about Roman mines on 
Mendip, and explains an inscribed pig of Roman lead as a triumphal 
record of a Roman victory. Even two centuries later his editor, 
Gough, though understanding well enough the pig of lead, has nothing 
to say about the mines. The first discoveries, as it seems, were due 

i Phelpty Introd. p. 174 ; Som. Proc. i. (i) 28, xiii. (i.) 70 ; J. Davidson, British and Roman Remains 
near AxminsUr (London, 1833), p. 76, brief account ; Skinner, Addit. MS. 33665, fol. 338, rcf. to 
mosaic found 18 10 ; Pulman, Book of the Axe^ p. 459 (based on some of the pr^ieding references) ; 
remains in Taunton Museum and in the Hull G>llectionin Chard Town Hall. Drawings of the floral 
mosaics found in 1810 are reproduced by Lysons, ReU. Britannico Romanag^ i. part ir., and in Som. Proc. zi. ; 
and others exist in the Walter Collection at Taunton and in the WoUaston Collection at South Kensing- 
ton. A drawing, which I take to represent the other mosaic of 1810, b in the Walter Collection. Mr. 
John Brown has a few objects from the site at his house dose by, which he allowed me to see. Tlie 
position is correctly marked in the Ordnance Survey, 6 in. Izxxvii. S£. 

• Elton, Academy^ i Sept« 1883, reprinted in Som. Proc. xzix. (2) 98 ; Antiqnary, viii. (1883) 226 ; 
remains at the Manor House, which Commander Elton kindly shewed me. In the absence of a plan, it 
is useless to discuss the arrangements of the rooms. But I do not think that those suggested by Mr. 
Elton are very probable. 
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to John Skinner, sometime rector of Camerton, and an enthusiastic 
explorer of Roman remains in his own parish and outside it (p, 290). 
He dug near Charterhouse on Mendip in 1819-20, and found traces 
of buildings and of lead-smelting of Roman date. Chance discoveries 
followed, and the existence of Roman mines in this region became 
generally recognized. But the principal part of our knowledge of 
these mines was not obtained till later. About 1867-76 attempts were 
made to resume the lead-mining, and in particular to resmelt the heaps 
of imperfectly treated ore left behind by Roman or medieval miners. 
To the archaeologist, though not perhaps to the financier, the result 
was most satisfactory. A vast quantity of Roman remains was obtained, 
and evidence revealed of an active mining industry and a large mining 
population in the Roman period. Unfortunately, the gains were not 
utilized. No proper watch was kept over the discoveries. No details 
were noted of the circumstances under which special objects were 
unearthed. No plans or drawings were prepared. Even the objects 
themselves were speedily scattered. Many were acquired by Mr. A. C. 
Pass of Clifton, by Sir Edward Hill and others. To-day, nearly thirty 
years after the time of discovery and dispersal, it is impossible to collect 
the scattered clues, or to give anything more than a general description.* 

The Roman mining operations extended over a considerable area 
of Mendip between Blackdown on the north and the village of Priddy,* 
4 miles away to the south, and finds have been made in various parts of 
this region. But the centre of activity lay just to the south of Black- 
down (fig. 90). Here, close to the farm of Charterhouse and the meeting- 
point of the parishes of Blagdon, Charterhouse and Ubley, is the gentle 
well-watered valley of Blackmoor. The bottom of the valley is full 
of old mining refuse, and its northern slope, and in particular three fields 
called Town Field and Upper and Lower Rains Batch have yielded the 
largest part of the Roman remains found in the neighbourhood. 

These remains unfortunately include very little that throws light 
on the arrangement and the buildings of the mining settlement. 
Skinner records bricks, tiles, mortar, and also lead scoriae as found by 
him in 1820 in Upper and Lower Rains Batch, and estimates the 
extent covered by remains at sixty acres. Sir R. Colt Hoare, who 
probably visited the spot with Skinner, mentions a large tract covered 
with square and circular foundations. Later writers speak of well- 
made drains three or four feet deep, foundations of huts, window glass, 
a layer of charcoal and scoriae two feet thick, and ftirnaces, some con- 

* For Skinner's work see Addit. MS. 33656, etc., and MS. in the Bath Institution. For the 
finds of 1867-76 see InUUectud Observer^ xii. (1867), 234 ; Proc. Soc. AnU vi. 187 ; vii. 156 ; Arch. Joum. 
xxziii. 196, 352 ; J<mm, Brit, Arch, Assoc, xxxi. 129- 142 ; xxxiii. 106, 251 ; Proc, Som, xxvii. (i), 76; 
Bath Field Club, iii. 335 ; Cardiff NaturalisU* Soc, vii. (1875), 1-8. I have examined the collections in 
the Taunton and Bristol Museums, the latter of which now includes the cabmets of the late Mr. A. C. 
Pass, and have been allowed to reproduce some objects in these pages. Some sketches by the late J. T. 
Irvine are in the Library of the Soc. of Antiquaries. 

* Skinner notes a coin of Trajan (a.d. 105) as found near Priddy (MS. 33716, p. 87), and potsherds 
have been and still are occasionally picked up round it. Some of these potsherds are in the Glastonbury 
and Bristol Museums : the former has a Samian bowl OF'LICIN. See also Som, Proc. xiL (l) 6a 
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taining traces of lead ore when found — all uncovered in the Town Field 
and very near it/ But they give no details, and nothing now survives 
to supply their omission. At the present day the one visible object of 
antiquity in the region is the so-called amphitheatre on the hillside 
a little north-west of the Town Field. It is a low, continuously 
circular bank of earth, enclosing a flat space some 75 feet in diameter. 
The bank rises 5-6 feet above the general level of the ground, and the 
interior is sunk about as much below the same level. We cannot decide 
its precise use, but it is ill-suited to form a pond or water reservoir, and 
the notion of a tiny amphitheatre is not wholly absurd.* 




6CALE0r\Ami8 



Fig. 90. Charterhouse Mining District. 

But if traces of buildings be few, movable objects abound. Lead 
may naturally take the precedence in our list. Not only do great 
quantities of scoriae and charcoal mark old mining sites, perhaps of 
various dates. Definitely Roman activity is attested by a dozen in- 
scribed pigs of lead, to be enumerated below, and by others which, 

» Skinner (see last'note) ; R. C. Hoare, Ancient Wilts (Roman Acra), u. 42 ; Cardiff Nat. Soc. vii.l-8 ; 
IntfU. Obs, xii. 234 ; Rutter and Phelps merely repeat Hoare. 

« O.S. marking two entrances which do not exist. I have examined it and have had it survcTcd for 
this article. A second amphitheatre, said to have existed half a mile southwards (Scarth), needs .more 
evidence to prove it. The Roman camp marked on the O.S. is to my eye fictitious. 
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Fig. 91. Objects from Charterhouse, now in Taunton Museum. 

I. Lead weights (^). 2. Clay Bullets (^). 3. Black incised ware (^). 4. Clay Crucibles (§). 

5. Crucible with lead handle (J). 6. Brick imitating wicker work (J). 7. Parts of a lead pig (|). 

(See p. 337.) 
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though uninscribed, have been found among Roman remains, such as 
four discovered by Skinner, which vary in weight from eighty to one 
hundred pounds. A mass of pure lead, weighing 78 lb., smelted (as it 
would seem) but never run into a mould, was found about 1875. 
Smaller lead objects are plentiful : weights, some of which form sets 
(p. 344), a lamp, sling bullets 3^ ounces in weight, a counter inscribed 
CATV, nails, a small pick which may have been a toy, clay crucibles 
with lead still adhering, and so forth. 

Bronze and iron also occur freely. Bronze fibulae, in particular, 
are plentiful, and the Pass collection alone numbers some 230 bow 
fibulae, 20 disk fibulae, mostly enamelled, and various penannular speci- 
mens (fig. 92). One or two of the bow fibulae approach the La-T6ne 
types, and may be pre-Roman. Two others, of the Aucissa style (fig. 97), 
belong to the first century of our era. None suggest so late a date as 
the fourth century. One of the disk fibulae is dragonesque, and another 
represents a mtm ^ shield ' type also found in the Derbyshire caves and 
elsewhere.* Besides these fibulae, we have to record a curious mask 
(fig. 94), a bell, keys, tweezers, pins, and the like — in all, a rich variety. 
Iron is also frequent, but naturally less well preserved. We find tools, 
chains (fig. 95), a chopper, a long knife, some rings, and five horseshoes, 
said by Mr. Scarth to be smaller than those now in use.* 

The pottery includes the usual types. The Samian, preserved 
chiefly in the Taunton Museum, comprises embossed pieces of the first 
and second centuries (types 37, 38, J9 of Dragendorfi^ and D^chelette). 
Interesting, though not at all uncommon, is a black ware with incised 
semicircles, for which see fig. 91. I may mention here also two bits 
of a small statuette in white clay, of a kind which is common especially 
in North Gaul and South Britain,' and some ten or twelve engraved 
signet gems, a few of which, such as the butting bull and the fishing 
cupid, shew good workmanship and may belong, as Mr. Lewis suggested, 
to the first century* (fig. 93). Sheet and bottle glass, bones and the 
usual debris also occur. To this list must be added three inscribed stones, 
all so fragmentary that they tell us little, and an oaken spade found 5 feet 
underground which may have a better claim than most of such finds 
to be called Romano-British. It was made of one solid block 
2 1 inches long : its handle was square, and its blade, 1 1 inches long 
and 8 inches broad, was also squared at the sides. It is now in the Bristol 
Museum. 

It remains to notice the coins. Of these it is impossible now to 
compile anything like a complete account. I can only give a list, drawn 
up by Mr- A. T. Martin, of some forty-five coins in the Pass collection, 
and supplement that by chance references in print and chance coins 

* F.C.H. Difhy/i, 234, fig. 34; Arcbaeokgical Journal^ Ixii. 265. 

• Ptoc. Bath Field Club, iii. 339. 

» C. R. Smith, Coll. Ant. vi. 48 ; Cumb. and Westm. Arch. Trans, xv. 504. 

« S. S. Lewis, Cambridge Antiq. Soc. Report, 1877-8, and Communicatums, iv. 278, from which 
fig. 93 is taken. Compare p. 252 (gems found at Bath). 
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preserved elsewhere. The result is a long series, commencing with two 
British silver, two Republican and one Triumviral issue. The earliest 
Empire is represented by three coins of Tiberius, and thence onwards 
the list is continuous till the middle of the second century. The period 
A.D. 170-280 is less well represented. Constantinian issues are com- 
moner, but the later part of the fourth century is a blank.^ Only one 
hoard is known. This was discovered early in 1846 (not 1849) at 
Charterhouse, and the supposed spot is marked on the Ordnance Survey. 
It numbered some 900 coins, copper partly washed with silver, and 
covered the reigns of Claudius Gothicus, Aurelian, Tacitus, Probus, 
Carus, Diocletian, Maximian, etc., and was probably deposited, like 
many similar hoards, about the time of Carausius.' 

Such are the Roman remains of Charterhouse, so far as I have 
been able to gather the details from scattered sources. They are few 
and fragmentary enough, but they enable us to attempt some general 
sketch of the history of Roman lead mining on Mendip. The lead, it 
would seem, was known to the Britons before the Roman conquest. 
Thus much we may infer from the early fibulae and British coins dug 
up at Charterhouse, and from the occurrence of lead objects in the pre- 
Roman village a few miles off, at Glastonbury. After the conquest, 
the Romans at once developed the mines. Within five or six years, as 
the inscribed pigs of lead demonstrate, they were busy smelting the lead. 
Probably its export had already begun. Some years ago there was 
found in a harbour of northern France a lead pig bearing Nero's name, 
which there is reason to connect with the Mendip mines,' and it would 
appear to have been lost in the disembarkation on the French coast. 
This activity continued for more than a century. Our series of in- 
scribed pigs and our list of coins are almost continuous till the reign 
of Marcus and Verus (a.d. 161-9). But there we meet a pause. A 
similar pause at a similar date confronts us elsewhere in Britain and in 
other provinces where mines were worked.* It is often ascribed to the 
altered fortunes of the Roman Empire, which, at the close of the second 
century, suffered a heavy change from peace and good government to 
frontier wars and weak or cruel rulers. But in part it may be due to 

» The deuils arc :— 2 sUver British (i Pass, i Sir E. Hill, sec Evans, Ane. British Coins^ p. 465) ; 
3 Republican, of which one a legionary coin of Mark Antony (Pass) ; I plated silver and 2 bronze of 
Tiberius (Pass) ; a or 3 Claudius (Pass ; Brit. Arch, Assoc. Joum. xxxi. 142) ; 2 Nero (Pass) ; I Vitelliua 
(Brit. Arch. Assoc. Joum) ; i silver and 2 bronze Vespasian (Pass ; Briu Arch. Assoc. Joum) ; I Titus 
(Pass) ; 2 or 3 bronze Domitian (Pass) ; I silver Nerva (Pass) ; 3 silver and 3 bronze Trajan (Pass ; Proc. 
Soc. Ant. vi. 187 ; Brit. Arch, Assoc. Joum.) ; i silver and S bronze Hadrian (Pass) I silver and I bronze 
Plus (Pass ; Taunton Museum) ; i bronze Commodus (Pass) ; I base silver and I large bronze Severus 
Alexander (Pass) ; 2 bronze Tetricus (Pass, Skinner) ; I bronze Tacitus (Proc. Soc. Ant. ; Brit. Arch. 
Assoc. Joum.) ; 2 bronze Probus (do.), i Third Brass Q. Gothicus (Pass) ; i Maximian ^ass) ; 6 or » 
G)nstantinian (Pass ; Brit. Arch. Assoc. Joum.) and i Licinius {Proc. Soc. Ant.). Waldron, in the Cardiff 
Nat. Soc. vii., mentions coins of Claudius, Trajan, Hadrian, Pius and Constantine. The seeming scanti- 
ness of coins dating from the late second and early third centuries has parallels at Bath (p. 287), and» 
indeed, elsewhere. At Bath, however, the scantiness extends to the middle of the third century, and 
may have a special cause. * Dorset County Chronicle and Somersetshire Gazette^ March 19, 1846. 

« Found at^S. Val6ry-8ur-Somme : now in the St. Germain-en-Laye museum, where I have seen it 
(Cagnat, Annee Epigraphique^ 1888, No. 53). It bears the name also of the Second Legion. 

« Hirschfdd, Verwaltungsgeschichu (ed. 2, 1905), pp. 156, 178. 
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Fig. 92. Fibulae from Charterhouse in the Pass Collection. 
(Bristol Museum). \, 
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Mart } (nicolo). 




Minerva (jasper). 




Symbol of plenty (nicolo). 




Genre sketch (jasper). 




Espousal (paste). 




Shepherd (paste). 




Roma (carnelian). 



Mars (jasper). 




Mercury (paste). 




Mars (carnelian). 



o 



Cupid (jasper). 




Plenty (paste). 




Bull (white sand). 

Fig. 93. Gems from Charterhouse. 

(After S. S. Lewis). 




Youth and Maiden (carnelian). 
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exhaustion of accessible ores, and in part perhaps to changes in system 
involving changes in the inscriptions relating to the system. It is at 
least unlikely that where easily workable ore remained, it should have 
been left unworked in the third century. The demand for lead cannot 
have then altogether ceased, however much it may have diminished, 
and one may wonder whether the production did not continue, though 
perhaps the system changed and the fashion (for example) of making up 
the metal into heavy pigs may have varied. At Charterhouse, at any 
rate, a stone fragment seems to date from the reign of Septimius 
Severus (a.d. 193-208), though it is too short for certain interpretation 
and might be otherwise explained (p. 340). The coins, too, may 
perhaps suggest a revival of activity after about a.d. 284 in the period 
of Carausius and the Constantines. But here the darkness which at no 
point leaves the history of the mines drops deeper down, and of the 
later fourth century we have no record. 

Equally little is known of the administration. All the inscribed 
pigs of lead bear emperors' names, and it is plain the Mendip mines, 
like all or nearly all provincial mines, were Imperial property. But of 
the officials and miners we know nothing directly. In the early days, 
perhaps, the soldiers of the Legio II Augusta were employed, as 
soldiers not infrequently were, in connexion with the mines.^ For 
the rest we can only say that the activity of the mines must have been 
considerable during the early empire. The abundance of small objects 
and in particular of fibulae indicates a very considerable population of 
miners gathered round the pools of Blackmoor and the smelting furnaces 
of Townfield. The character of some of these objects, for instance the 
fibulae and signet gems, points further to some amount of civilized life. 
The occurrence, lastly, of three stone inscriptions may supply cause 
for supposing that the Latin language was more or less understood by 
the miners. 

But at the end it is clear that the picture is imperfect. One 
leaves it with the conviction that the long grassy slopes and woods 
around Blackmoor conceal more than has yet been found, and that 
further exploration might reveal the vestiges of definite buildings, the 
records of the local administration, the furnaces and moulds of the 
smelters, and the roads or communications by which the mining settle- 
ment on the upland plateau sent its goods to the outer world.' 



INSCRIPTIONS OF THE MENDIP LEAD MINES 
(1-3, stone ; 4-15, lead pigs ; 16-21, small inscribed objects) 

(i) Stone about 10 inches wide by 17 inches high. Found in 1875 in pulling down a farm- 
building of Mr. Benjamin Panes at Charterhouse, north of the Town Field ; now lost. 

The interpretation is uncertain. The opening suggests a dedication I{atn) o(ftimo) 
m(aximo) [ft num{inibusy] Jug. But the rest is obscure, except domo Roma in line 6, which 
suggests that some person named in the inscription was bom in Rome. Professor Hiibner pre- 

* See p. 338, note 2. The Twentieth Legion similarly appean on a pig of lead, 
s What little can as yet be said on this last point will be said on pp. 350-1. 
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ferred to regard the fragment as sepulchral. Unfortunately the reading is not certain. I 
have given die text according to three indifferent squeezes in the Library of the Society of 

/ IS/\A Bins high, 

/ A V G 14 do. 

K/P RES \i da 

jRCRFEttT 
TVQN I.. 

OR.MIPSA 

Antiquaries : AVG in line 2 seems to me certain, as it did to Scarth on the original stone : 
line 5 b doubtful, line 7 (except the A) fairly sure : I do not think there was an eighth line. 
Published by Scarth, Bath Field Club, iii. 336 ; Watldn, Arcb. Jaum. xxxiii. 334 from Scarth ; 
Hiibner, Epbemeris, iii. 121, from a poor squeeze. 

(2) Fragment found at Charterhouse in 1873 or 1874; now lost. The letters domin. 
Septimi might indicate the Emperor Septimius Severus or one of his immediate successors, but 
the surviving piece is too small to yield any certain sense and other interpretations are possible. 




I have given the text from a drawing by the late J. T. Irvine, in the Library of the Society of 
Antiquaries. Published by Scarth, Brit. Arcb. Assoc. Jaum. xxxi. 142 (badly); Hiibner 
EpbfMfriSy iii. 121, reproducing Scarth's bad copy ; Watldn, Arcb. Jaum. xxxiii. 354. 

(3) Fragment found about the same time and place as the preceding, but said not to form 




part of it ; now lost. Its sense is, of course, irrecoverable. Published by the same writers as 
the preceding : I have copied a drawing by Irvine in the Society of Antiquaries' Library. 

I have made considerable inquiries as to the fate of these stones and in particular of No. I, 
but without result. No. i seems to have been last seen in the care of Mr. Scarth. 

(4) Ploughed up in the reign of Henry VIII near Wookey Hole (Ochie Hole), the source 
of the Ochie or Axe, 5 miles south of Charterhouse : preserved for some time by the Duke of 
Norfolk in Lambeth, but soon lost. Size, weight and shape not recorded, except as ablanga 
plutnbi tabula. Possibly it was merely the top surface of a pig, like Nos. 13-15, but Leland's 
Latin is not very explicit. 

Tl. CLAVD. OAE8AR. AVG. P.M. TR. P. Villi. IMP. XVI. DE BRITAN. 

* Tiberius Claudius Caesar Augustus, ponrifex Maximus, tribunitia fotestate for the ninth 
year (a.d. 49), Imperator for the sixteenth time; from Britain.' 

Yint^\ih\isi\i^hYlAtlzndifAssn^^ 
ed. Heame, S, p. 45)- Hence, presumably, Camden (ed. i, 1586), pp. 104-5, reading CLAVDIV8 
and dividing the text (wrongly, as is plain) into two lines after P.M. : from Camden, Lambarde 
(s.v. Onky) and many more, whom, as wholly third hand, it is needless to dte ; Hiibner, C 1201, 
foUows Camden also. 

Leland and Camden took the object to be a trophy, but it is plainly a lead pig from the 
Mendip mines. Possibly enough the letters DE BRITAN may have been on the side and 
the rest on the face of the pig if it was a perfect specimen, but Leland gives the whole without 
division of lines. 
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(S) Kg of lead found in August 1853 near Blagdon, on the northern flank of Mendip; 
now in the British Museum. Weight 163 lb. ; len^ at base, 24 inches ; width, 6^ inches. 
Inscribed both on the top and on one side (fig. 96). 




m?MA?i 






Fio. 96. {AfchaeologU,) 
On the top BRITANNICi - AVQ - Fl 
On tbe iuUf twice over V * ET * P 

* (The lead of) Britannicus son of Augustus, smelted in the consulship of Veranius and 
Pompeius (a.d. 49).' This explanation, first offered by Hiibner, seems to be the best explan- 
ation of the inscription on the side, llie top evidently refers to Britannicus son of Claudius, 
bom in a.d. 42, heir to Claudius till superseded in favour of Nero in 48 or 49, murdered 55. 
It would seem unlikely that his name should be employed as it is here after 49. 

First published by A. Way, Arch. Joum. xi. 278, xvi. 23 ; C. R. Smith, CoiUctanea Jntigua^ 
iii. 258 ; brief mentions in Proc, Soc. Ant, ser. 2, iii. 198, 439 ; Hiibner, Corp. Insc. Lat. vii. 1202. 
The text seems certain, though the last letter of the main inscription is blurred, and for the 
smaller one Way read V-EIP-C or V-FTPC and supposed this to denote the weight. I have 
not been able to examine the original (now in a cellar). But a squeeze sent me by Mr. R. 
A. Smith seems to shew V-ET Pf and V-ETP-C, the last letter being, however, rather like an 
inverted 8 (8) with a small top. 

The parish of Blagdon extends right up to the Charterhouse mining centre, and this pig 
may quite possibly have been discovered there and not at the village of Blagdon. 

(6) Pig of lead found at Charterhouse in June 1876 ; 172 lb. in weight, 23 inches long on its 
base and 19} inches on the chief inscribed face. Lettered on both top and side ; the letters on 
the top measure i^ inches high and those on the side {^ inch. Formerly in the collection of 
Dr. Wood, of The Willoughbys, Charterhouse : now in the custody of his executon, to whom 
I am indebted for details and a rubbing. 

IMP - VESPASIAN AVQ 

BRIT • EX ARQ • VE 

. Imp(eratoris) Fespasian(i) Aug(usti) : (flumbum) Brit(annicum) ex arg(entariis) VE, * belong- 
ing to the Emperor Vespasian : British lead from the silver worb.* The sense of VE is un- 
known. The suggestion ex argentaria ve(na) seems unlikely, and no other has been advanced. 
Published by Sc^rth, Proc. Soc. Ant. vii. (1877) 158, with a poor illustration ; hence Watkin, 
Arch. Joum. xxxiv. 130 and Hiibner, Efbemeris^ iii. 141. The text seems certain : VE seems 
from die rubbing to be far more likely than VF or VI, which have been suggested. 

(7) Pig of lead, 182 lb. in weight, found in July 1876 at Charterhouse, acquired by 
Dr. Wood of The Willoughbys and given by him in 1876 to the Bristol Museum, where it still is. 
The lettering is good, the stops triangular or foliated. 

IMP-VESPASIANI-AVQ 

Copied by myself. Published by Scarth, Proc. Soc. Ant. vii. 159, and Brit. Arch. Assoc. 
Joum. xxxiii. 106; hence Hnhntr^ EphemeriSf iii. p. 141 (wrongly calling it a ^ fragment*) and Wat- 
kin, Arch.Joum.xjcdv. 131. I give the weight as it was given me in Bristol Museum : Scarth 
states it at 2 cwt. in one place and 296 lb. in another, but these figures are far too large and 
must be wrong. 

(8) Part of a pig of lead, 15 inches long, 3I inches wide, 2 inches thick, found at Charterhouse 
about 1874 : I do not know where it is now. 
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IMP-VESPA8IA... 

This 18 part of a pig resembling Nos. 6 and 7. It is, however, only a half of the top surface. 
This in the mould would be the bottom lajer, and it seems that for some reason, this bottom 
layer became detached from the rest of the pig. The reason cannot of course now be deter- 
mined. But the stratification so often observable in pigs of lead may help to explain it, 
since it would seem that the melted lead was poured into the mould in parcds, and therefore 
the cohesion between the layen might occasionally be imperfect. The bottom layer, which 
touched the lettering, would perhaps be the most likely to be detached, as it might cohere to 
the lettering instead of to its own pig. 

Published by Scarth, Brit. Arch. Assoc. Joum. xxxi. 139 and Proc. Soc. AnU vi. 188 ; 
hence Watkin, Arch. Joum. xxxiii. 353 and Hiibner, Efhenurisy iii. p. 141. 

(9) Found in 1822 near Sydney Buildings, Bath : weight, 195 lb. 

IMP-HADRIANI-AVQ 
See the Bath inscriptions. No. 47. It can hardly be doubted that this pig came from the 
Mendip mines. It may have been intended for use in the Baths. 

(10) Pig of lead found Sept. 1873 at Charterhouse : where now, I do not know. Weight, 
223 lb. : the upper, inscribed, surface measures 19 by 2| inches. Hie letters IIP seem to have 
been blurred in casting. 

IMP • CAE8 • ANTONINI • AVQ • Pll P • P • 

* fThe lead of) the Emperor Giesar Antoninus Augustus Pius, father of his country.' 
This is the heaviest pig of Roman lead yet discovered in Britain. Published by Scarth, Proc. 
Soc. Ant. vi. 188, Brit. Arch. Assoc. Joum. xxxi. 138 ; hence Hiibner, Efhemeris^ iii. p. 141 ; 
and Watkin, Arch. Joum. zzxiii. 353. 

(11-12) Two pigs of lead found in 1865 in Bristol, in making excavations on the old bank 
of the river Frome, in Wade Street. One (i i) measuring on its inscribed face, 19 by 2} inches 
and weighing 76 lb., is in the British Museum. The other (12), weighing 89 lb., was at 
first in the collection of Mr. Edkins and is now in the Bristol Museum. Both pigs are imperfect 
in the first half of the name Antoninus, and probably came from the same mould (fig. 97). 







Fic. 97. (ArcbMologia). 

IMP- CAE8 -All/to NINI-AVG- Pll* P-P- 

* (Lead of) the Emperor Caesar Antoninus Augustus Pius, father of his country * (a.d. 
139-161). 

Published by Scarth, Proc. Soc. Ant. ser. 2, iii. (1865), 198 : hence Gent. Mag. (1866), i. 21 1 ; 
Way, Arch. Joum. xxiii. 278, from which I have taken my illustration ; Httbner, Corfus^ 
1 210. I have seen both pigs. 

(13) Found early in the eighteenth century near Bruton, about sixteen miles south-east 
of Charterhouse : 21 inches long, 3 J inches wide, 2 inches thick, 50 lb. in weight. Preserved at 
first at Longleat : later in the collection of Matthew Duane (died 1785) ; now lost. 

IMP-DVOR AVG ANTONINI 
ET VERI ARMENIAOORVM 

* (The lead of) the two joint rulers, Antoninus (i.e. Marcus Aurelius) and Verus, called 
Armenian * (a.d. 164-9). The inscription is obviously the same as No. 14. 

Published by Stukeley, Itin. Curiosum (ed. I, 1724), p. 143 and Medallic History of Car- 
ausius (1757), i. 167 ; hence Horsley, p. 328 ; Ward, Philosophical Trans, xlix. 699, and others ; 
Hiibner, Corpus, vii. 121 1 ; Soc. Ant. Minutes, 16 March 1758 = viii. 49. 

(14) Fragment, 8 inches long, 3i inches wide and } inch thick, found about 1874 at Charter- 
house : now in the Taunton Museum. See fig. 91, bottom. 
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Imp. DMr{um) Augg. ^^NTONINI 
et Vert ^r»e»i4)CORVM 

* (The lead of) the two Emperors, Antoninus (i.e. Marcus Aurelius) and Verus.' Marcus 
and Verus were conjoint rulers from a.d, 161-9 and bore the name Armeniaci from a.d. 163 
or 164. The date of this pig is therefore about a.d. 164-9. Published by Scarth, Brit. Arch. 
Assoc. J (mm. ixxi. 139 and Proc. Soc. Ant. vi. 189; hence Hiibner, Ephemeris, iii. p. 141 
and Watkin, Arch. Joum. xxxiii. 353 ; copied by myself. 

(15) Similar fragment, 5 J inches long, 2\ inches wide, and barely \ inch thick, found at 
Charterhouse about 1874 : now in the Taunton Museum, where I have seen it. See fig* 9i> 
bottom. 

Q 

MENIA 

It is obviously part of a pig like the preceding, but I am not sure that it comes from the 
same pig. Before Q in the upper line over the M is a trace of what may have been a ^i^d the 
same occurs after Q : this would give A\ug^. Ay as in the preceding inscription. Published 
by Scarth, Proc. Soc. Ant. vi. 189 ; Watkin, Arch. Joum. xxiiii. 353 from Scarth ; Hiibner, 
Ephem. iv. 206 from Watkin. 

^NOTE ON THE METAL OF THESE PIGS 
Professor Gowland has analysed five of these pigs vnth the following results : — 

Pig 
No. 5. Britannici 



7- 
9- 

II. 

12. 



Vespasiani 
Hadriani 
Antonini Pii 



Copper 


Antimony 


Arsenic 


Dwt. of tilTer 
per ton 


•043 


•021 


•014 , 


166-6 


•018 


. 017 


nil 


1307 


02s 


. 007 


nU 


13-37 


•024 


•019 


ml 


220 


•029 


•0083 . 


nil 


19-6 



In addition each pig contains a minute trace of gold, but no trace of tin. It is plain, 
Mr. Gowland remarb, that all the lead of these pigs has been treated for the extraction of 
silver. It is plain, also, that in this process the original impurities of the ore, copper, antimony 
and the like, have been reduced to such small proportions that they do not help us in deter- 
mining the character of the ore. Nor would they help us to refer a stray pig to its original 
mine by indicating the original character of the ore. Thus the pig found at Bath (No. 9, 
Hadriani) most closely resembles in analysis a pig found on Matlock Moor in Derbyshire, and 
one found at Charterhouse (Vespasiani, No. 7) most closely resembles another smelted near 
Matlock. But it is absurd to suppose that Somerset lead was taken to Derbyshire or Matlock 
lead to Mendip. 

(16-17) Two bronze fibulae of the type known as Aucissa, and inscribed with that name : 
found at Charterhouse, in the collection of Mr. A. C. Pass. See fig. 98. 
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(l) AVaSS w AVCI88 (2) IIIAVCI88 

C>pi«d by myself and published Archaeological Joumaly Ix. (1903), 240, Ixii. 265. The 
readings seem fairly clear. In (i) the letters are so close that I am not sure if G or Ol should be 
accepted, but CI is meant in either case. In (2) the fint three strokes are ornament : there are 
also two slender strc^es shown in the cut which seem accidental. 

The Audssa type of iibula is shown best by the accompanying cuts. Its features are a 
hinge instead of a spiral coil to work the pin, and a flat semicircular bow, widest above the hinge 
and decorated only by lines or beading running lengthwise. It occurs widely throughout the 
Roman Empire and even beyond it. Some thirty specimens are known which bear the name 
Aucissa : a few bear other names, and a vast number are uninscribed. They seem to belong 
chiefly to the Augustan period and the years immediately following : occasional specimens are 
found with remains assignable to the second half of the fint century. See further my articles 
cited above. 

(18) One of four small leaden roundels, barely an inch in diameter, bean the inscription 

ifcAtVi 

It is possible that the lettering may have been transferred from a bit of Samian. The Lydney 
Collection contains a small piece of lead inscribed DOCCIVSI — ^wrongly included by Hiibner 
among the pigs of lead — ^which appean to have got its inscription similarly from an ordinary 
Samian stamp. The roundels were found at Charterhouse and are now at Bristol Museum in 
the Pass collection, where I have examined them. 

(19) Four lead weights in the Pass CoUecdon, marked respectively : — 

:: 107*17 grammes. • . 53*64 grammes. 

80*27 „ blank 25*85 „ 

Copied by myself : the standard is obvious. Drawings of these, by the late J. T. Irvine, 
are in the Library of the Society of Antiquaries. 

(20) Four lead weights, in the Taunton Museum, stamped : — 

II about 19I oz. avoirdupois. 

Ml 3 oz. 

8 5i oz. 

V| II oz. 

Copied by myself and published Arch. Joum, xlix. 186. 

(21) Some stamps on Samian pottery are preserved in Taunton Museum ; — 

OFLCVIRIL.. inside a fish-shaped label, broken at the end. 

OF PATR 

ROPVS'FE {Corpus Inscr. Lai. xiii. looio, 1654). 

APOL-AV8TI 

ORI8PI 

OF SILVINI 

QENITORII 

8ILVANI 

SIIATIOIOF (? Asiatici officina). 

AI8ll'M (Corpus Inset. Lai. xiii. lOOio, 72). 

OF-COTTO 

CRI8PINI'M 

CRiaPV8(?) 

M*MON(?) 

PATE... 

PRIVAT.. 

REDITIM 

TITVRONI8 

One felvis has the marie |i M • V {Baih Field Club, iii- 341, not quite correctly given). 
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6. THE ROADS 

The Roman roads in Somerset are few and easily described. Two 
roads led to Bath from the north-east and east, one from Cirencester and 
the Midlands, and the other from London, Silchester and Marlborough 
(Cunetio). Two roads equally led out of Bath to the west and the 
south-west. The former gave access to the neighbourhood of Bristol 
and the Severn ferry to South Wales, The latter ran through east 
Somerset and passed on by way of Chard, Axminster and Honiton to 
Exeter. Another road diverged from the Fosse at Ilchester and led to 
Dorchester (Durnovaria). And yet another, of which only a fragment 
can now be traced, served in some way the Mendip lead mines. This 
completes the list of certain roads. The doubtful ones are naturally 
more numerous. Two of these are not improbable, though they have 
not yet been proved. One — perhaps the best known and best sup- 
ported — is supposed to have run from Salisbury (Sorbiodunum) along 
Mendip to Uphill and an alleged harbour on the channel. The other, 
which also has some claims to credence, is thought to have started at 
Glastonbury or Street, and, passing through the Somerton group of 
villas, to have joined the Fosse at Ilchester. Other roads have been 
conjectured which are far less probable than these. Roads indeed are 
the department in which Romano-British antiquaries have always 
exercised the greatest licence. It will be necessary to notice only two 
of these improbable roads. 

(l) THE ROADS TO BATH FROM THE EAST AND NORTH-EAST 

The two roads which approach Bath from the east and north-cast 
demand few words. The course of each is well known. The north- 
eastern road, coming from Cirencester, enters the area of the county a 
couple of miles north of Batheaston. It runs along the top of Banner- 
down on the line of the modern high road and parish boundary, 
descends the hill by a steep straight drop down Morris lane — which is 
also followed by the parish boundary — and reaches the bottom of the 
valley near the third milestone from Bath. The eastern road descends 
Bathford (or Farley) Down — ^wherc its paving was noticed in 1882* — 
passes along the north of Bathford village and joins the other road at 
the same third milestone. Hence the combined roads run, first north- 
west and then south-west, into Walcot, along a line exactly represented 
by the modern London road. In Batheaston the Roman metalling is 
said to have been found underlying the modern roadway. 

As is well known, the north-eastern road has been called, since 
Anglo-Saxon times, the Fosse. That is also the name of the Roman 
road from Bath to the south-west and Exeter. It is natural, indeed, to 
think of these two roads which run continuously in the same general 
direction, as one through route, on which Bath is only an intermediate 

1 Bath Field Club^ iv. 135. 
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station. The Saxons obviously so regarded it,* It does not, however, 
follow that the Romans thought thus. They may have connected the 
road from Bath to Exeter with the road from Bath to London just as 
much as with the road from Bath to Cirencester. I have therefore 
preferred to treat the Fosse north-east of Bath separately from the Fosse 
south-west of it. 

A piece of road which, if established, would supply an alternative 
to a portion of the eastern road, has been thought to run from Monkton 
Farley down Bathford Hill to the south of Bathford village, cross 
the Avon near Warleigh Ferry, climb Bathwick Hill, recross the Avon 
near the Pulteney bridge, and enter the Roman settlement by its east 
gate. It is admitted, however, by Mr. Scarth, that " this can only be 
discerned by the interments which have been found " in Bathwick, and 
the road has yet to be proved. A part of it, however, is probable 
enough. The group of remains, sepulchral and other, which occurs 
at the foot of Bathwick Hill near the Sydney Gardens (pp. 263, 266) 
indicates some village or suburb. This must have had communications 
with Aquae, and one of these communications may have led across 
the Avon to the east gate of the settlement. But apart from this, the 
suggested road has practically no evidence in its favour.* 

(2) THE ROAD FROM BATH WESTWARDS TO THE SEVERN CROSSING AND 

SOUTH WALES 

This road may, for convenience, be said to start from Bath. But 
it seems to have been regarded in Roman days rather as a continuation 
of the route from London, than as a road from Bath to the west. It 
does not, strictly speaking, start from Aquae. It diverges from the 
Fosse at Walcot church, half a mile east of the Roman settlement, and 
runs on westwards without entering the Roman area. Through modern 
Bath its course is roughly represented by Guinea Lane and Julian road. 
In Victoria Park it may have been joined by a road from the west gate 
of Aquae. But the evidence for such a road is scanty. It does not 
include any trace of an actual roadway and rests mainly on the probabili- 
ties of the case. Thence our road continues through Weston, mounts 
the neck of high land which joins Kelston Round Hill to Lansdown, 
runs close beneath North Stoke (p. 302) and drops sharply to the 
Avon valley and the * station ' or village at Bitton. West of Bitton, it 
coincides for some distance with the modern high road ; then, skirting 

* The Fosse is mentioned by name in several pre-conquest charters relating to Gloucestershire and 
the Midlands. For Somerset we have only Cod, Dipl, 566 (a.d. 970, Somerset Record Soc, vii. (a) p. 32) : 
and ibid. 643 (about a.d. 1006, Som, Rec, vii. (a) p. 30) ; for some reason, which is not apparent, Kemble 
considered the latter charter to be spurious. Both refer to the road between Bath and Camerton. A 
curious Malmesbury charter {Cart. Saxon. 922) mentions stratam publicam que ab antiquis stret, nunc fos 
nuncupatur. This is dated a.d. 956. But it is plainly later than the Conquest (W. H. Stevenson), and 
smacks of the archaeology of the early eleventh century. It cannot, therefore, be taken as proof that 
Fosse is only a late Saxon term. 

9 Scarth, Aquae, p. 1 10. The road is mentioned as probable by R. C. Hoare, Ancient Wilts (Roman 
aera), p. 73, and was, I believe, first suggested by Leman. 
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the north-east of Bristol, it crosses Durdham Down, where it has been 
excavated, sinks once more into the river valley and ends where the 
Trym flows into the Avon at Seamills.* Here was an important 

* station/ It was first detected in 17 12. Since that date, foundations 
of buildings, tiles, bricks, coins ranging from Republican times to 
Honorius, an inscribed tombstone (8PE8 C 8ENTI), ^nd an immense 
number of small objects of all sorts, have been found in ever increasing 
abundance over an area stated (perhaps too enthusiastically) to extend to 
50 acres.* Here, we may feel sure, began the trajectus or ferry to Caer- 
went and Caerleon and South Wales. We need not seek it at Aust Cliff 
or Portishead, or any other point on the Severn shore where neither 
abundant Roman remains nor Roman roads have been discovered. 

This road is part of the Itinerary route from London to Caerleon. 
In the Itinerary it is described as follows : 

Isca (Caerleon) to Venta Silurum (Cacrwent) . . .11 miles 

Venta to Abone xiv miles 

Abone to Traiectus ix miles 

Traiectus to Aquae Sulis (Bath) vi miles 

It would at first sight seem natural to identify Traiectus with Bitton 
and Abone with Seamills. This solution, however, raises serious diffi- 
culties. Seamills is indeed not much more than nine miles from Bitton. 
But Bitton is ten or eleven, not six, Roman miles west of Bath, and no 

* station ' except Bitton exists on this part of the route. Again, no 

* traiectus ' worth the name occurs near Bitton nor indeed anywhere on 
the route except at the crossing of the Severn. The first difficulty can be 
solved by supposing a corruption in the text, and reading xi. for vi. 
The second has caused much perplexity. The remedy most often 
suggested is to transpose Abone and Traiectus, making Abone the name 
of the village at Bitton, which is within half a mile of the Avon, and 
identifying Traiectus with Seamills. Perhaps it would be better to 
suppose that Abone is Seamills and that Traiectus was put against it in 
the Itinerary : the double entry then was by error extended into two lines 
and Traiectus extruded the name corresponding to Bitton. In that case 
the original Latin text may have been : 

(ab Isca) Venta Silurum mpm villi 

Abone, Traiectus mpm xiiii 

„ (Bitton) mpm viiii 

Aquae Sulis mpm xi 

1 The road has often been described, especially by the local historians, Barrett, Seyer, Coxe (Hist, of 
Monmoutbsbitey i, 13), Hoare ; EUacombe, Hist, of Bitton^ p. l6r^ ; Martin, Clifton Antiq. Club, i. 58, and 
v. 75. It was excavated in 1901 on Durdham Down, and found to be 20-22 feet wide, and constructed 
in three layers — at the bottom a foot of sandy earth and limestone fragments ; above that, six inches of 
reddish earth, and on top a layer of large rough stones bedded with occasional smaller stones. Excava- 
tions near Bath in 1903-4 showed only a stratum of ballast, and over that a layer of rounded stones 2-3 
inches in diameter (Proc. Soc. Antiq. xx. 249). 

s Abel Wantner, MS. Hist, of Gloucestersbite^ 1714 (in the Bodleian Library), fol. 231b ; Barrett, 
Hist, of Bristol, i. 10-12 ; G. W. Manby, Sketches of Clifton Hotwells, p. 15 ; Seyer, Hist, of Bristol, i. 142, 
153 ; Skinner, Add. MS. 33719, fol, 43 ; A. Trice Martin, Clifton Antiq. Club, i. 61 ; Ellis, ibid. ii. 
159, and iii. 168, 175 ; Pritchard, ibid. iv. 261, etc. The alleged remains near Blaise Gistle, two 
miles to the. north of Seamills (R. Atkyns, Gloucestersbire (17 12), p. 474, etc.), are certainly of less 
importance. 
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This view has the advantage of avoiding a transposition such as is not 
very common among the errors of the Itinerary MSS., while the mistake 
which it assumes, occurs often enough in lists of names of any sort. 

The road is often called the Via Julia, and that name has been 
adopted in Julian Road at Bath and elsewhere along its course. It 
rests however on a mistake. Since Leland and Camden, antiquaries 
have been wont to support it by a couplet from the " De laudibus 
divinae sapientiae ** of Alexander Neckam, abbot of Cirencester from 
1213 to 1217/ 

Intrat et auget aquas Sabrini fluminis Oska 
praeceps : testis erit lulia strata mihi. 

And hence Richard of Cirencester, that is, Bertram of Copenhagen, in 
the eighteenth century invented the name Via Julia for the whole road 
from Bath to Caerleon. But it appears that the true reading of 
Neckam's line is not lu/ia but vi/iaj and the whole theory therefore 
falls to the ground. It may be added that even if lu/ia were the correct 
text, Neckam*s words would still refer to Monmouthshire and not to 
Somerset or Gloucester. 

(3) THE FOSSE, FROM BATH TO CHARD 

This road is well attested and well known throughout all but 
the southernmost part of its course. For forty miles from Bath 
to Dinnington it usually coincides with existing roads and ^ paths ; 
for just two-thirds of that distance it provides a boundary for 
thirty-two parishes ; it follows a significantly straight course and 
passes sites with significant names like Stratton, and it is mentioned 
under the title of * Fos ' in very early charters. We need not 
here describe in detail what is shown on any good map and what has 
been fully recognized by several generations of antiquaries.* South of 
Dinnington, however, the trail is fainter. The Fosse here climbs the 
high range of Windwhistle Hill, towards which it has pointed since 
Ilchester, and its course is obscure. Probably it is represented by one of 
the deep lanes in Dinnington village ; then it may follow Nash Lane 
and Fisherway Lane, and descending from the hill to Street, enter and 
pass down the valley of the Axe by Titherleigh towards Axminster.' 
Its whole course seems to have been laid out by sighting on to certain 
elevated points, such as Beacon Hill on Mendip, Easton Hill near East 
Pennard and the summit behind Dinnington. This method was no 
doubt usually adopted by the Romans in constructing their roads. But 
it is more recognizable than usual on the line of the Fosse in Somerset. 

1 Neckam, iU naturis reruMy ed. Wright (Rolls Series), p. 415, df laud, div. sap, iii. 886 ; LeUmd, 
cammint in cygn, cant, (1545), s,v. Venta. 

* Oddly enough, the l6th and 17th centnry writers knew little of it. Leland and Harrison say 
that it went to Bristol. Th^ wrote probably without maps, and were influenced by Higden or some 
other mediaeval chronicler. Camden does not mention it at all by name. Speed (Theatre, 161 1, p. 17) 
takes it through Dorchester. Even Heame (Essay on four roads, in his edition of Leland, vi. 97) and 
Horsley regard the Somerset part of the Fosse as uncertain. Stukeley, however, traversed much of it, and 
added largely to the knowledge of its course (Itin. Cur, 1724, pp. 137, 146, 7), and CoUinson in 1791 
0* 99) &^^ ^ detailed account. 

s CoUinson, i. 100 ; Davidson, British and Roman Remains near Axminster (London, 1833), p. 65. 
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The Fosse has been cut through several times. Early in the 
nineteenth century Skinner trenched it near Radstock, and found at 
the bottom * a layer of large flat stones, then a foot and a half of earth 
and rubble, above that a course of small stones, with pavement or 
pitching stone on the surface/* More recently it has been examined 
in the same neighbourhood by Mr. McMurtrie. It was found to 
measure at the top about 7 feet in width, at the bottom 1 1 feet, and to 
be about 3 feet thick. On either side were well-marked ditches. Six 
layers of metalling were discerned. They were as follows, in ascend- 
ing order: (i) a bed of soil, (2) a layer of rubble stones thickest in the 
centre, being there 5 inches deep, (3) a bed of * concrete,' 15 inches deep, 
consisting of broken stones of local oolite and lias mixed with lime, 
(4) a layer of finer material, io| inches deep in the centre, made of local 
stone pounded fine and mixed with lime, (5) a course of paving stones 
of various sizes and shapes, put together as random work and cemented 
with lime. On this fifth layer the ruts of wheel tracks were dis- 
cernible, 2 feet 9 inches apart.* With this description we may contrast 
what Stukeley said he saw, nearly two centuries earlier, on another 
part of the road. South of Ilchester he observed the road * pav'd with 
the original work : *tis composed of the flat quarry stones of the country, 
of a good breadth, lay'd edgwise, and so close that it look like the side 
of a wall fallen down.' * This paving may be later than the Romans. 

(4) ILCHESTER TO DORCHESTER 

This branch road needs no comment. It can be traced fairly 
continuously, leaving Ilchester on the line of the modern Yeovil road, 
passing west of Yeovil through lanes and fields, and then falling again 
into the modern high road to Dorchester.* It forms occasionally but 
not commonly a parish boundary, and few significant names occur along 
its course. But its straightness between two certain Roman sites seems 
to prove its Roman origin. Phelps states that its raised track was visible 
in many fields and that it was formed of flints brought from the neigh- 
bouring chalk downs. 

(5) ROAD CONNECTED WITH THE MENDIP MINES 

A fragment of Roman road — not, I think, hitherto noticed— can 
be traced on the north side of Mendip. It is only three or four miles 
long, and runs north-east and south-west, dividing the parishes of West 
Harptree and Compton Martin. It is attested by its straightness, its 
coincidence with parish boundaries, and the name Stratford Bridge. 
It was, I imagine, connected in some way with the Mendip lead mines. 
To judge by the parish boundaries, one might think that it climbed 
the steep scarp of Mendip and continued a mile or so along the plateau, 
till it met the line of the supposed Ad Axium road/ 

» R. C. Hoare, Ancient Wilts (Roman aera, 1819), p. 77. 

* Som. Proe. zzz. (2) 76, and 1. (2} 108 ; Bristol Meratry^ 25 March, 1904. ' Itin. p. 147. 

< Phelps, Introd, p. 131. » Ordnance Survey, xviii. SE. ; xix. NW., SW. 
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(6) THE AD AXIUM ROAD 

This road was first noticed by Sir R. C. Hoare, who made an 
elaborate survey of it on the surface. According to him, it ran from 
Salisbury westwards through Maiden Bradley, climbed Mendip near 
its eastern end, crossed the Fosse on Beacon Hill, skirted the pre- 
Roman camp at Maesbury, and passed on straight north-westwards to 
Charterhouse. From here its course lay along the south side of Black- 
down to near Shipham, then along the south side of Banwell Hill, and 
straight on over Bleadon Hill to Uphill and an alleged harbour at the 
mouth of the Axe. Its total length would be about ^5 miles.* 

I must confess to some scepticism concerning this road. Its actual 

traces are very scanty. Even Sir R. C. Hoare admits that large gaps 

impaired the continuity of the surface vestiges which he thought to 

detect. As laid down by him, it rarely coincides with any straight 

existing road, and still more rarely with any parish boundary. Between 

Salisbury and Charterhouse, a distance exceeding forty miles, it passes 

hardly any inhabited Roman site, and no village or town. Its sup- 

^^ '""^^^^*T2dLtt^ posed objective, the harbour at Uphill, rests on scanty finds of late coins 

c^iiw ••% ^^ (p- 368). I have carefully examined the supposed line of the road 

y^^!^^ from Greenore on Mendip to Uphill, and have found no vestiges, even 

^^^ in ploughed fields and woods, that indicate a Roman road. The problem 

could be solved by excavation ; without it the road seems to me to 

be unproven. The name * Ad Axium* is in any case a modern invention. 

(7) ILCHESTER TO STREET (oR MENDIP) 

A road is often said to have branched off from the Fosse at 
Ilchester and run north-Westwards through the Somerton villa district 
to Street, and perhaps to the Mendip mines. Its course has been laid 
down, principally, I believe, on the authority of Mr. S. Hasell, who 
excavated the Somerton villas.* But the available evidence^ for it is 
scanty. The most definite remains that can be connected with it is 
an old corduroy road found in the moor north of Street, and close to 
Street church. The name of Street, if ancient, is significant, and 
Roman potsherds have been found in its churchyard.' But the road 
itself may be connected with Glastonbury Abbey quite as probably as 
with the Romans, and the rest of the supposed route shows even smaller 
traces of antiquity. In default of a critical examination, it must be 
called unproven. 

(8) ALLEGED ROADS 

(i) Bishop Clifford tried to trace a military road from Exeter to 
Caerleon.* He urged the evidence of the Antonine Itinerary, and the 
existence of suitable stations at Hembury Fort in Devonshire and at 

* Hoare, Ancient Wilts (Roman ^lera), pp. 38 ; Skinner, Add. MS. 33726 ; information from Rev. 
C. Taylor. 

« Add. MS. 33665, fol. 364 ; Hasell writes to Skinner that he thinb he has found traces near 
Kingsdon. See fig. 80. 

» Som. Proc, xxvii. (2) 43 ; information from Mr. Jos. Clark of Street. See p. 367. 

* Som, Proc. xxiv. (2) 22-31. 
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Taunton. But the passage of the Antonine Itinerary which he quotes 
is known to be interpolated ; Hembury Fort is certainly not Roman, 
and the remains at Taunton are not only too few to prove a Roman 
station, but include nothing that indicates a roadway/ Moreover, 
Bishop Clifford admitted that no traces of the road have ever been found. 
It must be added that his theory of a military, as distinct from a com- 
mercial road, is untenable ; and his idea that * the twelfth Itinerary 
connects together all the great forts in the south and west of Britain * 
assumes forts at many places where we have no traces whatever of per- 
manent Roman garrisons. 

(ii) No better evidence exists for another road alleged by Phelps 
and other writers to have run from Ilchester through Sparkford, Gal- 
hampton, Redlinch Park and Kingston Deverill to Old Sarum. This 
appears to be a transmutation to Roman times of a British trackway 
supposed by Sir R. C. Hoare to have joined Ilchester and Old Sarum 
{Anc. Wilts J Roman Aera, p. 40). There does not appear to be any real 
reason for accepting either Roman or British road here. 

7. MISCELLANEOUS FINDS 

We have now surveyed all the well-attested remains in Somerset 
which indicate permanent inhabitation of definite places during the 
Roman period — the spa at Bath, the villages at Camerton, Ilchester and 
perhaps Ham Hill, the villas, the Mendip mines, the roads. There 
are left to be noticed a great number of discoveries, or alleged discoveries, 
which do not seem to suggest such permanent occupation. Some of 
these consist of objects, due probably to chance, such as isolated coins 
or potsherds accidentally lost or thrown away by some one passing. 
Others may belong to inhabited sites which our ignorance prevents us 
from recognizing as such. Others again are uncertain in age or 
in character, and demand notice rather because they have been styled, 
than because they actually are, Roman. All these can most con- 
veniently be treated in a bibliographical list. 

But it may be well to shorten this list by first noticing separately 
two special groups of finds. These cannot be classed under any of the 
preceding sections of this article. They demand fuller notice than suits 
an index. They have also — though this is an accident — a certain con- 
nexion in subject. 

{a) REMAINS FOUND IN THE MARSHES ROUND THE POLDEN HILLS 

The Polden Hills form a long thin ridge of upland, 200-300 feet 
above sea-level, which runs east and west between the neighbourhood 
of Glastonbury and that of Bridgwater, and divides the marshes of the 
Brue from King's Sedgemoor. Striking remains of both the British and 
the Roman periods have been found near their western end. We are 
here concerned only with the latter. 

1 See the alphabetical index (p. 361), under Taunton. 
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These remains do not include any very definite traces of dwellings. 
Perhaps there was a villa at Bawdrip, but it is not certain, and the 
villas ascribeci^ to Chedzoy, Woolavington and Edington have, I think, 
no real evidence to prove them/ We have here to deal with a different 
kind, or rather two kinds, of remains. The first of these are coin- 
moulds made in clay, of which great numbers have come to light. In 
1670, as Paschal writes to Aubrey, * several hundreds of casting-moulds 
of fine clay * were found three or four feet deep, in low ground, on a 
site'^not easy to identify, but probably near Bawdrip, on the south side 
"f a^ igi;N4(Wv_jg. of the Polden Hills. The moulds bore the heads and names of Severus, 
^^^^-^^^^^rh^bu) Caracalla, Julia and Plautilla. Paschal sent a * boxful ' to the Royal 
t rwUix <k^f^ Society, and Aubrey gave twenty to the Ashmolean Museum in Oxford, 

but both donations have disappeared.* A second discovery was made 
in 1 80 1 on the north side of the Polden range, in digging a drain, a 
quarter of a mile north of the village of Chilton, in low ground on or near 
the Nidons. Here the Rev. J. Poole picked up some hundreds of 
moulds in a space of four feet square and at a depth of some nine inches. 
They bore the heads of Severus, Julia, Caracalla, Plautilla, Geta, 
Macrinus, Elagabalus, Severus Alexander, Julia Paula, and Mamaea.* 
More finds followed in 1835 in the same marsh, and probably about 
the same spot, between Chilton village and Edington Burtle — moulds 
bearing the heads of Commodus, Severus, Julia, Caracalla, Geta, 
Mamaea, and Severus Alexander, and two actual coins of base (appar- 
ently white) metal, one of Severus, and the other of Geta.* Yet a 
fourth discovery, of which fewer details are recorded, was made in 
Highbridge in 1804. Seven feet deep in the alluvial deposit, workmen 
who were excavating new drainage channels, found a layer of hard peat, 
and, lying upon it, Roman potsherds, bricks suggestive of kilns and 
several moulds for casting coins.* Lastly, an illegible mould preserved 
vci Brighton Museum is said to have been found at * Pointing Hill, near 
Bridgwater,' though its other history is lost. 

Similar discoveries of clay moulds for casting coins have occurred 
elsewhere in Britain and in other parts of the western empire, Gaul, Ger- 
many, Noricum and Africa (Tunis), though apparently not in Italy or the 
east. They occur both in large towns and in remote and lonely places. 

i For the Bawdrip villa, see p. 329 ; for Chedzoy and Woolavington, see the index. The Edington 
villa rests (ultimately) on information given by Andrew Paschal of Chedzoy to Aubrey (Bodleian Library, 
MS. Aubrey 15). Paschal states that a tessellated pavement came to light in 1670 * near the Knoll HiU, 
not far from Chedzoy,' where certain coin moulds were also found, and that the moulds were found * in 
a village called Edington belonging to the parish of Murlinch ' (fo. 105, 119-121}. He also states that a 
mosaic was found, obviously about 1670, at Bawdrip (fo. no and MS. 13, fo. 83). His statements unfor- 
tunately are not dear or consistent in point of locality. There is a Knoll Hill at Moorlinch and a Knowle 
at Bawdrip — ^the latter being much the nearer to Chedzoy — ^while Edington is not in Moorlinch parish. 
On the whole, the evidence favours a villa at Bawdrip, and not at Edington or Moorlinch. But the 
matter is not clear. 

« Bodl. Library, MS. Aubrey 15, fol. 105, 119-121 : see last note. From Aubrey, CoUinson, 

iii. 433, Gough, Phelps, etc. A^k^n. Gxt<4- cfairm^-^^y OulriAj «?m6w ^ tyiitrtew . H^ > «^ua £io^uf9r\ t^ fwu k\»^^^^ 

« Soc. AnU Minutes^ xxviii. 433 (14 May, 1801) ; Arch. 3dv. 99 ; hence Phelps, Introd. p. 175, etc. Cf»3» '^^ 
* Phelps, p. 17s, very briefly ; W. Stradling, Son. Proc. i. (2) 58, and Priory of Chilton Polden (1839), 
p. 24 ; Arch. Institute^ Bristol volume, p. Ixvii. ; specimens in Bristol Museum. 
» Som. Proc. iv. (2) 103. 
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The period when they were principally made and used seems to have 
been that dark age of the Roman currency from about a.d. 21 0-280, 
The majority of the specimens bear the heads of Septimius Severus, his 
sons Caracalla and Geta, or their successor Elagabalus ; some show later 
emperors of the third century, while a few represent those of the second 
century or of the first half of the fourth century. Almost all appear in- 
tended for casting either denarii, and especially the debased denarii current 
in the third century, or hronztfo//es of the early fourth century/ Several 
theories have been advanced as to their use. They have been attributed 
to forgers, They have been attributed to the Government, attempting by 
travelling mints to supply local deficiencies in currency for the use of soldiers 
and traders. They have, thirdly, been ascribed to private coiners working 
to the same end with the sanction, or at least the acquiescence, of the 
State. Of these three origins the first is the most generally probable, 
and it alone is applicable to our present case. We can imagine forgers 
plying in the secret and lonely marshes of west Somerset. We cannot 
imagine the State sending thither a travelling mint, or private coiners, 
other than forgers, selecting the spot. Evidence, moreover, is wholly 
wanting which might prove that either travelling mints or authorised 
(or tolerated) private coiners really existed. Both are hypotheses, in- 
vented to suit the views of special writers. Both, so far as I can judge, 
arc quite unnecessary.* 

The coin moulds are not the only Roman remains in this district. 
On the north side of the Polden Hills the parishes of Edington, Chil- 
ton, Catcott, Cossington, Huntspill and Shapwick contain on their 
lower levels numerous small mounds, oval or round in shape, various in 
size, which rise up out of the marsh much like barrows on a flat plain. 
Many of these mounds were opened by Mr. W. Stradling in the early 
years of the nineteenth century. They proved to consist largely of 
fragments of Roman black ware, while near them were discovered 
platforms of clay and rude bricks lying thereon. These bricks resem- 
bled those used in kilns to keep earthenware in place during the process 
of firing. The finder accordingly took the platforms to be relics of 
kilns and the mounds to be refuse heaps of vessels damaged in the 
baking. Once or twice scoriae of iron or coal suggested iron working, 
but the vast majority of the remains were pottery, and in some cases 
the pottery mounds and coin moulds were discovered side by side.* 

A few other relics indicate Roman occupation here. In particular 

1 Some moulds for Second Brass coins are said to have been discovered in Somerset, at Whitchurch 
near Bristol ; compare the alphabetical index under Whitchurch. I have not seen these moulds, and 
it does not seem certain that they are for Second Brass at all. 

« The latest and fullest account of these moulds is that of M. Babelon, Traite dismonnaiis grecques 
it fomaims (Paris, 1901), i. 954. M. Babelon, however, inclines to believe some, at least, of the moulds 
to be authorised or official. See also J. G. Milne, Num, Cbron, 1905, p. 353, and F.CJl. Noribants^ 
i. 198. 

« Stradling, Som. Proe. i. (2) 57, and Priory of Chilton Polden (1839), p. 24. Sir H. de la Beche, 
GeoL Report on Cornwall^ Devon and Somerset^ p. 422, mentions ' potteries ' at Bason Bridge (near Hunt- 
spill Level). Similar bricks were found in 1804 at Highbridge, seven feet deep, on the old peat surface, 
along with coin moulds and potsherds {Som. Proc. iv. (2) 103 ; see last note). The potsherds, etc., found 
at Bumham {Som, Proc. xv. (1), 43, Taunton Mus.), may also be noted here. P5AL. XXV'*- *37 
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Mr. Stradling in 1838 found two small leather purses in a pottery 
mound. The one contained the smallest silver coins of the later 
Emperors and the other the smallest copper of the same era, and among 
the latter was a coin of Flaccilla, wife of Theodosius I. Constantinian 
coins have also come to light in the marsh at Shapwick and a fibula at 
Moorlinch.^ In sum, we have proof that in Roman days man really 
dwelt on the edge of the marsh that skirts the Polden Hills. The 
occupation may have been confined to the third and fourth centuries. 
The occupants may have been few and shy and retiring. But they 
deserve a moment's consideration ; for they belong to one of those 
secluded corners of former life which in every period of history arc so 
hard to approach and comprehend. 

{b) HOARDS OF LATE SILVER COINS 

Numerous hoards of Roman coins have been discovered in Somer- 
set. Most of these require no special notice and can be treated suffi- 
ciently in the index. But one remarkable feature is provided by an 
unusually large number of hoards of late silver coins, minted in the 
fourth century and buried or lost at dates near or even after its close. 
The reason for the occurrence of such hoards in the remote west 
is not clear. They are not in general common in England. Only 
one has been found in Worcestershire, one in Berkshire, none in the 
adjacent counties of Devon and Cornwall, and none in Warwick- 
shire or Northamptonshire or Derbyshire, two in Hampshire (with 
three copper hoards of the same date) and two in Norfolk. Their 
distribution and metal, and, in some cases at least, their date forbid us to 
connect them with the march of Magnus Maximus on Rome in 
387 or with the * withdrawal of the legions* in 406. They seem 
to point rather to some special fortune or misfortune of Somerset 
about the beginning of the fifth century.' Such might be either 
attacks of Irish pirates or, at a later date, the retreat of the Roman- 
ized Britons from eastern Britain before the Saxons^ But of the 
first we know so little that we can hardly use it safely, and the second 
appears to have come too late to explain coin hoards, in which many 
of the coins were certainly found in excellent preservation. It is, how- 
ever, proper to add that while these hoards of late silver seem commoner 
in Somerset than in most parts of Britain, they are correspondingly com- 
moner in Britain than elsewhere in the Empire. M. Blanchet, for 
instance, in his Trhors de monnaies romaines en Gaule^ has no clear case to 
record of such a hoard in Gaul. Mommsen has observed ' that, after 
about A.D. 360, silver was hardly used in the Empire for commerce, 

* Som. Procxv, (i) 44, xxvi. (i) 79 ; coins in Taunton and Glastonbury museums. Mr. Stradling 
connected his two hoards with the forgers who (as he thought) would clip them for metal. But the 
dates do not suit. 

s We cannot connect these coins with the silver of the lead mines, for they come to a great extent 
from external, and several indeed from eastern, mints. 

' Mommsen — ^Blacas, iii. 133. 
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except in Britain. But he offers no explanation of the fact, and perhaps 
on our present imperfect statistics, it may be wise not to attempt one. 
The Coleraine hoard of 1506 silver coins (dating from a.d. 337-410 
circa) y silver ingots and other fragments may, of course, be connected 
with Irish pirates. But it is obviously due in the first instance to the 
use of silver coin in Britain, and must ultimately be explained by that 
fact. 

(i) In making the Great Western Railway between Bath and Bristol, a hoard was found 
in 1839 at a spot which was intentionally concealed. It is said to have contained 250 silver 
coins ; 150, which were examined, consisted of coins of Valens, Gratian and Magnus Maximus 
in about equal proportions. The mintmark was mostly Trier, and the reverses mostly * Urbs 
Roma * and * Virtus Romanorum.* * 

(2) At Uphill, near Weston, a workman clearing rubbish in a cave in 1846 found pot- 
sherds and 129 silver and copper coins, mostly of Valentinian and Gratian. After the rubbish 
had been wheeled out of the cave, * scores of these ancient coins * were further discovered 
lying mixed up with it. Over the place where the coins originally lay was a large fissure in 
the rock, and it was supposed at the time of discovery that the coins might have fallen 
through this. A coin of Julian and potsherds had been found in 1826 in this or a neighbour- 
ing cave.* 

(3) A large hoard of silver coins was discovered about 1866 in the vicinity of Bristol or 
of Mendip at a spot which has not been revealed. The whole, or at least the bulk of it, to 
the number of 2,044 coins, is now in the cabinet of Sir John Evans, who has kindly given me 
the following analysis of it. The vast majority of the coins, 2,005, ^^e ordinary siliquae ; 
32 are of the conventional medallion size, and 7 are small conventional quinariu The em- 
perors represented are :— r 
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Of these coins, two of Magnus Maximus, with mint marks of London under its fourth 
century title of Augusta (AVG and AVG PS), are noteworthy. The three coins of Roma are 
ascribed by Sir John Evans to the period of Valentinian and come from the Trier mint.' 

(4) A far more striking and far better recorded find occurred in 1887 in the parish of 
East Harptree, near the summit of the north escarpment of Mendip, 800 feet above sea- 
level, close to the Frances Plantation and some three miles east of the Charterhouse mining 
settlement. The find was contained in a pewter vessel, loj inches high, provided with a 
handle and exemplifying a shape not uncommon in the late Empire. The objects contained 
in this vessel were (i) a silver ring set with a cornelian intaglio of Mars ; (2) five small ingots 

i Num. Cbron. ii. (1840), 144. 

» Gent, Mag. 1846 (ii.) 633. For the find of 1826, sec Rutter, p. 78. 

» Information from Sir John Evans : brief notes by him, Num. Chron. 1867, pp. 62, 331, and 1888, 



p. 23. 
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of cast silver weighing respectively 818, 808, 644, 516, and 248 grains, and 1496 or more silver 
coins in excellent preservation. These coins were : — 

Constantine I I Jovian 8 

Constans 4 Valentinian I •••... 165 

Conitantius 11 540 Valens 199 

Decentiot I Gratian 60 

Julian 718 

To these I may add i Constantius Gallus {66 grains), i Valentinian (68 grains) and i Valens (65 
grains), medallions, shown me by Professor Oman and believed to be waifs from this hoard. 
Of eleven mints represented, Aries sent 553 coins, Lyons 574, and Treves 207, while the 
distant mints, Antioch, Constantinople, Nicomedia, contributed only 30. The coins were 
of three sizes. Most were small siliquae of 31-33 grains ; 8 averaged 49 grains, and 15 were 
medallions or double siliquae of 66 grains, coined largely in the distant mints. ^ 
ViSl, (5) Not long before 1859 an urn with a hoard of mixed silver and copper coins was found 

just outside or in the entrance to Wookey Hole. No proper account of it exists. But it seems 
certain that amongst the silver were issues of Constantius II, Julian, Valens and Gratian, 
and in particular a medallion or double siliqua of Gratian. The copper coins are said to have 
included small brass of the Constantine family, Valens, Valentinian, and Gratian and per- 
haps others. • 

(6) In the marshes near Edington and Chilton Mr. W. Stradling discovered in a pottery 
mound (p. 353) two leather purses. One contained the smallest silver of the later Empire, and 
the other the smallest copper of the same age, including a coin of Aelia Flaccilla (died 388). 

(7) At Holway, a south-eastern suburb of Taunton, a large hoard of late silver was found 
in 1 82 1, and a few waifs from it (as it seems) were picked up in later years. No proper record 
was kept. It is said to have been stored in a Samian jar and to have ranged from Constans to 
Honorius and Arcadius. Like the Harptree hoard, it included many medallions or double 
siliquae — 2 Constans, 2 Julian, 10 Valentinian, 4 Valens, 7 Gratian, 2 Valentinian II, i Magnus 
MaximuSy 4 Theodosius and i Eugenius — mostly coined in eastern mints, and perhaps 
others not precisely recorded. Besides these, there was a much larger number of small silver 
siliquae of about the size of a sixpence or fourpenny bit.* See further p. 363. 

(8) At North Curry, a village in the low country six miles east of Taunton, an urn with 
about 150 silver coins was ploughed up in July 1748. The coins were of Constan- 
tine, Constans, Julian, Valentinian, Valens, Gratian, Theodosius, Magnus Maximus, Honorius 
and Arcadius. One Gratian was of the size of a shilling — a medallion or double siliqua ; the rest 
were about the size of a sixpence or fourpenny piece.* 

I may here add a tiny hoard noted on p. 292, and two hoards of the 
same date as the preceding, of which the metal is not recorded. 

{a) At Milverton, six miles west of Taunton, a hoard was found in an urn about 1847. 
Only 45 coins are recorded, and apparently no more were discovered. 

Julian 3 Theodosius • • 6 

Valentinian I 3 Theodosius Maximus (sic) . . • • 16 

Valens 7 Arcadius .1 

Valentinian II 2 Faustina (sic) ,....•. 7 

Faustina must be an error for Fausta, and Th. Maximus may be an error for Magnus Maximus.* 
(b) 40 coins ranging from Constantius II to Gratian and Theodosius, discovered about 
1846 near a Roman villa found by Mr. S. Hasell near Charlton Mackrell (villa No. 36 above). 

» J. Evans, Num, Chron, 1888, p. 23, full list with cuts of vessel and ring ; brief norices in Proc, Soc, 
Antiq. xii. 56 ; Arch, Joum, xlv. 94. The discovery reduced the market value of the medallions from 
about ;C3 to 15J. The Frances Plantation is marked O.S. xix. S.W 

* Num, Chron. 1863 Proceedings, pp. 8, 1 1, Som, Proc, xi. 201 (* silver coins of Allectus and Corn- 
modus * — perhaps incorrect^ ; xxvi. (i) 80 ; 15 Third Brass of 250-350 a.d. in Glastonbury Museum 
(Williamson Collection). Ea\6 CW^cit* C avcA- ^'i^', ynwv^JLCfc^.Sec. Ysrm (}Wl) Uy. 

» Num. Chron. Proceedings, 23 Nov. 1843; Som. Proc, v. (i) 14 ; x. (i) 35 ; xxiv. (2) 105 ; xxvii. 
(2) 55 ; xlix. (i) 61 ; Pring, Briton and Roman on the site of Taunton^ p. 105 ; some coins in Taunton 
Museum and in Mr. Franklin's Collecrion. By a misprint the hoard is sometimes assigned to Holwell. 

* Gent, Mag, 1748, p. 405 ; hence Collinson, ii. 178, Gough, Phelps, etc. Pring, in Som. Proc. xxiv. 
(2) 109, says the find was made at a spot called Lillesdon. ^ Arch. Joum. iv. 145, 
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ALPHABETICAL INDEX 

AsHTON. — See Long Ashton. 

AxBRiDGE [near]. — ^Ten coins (9 G>nstantine, i Magnentius) [Soc. Antiq. Minutes, 23 June 
1748]. The importance attached to the place by Horsley (pp. 464-5) seems mistaken. 

Bagborough Hill.— Coin [Som. Proc. i. (2) 43 ; xlvi. (2) 132]. 

Ban WELL. — Buildings at Win thill : see p. 307. Burial at Wolvershill, i^ miles north of Ban- 
well church : skeleton, coin of Maximian and enamelled brooch, red, blue, and yellow 




«tf Red (dull) 
f Blue (dull) 
H: Yellow (dull) 

i 



Fig. 99. Brooch from Wolvershill, |. Fig. too. Brooch from Irchester. 

(iig. 99). Similar brooches have been found at Castor and Irchester in Northamptonshire 
{F.CH. i. 176, 183) and another at Leicester, Archaeol. Journ, xxv. 53, [Information 
from the Rev. C. S. Taylor and Mr. C. H. Read.] 

The small earthwork with cruciform mound inside, on Banwell Hill, has often been 
called Roman and explained as a botontinus or boundary mark either of some estate or of 
the Mendip mining area : so R. C. Hoare, Ancient WiltSy Roman Aera, p. 43 (but doubting 
its purpose) ; Phelps, p. 108 ; Coote, Romans in Britainy p. loi ; Scarth, Som. Proc. xxxi. 
(2) 15 ; A. T. Martin, Clifton Antiq. Club^ iv. 199 (with good plan). But no Roman 
remains have ever been found in or near the earthwork, despite excavation ; and the thing 
itself seems to belong to a large class of non-Roman earthworb of which J. R. Mortimer, 
British and Saxon Burial Mounds in East Yorkshire (1905), p. 394, cites examples. I may 
add that the Roman land-surveying system is a very difficult subject, and theories con- 
nected with hotontini are best left alone : see Mommsen, Bonner JahrbGchery xcvi. 288. 

Barton St. David. — Mr, Franklin of Taunton has five small Constantinian copper from here, 
and coins are vaguely noted [Proc. Som. xl. (i) 46]. 

Bath. — Hot springs, spa, etc. : see pp. 219-225. 

Bathampton. — ^Potsherds, cinders, etc., explained as kiln or smithy, near the church, but on 
the opposite side of the canal [Som. Proc. xxii. (i) 51]. 

Effigy in external east wall of church, often called Roman [Som. Proc. xxii. (i) 50 ; 
Brit. Arch. Assoc. Joum. xiii. 149 ; xxxiv. 1 19], but medieval. 

Batheaston. — Coins of Lower Empire, dug up about 1600 a.d. in earthwork a mile west of the 
church [Collinson, iii. 23 ; hence Gough, Adds, to Camden^ i. 96 ; O.S.]. 

Bathford. — Villa, etc. : see p. 300. 

Bawdrip. — Doubtful villa : see pp. 329, 352 note. 

Bayford. — Doubtful villa : see p. 320. 

Beacon on Mendip. — ^Potsherds and coins vaguely mentioned by Phelps, p. 106, and Scarth, 
Som. Proc. xxiv. (i) 74 ; possibly from Skinner. I have seen pre-Roman potsherds from 
this site. 

BicKNOLLER. — Collinsou, iii. 501, mentions coins as found near. These are probably the 
Stogumber hoard : see p. 364, Lydeard St. Lawrence. 

Bishop's Hull. — See Taunton. 
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Blackford. — See Wedmore. 

Blagdon. — Lead pig : sec p. 341, No. 5. 

Braxton. — Building : see p. 320. 

Brean Down. — Scarth [Som, Proc. xxxi. (2) 13] says that * all the surface of the down is marked 
with traces of Roman habitation.' This seems much exaggerated, but F. Warre mentions 
* many Roman coins ' from here [Som. Proc, xii. (i) 66], 

Brent Knoll. — Silver and copper coins in the earthwork on the knoll, and potsherds, including 
Samian, on it and at its base [Collinson, i. 196 ; Skinner in Add. MS. 33719, 
p. 99]. Barrett, Hist, of Bristoly p. 10, mentions coins of Trajan, Sevenis, and others in 
an urn on the knoll : hence Seyer i. 86. The alleged road found in the marsh, 6 feet 
below the surface, may be of any age \Som, Proc, iv. (2) 104]. 

Bridgwater. — ^Potteries on the Bridgwater levels, 300 yards from Basin Bridge [H. de la Beche, 
Geological Report on Devotiy Cornwall and Somersety p. 422]. Probably the same finds as 
some noted under Highbridge. 

Brislington. — ^Villa : see p. 303. Hoard of 23 or more late copper coins, found in a * metallic 
urn ' with potsherds, on Dr. Fox's Brislington estate about 1829 [W. R. Barker, ^cct, 
of Brislington Villa^ p. 6]. 

Bristol. — Leland {Comment, in Cygneam Cantionem^ under Avona and Venta), H. Lhuyd, 
Andrew Hooke (JBristolliay 1748) and others, call Bristol Venta Belgarum. Seyer and 
others point to streets crossing at right angles in Roman fashion as evidence of a Roman 
town. But this is all fiction. The remains actually found are : coins at various spots 
(near the cathedral, the floating harbour, etc.), two lead pigs near the old course of the 
river Frome (p. 342), a lead coffin, etc., at Mina Road Brick Works, and a road and build- 
ing outside the town on the Downs. These remains do not show that any part of the 
area of the modern city was inhabited in town-fashion in Roman times. See further, 
Seyer, i. 207 ; J. F. Nicholls, Bristol Past and Present^ i. 24, 64 ; Clifton Antiq. Cluby ii. 82, 
160 ; iii. 125 ; v. 46 ; Brit, Arch, Assoc, Journ, xxxi. 63. 

Bristol [near]. — Hoard of 347 copper coins (in two sizes, but all smaller than foUes) found 
about 1885 : the exact find-spot is not recorded. The coins were — i Gallienus, 3Probus, 
I Diocletian, i Carausius, 9 Maximin, 4 Licinius, i Licinius H, 279 Constantine I, 
5 Crispus, 6 Constantine H. The hoard was deposited about a.d. 322. Quite half the 
coins bear the London mint-mark [John Evans, Num, Chron, 1885, p. 118]. 

[near]. — Hoard found in 1839 in making the G. W. railway from Bath to Bristol : the 

exact site was concealed. It contained some 250 denarii : 150 examined belonged to 
Valens, Gradan, and Magnus equally : the mint-marb were mostly of Trier [Num, Chron. 
ii. (1840) 144. 

[near]. — For the hoard recorded by J. F. Nicholls, Arch, Journ. xxvii. 65, as found * near 

Bristol,' see under Whitchurch (Philwood hoard). 

Brockley. — See Chelvey. 

Broompield. — Scarth, Som. Proc. xxiv. (2) 10, says coins and querns have been found in 
Ruborough Camp in this parish. But he misquotes Journ. Brit. Arch, Assoc, xiii. 295, 
which* really refers to Elm./ See Som, Proc, xlix. (2) 173. 

Brxtton. — Lead pig : see p. 342, No. 13. 

Villa at Discove (since 1846 in this parish) : see p. 320. 

BuRNHAM. — Samian and other potsherds, bones, Kimmeridge clay objects found in clay pits 
[Som. Proc. xv. (i) 43 : Taunton and Exeter Museums]. Compare Highbridge. 

Burnett. — Building, p. 303, and compare Corston. 

BuRRiNGTON. — Scarth [Bath Field Cluh^ iv. 7 ; Som. Proc. xxiv. (2) 18 and xxxiii. (2) 5] says 
coins have been found in a cave in Burrington Combe. But the older writers mention no 
certainly Roman remains in these caves [Buckland, Reliq, Antediluv,; Rutter, p. 117; 
Boyd Dawkins, Som, Proc. xii, (2) 169]. There is no reason to call Burrington Camp 
Roman. 

BuRTLEs [near Edington]. — See pp. 332-3, 356. 

Butleigh Wootton [near]. — ^Villa : see Street, p. 322. 

Cadbury. — This name occurs three times in Somerset, as noted below. It also occurs no less 
than three times on its borders, at Bitton [Bath Field Cluby vii. 205], between Crediton 
and Tiverton, and near Chumleigh in Devon : — 
CkuHynJUi^ (i) Near Clevedon : see Tickenham and Clapton. 

(2) Near Yatton : see Yatton. 

(3) Near Sparkford. Here is a large earthen camp, 18 acres in extent, defended by 
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Stupendous fosses. It vrzs once popularly connected with King Arthur and called Cam- 
alet, perhaps because of the Camel close by. Roman remains appear to have been found 
in it, but our accounts are rather rhetorical and misty. Leland mentions * foundations 
and rudera of walles ' (not necessarily Roman), and also * much gold, sylver and coper of 
the Romaine coynes and many other Antique Thinges.' Selden repeats this. Stukeley 
mentions vast numbers of coins of Antoninus Pius and Faustina, worked stone, pavements, 
buildings, etc., and identifies the spot with the G)lomeas (sic) of the Ravenna lists. But 
excavations made in the nineteenth century revealed, amid abundant pre-Roman matter, 
only one bit of Samian, one possibly Roman brick, and various coins, chiefly towards the 
east side of the hill [Leland, Assertio Arturiiy p. 29, and Itinerary (ed. Heame), ii. 47 ; 
Camden, i. 78; Selden, note to Drayton's Polyolbion (ed. 161 2), p. 54; Stukeley, I tin. 
Cur. (ed. 2), p. 150. Hence Musgrave, Antiq. Brit. Belg. i. 172 ; Gough, Adds, to Camden^ 
i. I92 ; Collinson, ii. 71 ; etc. For excavations and recent researches see Som. Proc. 
vii. 58, xvi. (i) 18, and especially xxix. no (plan by Dymond), xxxvi. (2) 12 ; Bath Field 
Cluby i. (3) 100, vii. 83]. 

Camerton. — Village : see p. 289. 

Carhampton : see Dunster Park. 

Castle Cary. — Coin of Pius found 1852 in South Cary Lane [Som. Proc. xxxvi. (i) 61]. For 
the Ditcheat villa, see p. 320. 

Castle Neroche. — F. Warre [Som, Proc. v. (2) 29] argued for a late British fortification, slightly 
occupied in Roman times. But he could not cite any definitely Roman objects, and 
excavations made in 1903 revealed nothing Roman, but pointed mostly to a medieval 
occupation [Gray, Som. Proc. xlix. (ii.) 23-54]. '^^^ s^^^> therefore, is not Roman. 

Catcott. — See Edington, p, 352 foil. 

Chard. — ^Villas (i) at South Chard and (2) on the Crewkerne Road : see p. 332. Lesser finds 
in the neighbourhood are (i) a silver coin of Claudius picked up on Foxmore Hill about 
1850, (2) a hoard of some 300 Third Brass Constantinian coins, found about 1836 at Court 
Pits field, Chard Farm, (3) Coins and a small vase at West Ford [G. P. R. Pulman, Book 
of the Axey p. 460 : Hull Collection in Chard Town Hall]. 

Lewis ijofogr. Diet) records an urn with many gold coins of Claudius, as found at 
Leigh House in May 1831. This is too good to be true. The metal may have been the 
bright brass (oricbalcum) which is often mistaken by labourers for gold. 

Charlcombe (Bath). — ^At Cherry Wells, 2 bronze armlets and 2 ring-brooches [Scarth, Aqua^ 
p. 8s]. 

Charlton. — (i) Near Shepton : see p. 318. (2) Mackrell, p. 323. 

Charterhouse-on-Mendip. — Lead mines : see p. 334. 

Cheddar. — ^Hoard of about 100 Third Brass Gallienus — Maximian and Diocletian (PAX 
AVGGG issued by Carausius), found in ploughing [Joum. Brit. Arch. Assoc, ii. 271]. 

A number of Roman coins, some Constantinian, were found about 1840, at Tanner's 
papermills, in the bed of the river [Num. Chron. ii. (1840) p. 206]. TKe^ rr<AL^ -ywta. vu/r^{s€> 

Potsherds, second brass coin of Domitian in churchyard, found 1886 ; Samain, coins 
of all dates found in churchyard and zA]oiii\iigfiti6s[Axbridge Branch of Som. Arch.Soc.'u 
(1898), p. ii]. The vicarage garden has yielded a denarius of Hadrian, i Victorinus, and 
about 10 fourth century coins, down to Valens, and Parsonage Pen i Pius and 5 fourth 
century coins to Valens [Preb. Coleman]. 

Near the cave mouth of the * Roman Cave,' coins, fibulae, bones, potsherds found 
by Mr. Gough [information from E. A. Baker, 1903]. 

In the * Long Hole ' cave Mr. Gough found in 1887-8 some bronze objects (armillae, 
tweezers, pins) and (if I understand aright) also some 10 or 12 coins — of Valens, Valen- 
tinian, Gratian and Constantius H — so far as legible. [Information from Preb. Coleman, 
kindly sent through Mr. H, E. Balch.] Possibly the same as the preceding. 

Chedzoy. — Coins found sporadically, amongst them a washed silver issue of Orbiana Augusta ; 
urns and fibulae found in 1701 near the church ; key (? Roman) in Taunton Museum 
[Collinson, iii. 94, hence Gough, Adds, to Camden^ i. 98 ; Scm. Proc. i. (2) 59 ; xlviii. (i) 
84 ; Stradling, Chilton Polden Mus. (Bridgwater, 1839), pp. 13, 15, mentions 'a large Roman 
bead ' and * an elegantly engraved key.' He also says (Preface, p. ii.) that he dug in Slape- 
land, a * common field ' of Chedzoy, and found a nearly perfect hypocaust, of large Ham 
Hill stones, potsherds, scoriae of iron, and ashes. Close by, he found medieval masonry and 
architectural fragments probably belonging to a known chapel. Possibly the other remains 
may also be medieval. Stradling was somewhat enthusiastic. See p. 352 note. 
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Chelvey (Brockley parish). — Hoard of 274 sflver coins found Jan. 1808, 4 feet below the sur- 
face, in digging foundations for a new school. They were in a stone bottle and were said 
to be of ' lulius Caesar ' : near was a large black urn full of human bones and ashes [Gent. 
Mag. 1808, i. 360 ; unfortunately an uncritical notice]. 

Chesterbladb. — Buildings : see p. 3 1 9. The neighbouring * camp * on Smalldown is pre-Roman. 

Chew Magna.— Coins are vaguely alleged [Clifton Antiq. Club^ ii. 163]. 

Chew Stoke. — ^Villa, see p. 309. Twenty-nine silver coins [Proc, Som, xxviii. (i) 78]. 

Chewton. — Skinner alleges potsherds near the church and coins [Add. MSS. 33659 and 
33663, p. 123]. 

Chidley Mount. — ^Aubrey mentions coins and ruins of Roman age a mile and a half from 
Bridgwater, at * Chiefe Chidley Mount.* This is identified in Som. Proc. xxiii. (i) 36, 
with a mound called by the Ordnance Survey (1. NE.) Downend, a quarter of a mile from 
Dunball railway station [Aubrey MS. 15, fol. 122, in the Bodleian Library : thence, 
briefly, Gibson, Gough, Reynolds]. Skinner mentions potsherds, including Samian, and 
late Imperial coins as found just at this point (Add. MS. 33716, fol. 105). 

Chilcompton. — Coin of Marcus [Collinson, li. 127, hence Gough, Adds, to Camden^ i. 105. 
But it is not clear that Collinson meant to assign the coin to this place]. 

Chillington. — ^Coins found in 1866; lead coffin found 1848-50. [Norris, Som. Proc. 
xiivii. (i) 26 ; O.S. ; the Hull collection at Chard contains a bit of the coffin.] A 
small bronze of Osiris, picked up here out of a lot of old metal in a blacbmith's forge, 
may be a waif from anywhere [Proc. Soc. Antiq. xi. 88 ; Som. Proc. xxxii. (l) 80]. 

Chilton on Polden. — Coin moulds : see p. 352 foil. 

Chilton Trinity. — Silver coin of Empire [Jarman, Hist, of Bridgwater^ p. S]- 

Chinnock. — A large hoard was found in 1805 in Barrow Field, halfway between Middle and 
East Chinnock and on the north of the Yeovil and Crewkeme high road. It lay under 
human bones and rude potsherds, and was contained in two small pots of rude black 
ware. The coins, about 4,000, were appatentiy debased silver, Antoniniani and Third 
Brass of a.d. 253-282 ; only 300 were examined [Gent. Mag. 1805 (ii.) 11 11]. 

Chiselborough. — Here Ward and Horsley inclined to put Iscalis. No Roman remains have 
been found here. 

Churchill. — See Dolebury (? coins) and Langford (villa). 

Clapton-in-GordanO. — On Tickenham hill, near the border of Tickenham parish, 600 
yards west of Cadbury Camp, 35 Third Brass of a.d. 253-305 (including Diocletian and 
Maximian PAX AVGGG, issued by Carausius), found about 1891. A few Third Brass 
(i Valerian, i Tetricus, i Constans) and i silver Honorius had been found earlier, and 
also some querns and potsherds now in Taunton Museum [Som. Proc. xxvi. (i) 85 ; xxvii. 
(i) 76; Clifton Antiq. Cluby iii. 117; Pritchard, Numism. Cbron. 1896, p. 238]. For 
another and larger hoard found not far o£F, see Tickenham. 

Clevedon. — (i) Potsherds and coins were found near Christ Church in 1876 [Ordnance Map]. 



Fig. ioi. Roman Finds at Clevedon. 

(2) On the east side of Hangstone Hill (south of modern town) quarrymen found 
in 1 879 some coins — i Vespasian, i Hadrian, 2 Tetricus, etc. — fibulae, a sword with wooden 
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handle, rude potsherds, and human bones — perhaps burials, but date not clear [CUvedon 
Mercury and Courier^ 13 Sept. 1879, hence Jrch. Journ. xxxvi. 334, etc.]. The remains 
were taken to Cleveland Court and afterwards perished in a fire there. 

(3) Samian and other potsherds, an illegible coin, animals' bones, were found in 1882 
near the junction of Lower Linden Road and Sunnyside Road, when a new Wesleyan 
(Methodist) chapel was built [CUvedon Mercury^ 19 Aug. 1882 ; hence Antiquary^ 1882 
(Oct.), p. 178]. 

(4) Potsherds, coins, and skeletons were found 180 feet north of Coleridge road and 
300 feet east of Victoria Road in 1883 [Clevedon Mercury, 17 Feb. 1883 ; Ordnance Map]. 

(5) In Linden. Road, 210 feet south of Constitutional Club, in making a tennis lawn, 
the workmen discovered 8 Constantinian coins, fragments of Upchurch ware and animals' 
bones [Bristol Mercury, 26 March, 1903 ; Som. Proc. xlix. (ii.) 185 ; Ordnance Survey]. 

The site of Clevedon was inhabited in Roman times, but probably not to any great 
extent. The inhabitation seems to have been confined to the ridge of high ground which 
runs west from Dial Hill, between the sea and the Land Yeo stream. Unfortunately, the 
finds have not been well recorded, and the very careful inquiries kindly made for me by 
Mr. J. E. Pritchard, F.S.A., show that the details are now locally forgotten. It is there- 
fore rash to speculate on the character of Roman Clevedon — whether a little hamlet, or 
a villa, or farmhouse. 

CocKMiLL. — Large vessel containing a peck of coins of Aurelian> Probus,. Tacitus, Gallienus, 
etc. [Phelps, p. 179, etc.]. 

CoKER, East and West. — Villas : see pp. 329, 331. 

Combe Down (Bath). — ^Villa and inscribed slab : see p. 309. 

Combe Hay. — ^Alleged villa on the hill above the village, very doubtful. Skinner, who alone 
mentions it, is not certain : Add. MS. 28795, fol. 7 ; 33663, fol. 127. 

Combe St. Nicholas. — ^Villa at Wadeford, coins elsewhere in parish, p. 333. 

CoMPTON Dando. — Sculptured stone walled into a buttress of the church. The stone is 48 
inches high and about 16 inches square ; the two sides not now visible are said to be plain ; 
the two visible sides bear reliefs much damaged and weathered. One represents Apollo 
partly draped, standing facing sideways, his left leg raised, and above it his lyre hdd in 
his left hand while his right hand holds the plectrum close to it : face and shoulders lost. 
The other, a full-face relief, has been said to be Hercules, but is not idenufiable in its 
present condition. The stone somewhat resembles a stone found at Bath in 1790 (p. 241) 
and carved on two sides with figures of two gods. Whence it came to Compton is un- 
known. It was first seen there in 1819 by John Skinner, who states that the other two 
sides were plain [Skinner, Addit. MS. 33663, p. 108 ; Gent, Mag, 1846 (i.) 78 ; Arch, 
J (mm. ii. 272 ; Scarth, Aquae, p. 41, with fair illustration. I have examined the stone 
myself]. 

Compton Dundon. — ^Mr. Franklin has 2 coins of Magnentius and i of (?) Augustus found here. 

Concresbury. — Supposed villa at Woodlands : p. 307. 

Corns at Honey Hall, i^ miles southwards, towards Churchill [Scarth, itm, Proc. 
xxiv. (i) 74 ; Arch. Journ. xxxvi. 335]. 

CoNKWELL. — ^Potsherds and coins of Valens and Constantine [Skinner, Addit. MS. 33656, p. 
150]. 

Conquest Farm. — See Lydeard St. Lawrence. 

Copley. — See Kingweston. 

CoRSTON. — ^Villa (probably that at Burnett) : see p. 303, 

Oolite coffin with skeleton, nails (? of boots) near the feet, found in Lower Botmore 
field [Journ. Brit. Arch. Assoc, xlvii. 186]. 

CoRTON Denham. — ^Urn containing 2 quarts of coins of Valerian, Gallienus, Tacitus, Probus, 
Florian, Aurelian, found Jan. 1722-3 [Stukeley, I tin. Curiosum (ed. 2), p. 149 : hence 
ColUnson, ii. 361 ; Gough, Adds, to Camden, i. 100 ; Reynolds, p. 435, etc. ; Scarth, Som. 
Proc. XXIV. (2) 19 ; Arch. Journ. xtxvi. 334 records only urns. The date of the find is 
sometimes given as 1772, but Stukeley's MS. note in his copy of I tin. Cur. (ed. i), p. 141 
(now in the Bodleian) gives 1722, and so his printed text in the second edition. He took 
the information from the ^ public papers ']. 

CossiNGTON. — See Huntspill, Highbridge. 

C0THEL8TON.— Vague references to coins in Som. Proc. i. (2) 43 ; xviii. (i) 45, etc. ; Arch. Journ. 
xxxvi. (i)74,aU perhaps relating to the Lydeard St. Lawrence or other neighbouring hoard. 
W. H. Grcswell, Land of Quantock, p. 26, mentions coins found in an old alder bed, but 
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he has mixed up two sentences of Som. Proc. i. (2) 43. Probably nothing has really been 

found in this parish. 
Cranmore (West). — ^Villa : see p. 319. 
Crewkerne. — Coins of Trajan, etc., found at Crewkeme [Thos. Gerard, Descr. of Somerset 

(1633) in Somerset Record Soc.^ xv. 65]. Coins of Pius, Gallienus, Constantine II, 

I each [Pulman, Book of the Axe^ p. 235]. 

Hoard of about 130 Third Brass, Constantine I, Licinius, Crispus, found in 1872, 

just north of Combe Farm [Pulman, p. 72; Proc. Som. xvii. 124; ArchaeoL Cam- 

brensis^ 1872, p. 272 ; Ordnance Survey]. 
Curry (North). — Hoard of late fourth century silver coins, p. 356. 
Curry Riyel.— See Drayton, Stanchester« 
DiNNiNGTON. — See Seavington. 
Disco VE. — ^Villa : p. 320. 
DiTCHEAT. — ^Villa : p. 320. 
DoLEBURY (Churchill parish). — Large camp, not Roman. Roman coins are said to have been 

discovered in it, but there is no proper record of them [Collinson, iii. 579 ; hence Gough, 

Adds, to Camden, 1. 122 ; Skinner in Addit. MS. 28974, p. 128, and 33663, p. 118 ; hence 

Phelps, p. 100 and (I think) Rutter, p. 115. See also Som. Proc. xxix. (2) no; Bath 

Field Club J iii. 145]. 
Drayton. — ^ViUa : p. 328. 

DuLVERTON. — Four Third Brass (3rd and 4th cent.), found in recent breccia [Bristol Mus.]. 
Dunkerton. — ^ A few coins and mouldering urns,' [Collinson, iii. 337]. 
DuNSTER Park (Carhampton parish). — Small copper coins of Maximian and Constantine, 

found about 1863, concealed under a stone in a gully in the Park, near the old Car- 
hampton road : now in possession of Mr. Luttrell \Som. Proc. xxxv. (i) 47 ; J. LI. W. 

Page, Exploration of Exmoor, p. 201 ; note from Sir Henry Maxwell Lyte]. 

There is no reason to consider either of the earthworks here to be Roman : Scarth 

has confused them [Savage, Hist, of Carhampton, p. 289]. 
Edington. — ^Villa or building (doubtful), coin-moulds : see pp. 352-3, 356. 
Elm. — Hoard of coins, chiefly of Constantine Junior, found in an urn in 1691 in Tedbury 

Camp or some adjacent earthwork [Stukeley, Itin. Cur. (ed. 2), p. 149, hence Collinson, 

ii. 206, Gough, Adds, to Camden, i. 112, etc]. 

A vague reference to querns and coins found at Tedbury occurs Joum. Brit. Arch. 

Assoc, xiii. 295. 
Emborrow« — Silver coins ploughed up near the church [Collinson, ii. 135]. 
English CoMBE.-^Copper coin of Pius found in 1786 below English Combe HiU [Collinson, 

iii- 339]- 

Coins and potsherds in Famham or Vemham Wood on Odd Down beside the Fosse 

[Skinner, Addit. MS. 28795, p. 261 ; hence, I think, Phelps, p. 146]. Two stone cofiins 

found near Bumthouse Turnpike in 1822 [Scarth, Som. Proc. v. (2) 53]. 
EvERCREECH. — See Chesterblade. 
ExMOOR« — ^Ums with coins found in 183 1 near the sources of the Exe [Scarth, Som. Proc. xxiv. 

(2) 19 ; but perhaps a misquotation of Reynolds, p. 439]. 
Failand. — 5ee Long Ashton. 
Farley Hungerford. — Villas : see p. 300. Skinner and a local guide (Bath, 1829) record a 

First Brass coin found in the Castle garden [Addit. MS. 33656, p. 239], but there is no 

reason to suppose that a villa stood on its site. 
Farmborough. — ^At Hobbs Wall, large stone coffin containing a lead coffin, inside which was 

a skeleton : found 1886 [Proc. Soc. Antiq. xi. 313 ; Clifton Antiq. Club, L 109]. Not 

necessarily but not improbably Roman. 
Farnham Wood. — See English Combe. 
FiLwooD. — See Whitchurch. 

Foscote (near Radstock). — Skinner reports potsherds. 
Freshford. — Bronze key, once in possession of Martin Tupper, accepted as Roman by A. W. 

Franks [Letter from Tupper in Bath Institution Library. This may be the key reported 

in Brit. Arch. Assoc. Joum. x. 113 as from Fairford]. 
Rude potsherds in Bristol Museum. 
Glastonbury. — ^The grey ware found on Wcaryall Hill, now in Glastonbury Museum, does not 

seem to me Roman. The pile-dwellings in the moor near Glastonbury appear to be 

wholly of pre-Roman Celtic date. But Warner, Hist, of Glastonbury (1826), p. 153, note, 
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States that * many Roman coins had turned up either in the Abbey enclosure or at the 
foot of Tor Hill.' From the latter spot came a fine Vespasian^ and Warner himself had a 
Hadrian from some part of Glastonbury. Still, he is doubtless right in thinking this 
was not a Roman site. 

Haddon Hill (King's Brompton parish). — ^At the west end some coins dug up [G)llinson, 
iii. 502 ; hence Lewis, Tofogr. Diet, etc.]. 

Hallatrow. — Skinner notes stone coffins in Cheshills field [Add. MS. 33659]. 

Ham (High). — ^Villa : see p. 328. 

Ham Hill or Hamdon Hill. — Many Late Celtic and Roman finds : see p. 295, 

Harptree (East). — Hoard of late fourth century silver coins, p. 355. 

Henstridge Bowden. — Bit of Samian and coarser potsherds found 1892 : shown me by Mr. G. 
Sweetman of Wincanton ; now in Taunton Museum [Som, Proc, 1. (i) 62]. 

Highbridge. — ^Potsherds, tiles such as are used for pottery in kilns, coin moulds, etc. See pp. 
352-3. Probably much the same as noted under Bridgwater, Bumham and G>ssington. 

HiNTON Charterhouse. — Skinner alludes to foundations, coins and potsherds in Shepherd's 
Mead and coins at the Bulwarb [Add. MS. 28795, p. 261, and 33659 ; hence Phelps, p. 147]. 
The Roman Usserae mentioned as found in Hinton Abbey \Gent. Mag. 1830 (ii.) 578J 
must be medieval. 

Holford. — Coin of Constantine found above Alfoxton : another (illegible) coin found in 
Holford [W. H, Greswell, Land of Quantock (Taunton, 1903), p. 25]. 

HoLWAY. — Hoard of late fourth century silver found in 1821 near 2 skeletons. About 
15 more coins of same period and metal found, with charred bones, etc., in another part 
of Holway, in 1870. A few topper coins (i Domitian, i Trajan, i Pius, i Constantine 
and 8 more late silver coins, found sporadically since 1870 [Proc. Som. v. (i) 14 ; x. (i) 35 ; 
rriv. (ii.) 105 ; xrvii. (2) 52 ; xlix. (i.) 61 ; Proc, Numismatic Soc. 23 Nov. 1843 ; Pring, 
Briton and Roman on site of Taunton^ p. 105 ; coins in Taunton Museum and in collection 
of Mr. H. Franklin. The hoard is sometimes, by a miswriting, attributed to * Holwell ']. 
See further under Taunton and p. 356. 

HuisH Champflower. — ^Alleged botontinusi see my note under Banwell \Som. and Dorset 
N. and Q, Sept. 1903]. 

HuiSH Episcopi.— See Langport. 

HuNTSPiLL. — ^Pottery mounds, etc., in the marshes : see pp. 3S2-3, 

HuRcoT (near Somerton). — ^Villa : see p. 322. 

Iford. — See Farley Hungerford (villa) : p. 300. 

Ilcrester. — Village : see p. 294. 

Ilminster. — ^Third Brass coin of Constantine I found in Ditton Street. Coin found at Dun- 
pole [Som. Proc. rviii. (i) 71]. 

IsiiB ARB Q fJi .y-Potsho'ds at Walrond Park [Proc. Som. xxiii. (i) 83 ; Taunton Museum] 

Isle Brewer4 ■ CoiS? v§guely noted [Som. Proc. xxiv. (i), 74]. 

Kelston.— Copper coins of Constantine I and Valentinian I in grounds of John Harington 
[Guidott (167Q, p. 68]. Tiles under church [Bristol and Glouc. Arch. Soc. viii. 45]. 

Ken Moor. — Coins : see Nailsea, 

Kewstoke.— At St. Kew's Steps, fibula, [Dymond, Worleburyy plate x. 17]. Cameos of 
Claudius, Nero and Vitellius are mentioned Som. Proc, ii (i) 13 as found here. But they 
may be modern. 

Kilmersdon. — See Radstock. 

KiLTON, KiLVE. — CoUinson (i. 261) states that about the year 1700, many coins * of Diocletian, 
Gallienus, Maximus, and some of the Thirty Tyrants * were dug up at Putsham, a hamlet 
of Kilve. He also states (iii. 351) that about the year 1700 many coins of Antoninus, Alex. 
Severus, Gordian, Gallienus, Postumus, Faustina and Julia Mammaea were found near 
Kilton, and adds (iii. 532) that Roman coins have often been dug up at Putsham. Kilton 
and Kilve are adjacent parishes, and perhaps Collinson has given two diflFerent accounts of 
one and the same hoard. Scarth mentions coins at * Putcombe * {Som. Proc. xxiv. (2) 10) 
— apparently an error for Putsham. 

King's Sedgemoor. — Building, bone inscribed APRILI8: see p. 325. 

KiNGSDON. — ^Two villas : p. 325. 

Kingston Seymour. — Hoard found in 1884 of 800 Third Brass — Gallienus, Salonina, Postumus, 
Tetricus, CI. Gothicus, Victorinus [Proc. Soc. Antiq. xi. 31 ; Som. Proc. xxxi. ; (2) 7 ; the 
coins are now in the possession of Mr. Smyth Pigott of Brockley Court]. See Yatton. 

Kingweston. — Villa and coins, p. 322. The villa is sometimes assigned to Charlton Mackrell. 
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Knowlb (or Knoll) Hill. — ^Alleged villa : pp. 329, 352 noU. 

Langford (Lower). — Villa : p. 308. In or near Churchill parish. 

Langport. — Supposed villa on west bank of river Parrett, in Huish Episcopi parish. See p. 328 

Langridge. — Supposed building : p. 301. 

Laverton. — For Peart Wood, see Woolvcrton. 
y A 1 f \j-f^Af. t £t ^ ^ . Leigh Down (Long Ashton parish). — Hoard of coins : see Long Ashton (2), 
^AKJ y^O\K} N-^ 3(j 1 LiTFLETON.-Villas : p. 323. 

LocKSBROOK. — See Bath, p. 266. 

Long Ashton.-— (i) Villas or buildings at Cambridge Batch (see p. 305) and Failand (p; 305). 

(2) A noteworthy hoard was found in 181 7 on Leigh Down in Long Ashton parish 
— 500 or perhaps 1,000 denarii and (it is said) I copper coin. It was at once dispersed, 
but Seyer saw 242, all apparently silver, which had been purchased by various persons. 
Of these he gives a full list. Besides 3 dubious they are (Seyer, i. 1 63-174) • — 

9 Late Republic. 6 Marcus. 7 Geta. 

1 Tiberius. 7 Faustina, jun. 5 Elagabalus. 

2 Nero. I Verus. i Jul. Soaemias. 

I Otho. 2 Lucilla. 5 Severus Alexander. 

13 Vespasian. 10 Commodus. I Jul. Mammaea. 

3 Domitian. I Pertinax. 2 Maximin. 

1 Nerva. 2 Albinus. i Pupienus. 
8 Trajan. 80 Sept. Severus. 5 Gordian. 
3 Hadrian. 23 Julia Domna. 2 Philip. 

10 Pius. 18 Caracalla. I Salonina. 

2 Faustina, sen. 5 Plautilla. I Constantius H. 

The occurrence of the last coin, that of Constanrius U (Cohen, 343), dating from 
a.d. 337-361, is puzzling. Not otily is it 100 years later than the next latest coin, but it 
has also no proper place in a hoard of first, second, and early third century silver. Many 
hoards are known which contain a few Republican issues and Imperial silver extending 
down to the beginning or middle of the third century {Arcbaologia^ liv. 492). But the 
addidon of fourth century silver is unknown. Probably, therefore, the coin of Con- 
stantius may have been included erroneously by one of the purchasen of the coins actually 
found on Leigh Down. 

(3) Hoard found in 181 5 near Old Fort, in demolishing a * tumulus * : potsherds and 
over 1 50 (perhaps 300) copper coins of Lower Empire. A local farmer said there were also 
one or two gold coins, including a Crispus VOTXX (probably misread for VOT XV 
FEL XX) but these must have been merely bright copper. Tlitvota coins of Crispus 
are all copper [Seyer, Bristol^ i. 81, 160 ; Phelps, p. 177]. 

(4) Potsherds on the bank sloping down from Stokeleigh Camp to the Avon \Som, 
Pfoc. rivii. 227 ; Clifton Antiq. Cluby ii. 178]. 

LopEN. — Coins vaguely mentioned Gent, Mag. 1862 (i) 298 ; Pulman, Book of the Axe^ p. 70 ; 
Mr. Franklin at Taunton has a bronze Hadrian and a bronze Valerian from this parish. 
But the Seavington villa (p. 332) is close by, and the coins may all be waifs from it. 

LuxBOROuGH. — Iron pickaxe, wooden spade, etc., found in shaft of old iron mine, supposed to 
be vestiges of Roman ironworkings : coins are also alleged to have been found here [Sam. 
Proc. viii. 18 : Bath Field Club^ iii. 420, vi. 144]. The tools are in Taunton Museum : 
I do not think it is possible to be certain of their age but see no reason to think them 
Roman. The district above Dunster contains much Brown Haemarite ore. But there 
is no good evidence that it was mined in Romano-British times. 

Lydeard St. Lawrence. — Large hoard of late third century coins, ill-recorded. A sixteenth 
century local antiquary, printed by Heame, Peter Langtofty states that in 1666 two large 
earthen pitchers were dug up, one in Lydeard St. Lawrence parish, and the other at Capton 
in Stogumber parish. Each, he says, weighed 80 lb. ( ? 10,000 Third Brass). He does 
not distinguish the hoards and entirely misunderstands them. But from his account it 
is clear that they consisted chiefly or wholly of Antoniniani and Third Brass of circa 
250-275 A.D. — Gallienus, Postumus, Victorinus, Tetricus, Claudius Gothicus, Quintillus, 
Aurelian, and perhaps also Septimius Severus and Trajan Decius. It is a little odd that 
two very large hoards of the same size and character should have been dug up in the same 
neighbourhood at the same date. See further my article in Arch. Joum. lix. 342. The 
hoards are often put down, as one find, to Conquest Farm in Bishop's Lydeard, but this 
is an error. 
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Lytes Cart. — Villas : see p. 326. 

Maesbury. — Um containing coins of Vespasian, Domitian, Trajan, Hadrian, Faustina, found 

on the line of Fosse [Som. Proc. xii. (i) 60]. 
Maesknoll. — I see no reason for calling Maesknoll * tump * a boiontinus^ as Nicholls does. For 

finds hereabouts, see Whitchurch. 
Marston Bigot. — ^The so-called * Roman earthwork,* of which a plan is given in Add. MS. 

6214, pp. 29-30, seems much later. 
Mells.— Coin of (?) Hadrian [Gent. Mag. 1794 (ii.) 703]. 
Mendip. — ^Two hoards have been found on Mendip, about six miles from Frome, of which 

the exact locality has been concealed. One had 230 coins, dates not known. The other 

had 452 copper and was deposited about a.d. 335 (i Tetricus, 16 Helena, 209 Constan- 

tine I, II Fausta, 4 Constantinian, 68 Crispus, 88 Constantine H, 15 Constantius H, 

4 Licinius) [John Evans, Num. Chron. vi. (1866) 157]. 
MiDFORD. — Skinner mentions casual coins found opposite the castle, and on the hill above the 

village and in the village [Addit. MS. 2879s, p. 261]. O.S. xiv. SW. 
MiDSOMER Norton. — Skinner mentions coins and potsherds near the church [Add. MS. 

33659]. tfa^iMibiA) «miteCiMO -f ^1U^,tJU#,CinlHi Cinu^:^ fawmOb tsui^ Grmjfc^/^rza/e- 
MiLVERTON. — Hoard of late fourth century silver coins : p, 356. 
MoNTACUTE. — For Hamdon (or Ham) HiU, see p. 295. 
MooRLiNCH. — Large fibula, Stradling, Priory of Chilton Polden (1839), P* ^2- 
Nailsea. — ^Three urns full of coins (some Constantinian), dug up near Nailsea Wall which 

divides Nailsea moor from Ken moor [Barrett, p. 19 ; Seyer, i. 163 ; from Barrett^ Gough, 

Adds, to Camden^ i. 123, etc.]. 
Newton St. Loe. — ^Villa, p. 302. 
North Stoke. — ^Villa or building : p. 302. 
NoRTHOVER. — Suburb of Ilchester : p. 294. 
Norton Fitzwarren. — ^Potsherds, perhaps from a kiln, found in 1 861-2 in making the Watchet 

railway \Som. Proc. xi. (i) 33, 56 ; xviii. (i) 44 ; xlvii. (i) 86 ; Taunton Museum ; Ordnance 

Survey Ixx. NW]. Heame, Peter Langtofty p. 452, gives a curious tradition of burials, 

which apparently has no archaeological value. 
Norton Malreward. — See Whitchurch. 
NuNNEY. — (i) Whatley villa, p. 317. 

(2) Remarkable hoard found about i860 on West Down Farm, between Holwell and 

Leighton, in an earthen jug. At least 250 coins were found, 10 British gold, 232 British 

silver, 4 Roman denarii of republican date (Aemilia, Julia, Junia, Servilia), and i imperial 

of Caligula, and 5 Second Brass, i Agrippa, 2 Antonia, 2 Claudius [J. Evans, Numismatic 

CbronicUy 1 861, pp. 8, 133]. This hoard is plainly one of those which were buried during 

and on account of the Roman conquest (cf. Num. Chron. 1897, p. 293). 
Ntnehead. — ^Hoard in urn, details not preserved [Jrch. Joum. xxxvii. 107 ; Som. Proc. xi. 

(I) 52- 

OcHiE Hole. — See Wookey Hole. 

Orchard Wyndham. — * Mother Shipton*s Tomb * in Blackdown Wood, close to Orchard 
Wyndham House, near Williton. This is a slab of stone 7 feet high by $i feet broad, with 
a Roman inscription and relief. It is not, however, ancient, but a modem copy of a genuine 
Roman tombstone found before a.d. 1600 at Maryport, in Cumberland, and now at 
Nether Hall, where I have seen it. The copy is declared a copy by the existence of the 
original and by the shapes of the letters and by two errors in the text. It was apparently 
made from an engraving in Alex. Gordon's Itin. Septentrionale (1726), plate xlv., with a 
wreath added from another plate. As it is not mei.doned by Collinson, but is noticed 
by Phelps, it was probably put up between 1790 and i "^36. The reason for its erection can 
be conjectured. The Earls of Egremont, from 1 751 till 1837 owned both Orchard Wynd- 
ham and property near Maryport, and the third Earl, George (i 763-1 837),was a prominent 
antiquary and collector [Phelps, p. 174 ; Wm. George in the fFest Somerset Free Press, 
June and July, 1879, reprinted in a pamphlet On an inscribed stone at Orchard Wyndham 
(Bristol, 1879) ; Soc. Ant. Scrapbook ; Proc. Soc. Antiq. vi. 512. The history of the stone 
was first traced by Mr. George : the case against its genuineness is, however, even stronger 
than he states]. 

Paulton. — ^Villa, between Paulton and Camerton, p. 315. 

Penpits, Penselwood. — ^The remains here are in general neither Roman nor in any way con- 
nected with the Roman period. But earlier diggings for quemstones may have continued 
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Shepton Mallet. — Villa or building at Charlton, kiln on west side of town : p. 317. 

Shipham. — Building near the Star Inn : p. 308. 

Shutshelve. — Hearthstone and metal, ashes, lead, fibulae, bones, 2 skeletons, urns — ^fomnd 

towards Winscombe [Jrcb. Joum. xxxvi. 335]. 
SoMERTON. — Villas : see p. 320. 

Sparkford Hill. — Skeleton, fibula, coin,- found 1845 [Som. Proc. li. (i) 73 ; Taunton Mus.]. 
Stanchester. — (i) In Curry Rivel parish, near Drayton, p. 328. 

(2) In Stoke sub Hamdon, north of the village. Here stones burnt by fire have 

been noted, but no other remains of any age on the actual spot [H. Norris, Som. Proc. 

iv. (2) 88]. See p. 371. At»o Ritni»ntUe>,ti^««M *c 9l<U| iqi^ll^H(0a£k^l 
Stanton Prior. — Coins, i Maximian, i Gallienus, and perhaps others [Bath Field Chib^ ii. 

144 ; Skinner, Add. MS. 28795, p. 261]. Perhaps waifs from the Corston villa, p. 303. 
Staple Fitzpaine. — ^The forge, horseshoes, scoriae of iron, etc., accepted by Scarth as Roman 

[see Som. Proc. v. (i) 17, (2) 47 ; xxiv. (2) 10], are probably not Roman. The notion that 

Staple is Stabula seems the only reason why they were ever called so. Some of the 

horseshoes are in Taunton Museum. 
Stert Point. — No reason exists for calling thisUxella, as Camden, Musgraveand others do. 
Stogumber. — Hoard found at Capton in 1666 : see under Lydeard St. Lawrence. 
Stogursey (Stoke Courcey). — Copper coin of Constantino^ found at Burton [Som, Proc. 

xxxviii. (i) j6\. 
Stoke Leigh. — See Long Ashton. 
Stoke, North. — See North Stoke (villa, p. 302). 
Stoke St. Michael (Stoke Lane). — A worn Second Brass of Faustina and 4 smaU copper 

coins of Constantine, found in 1865 [Hull Collection, Chard]. 
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Stoke sub Hamdon. — See Stanchester. 

Stoke Trister. — See Bayford (alleged villa, p. 320). 

Street [near Glastonbury]. — Roadway in tke marsh near the churchyard : p. 350. 

Potsherds (Samian and other) found in and near the churchyard \Som. Proe, xxvii. 
(2) 43 ; Glastonbury Museum ; information from Mr. Jos. Clark of Street]. For the 
villa near Marshall's Elm, see p. 322 2 it is often put down to Butleigh Wootton. 

Street [near Chard]. — See Winsham. 

Sutton (or Sudoon). — See Wincanton. 

Sutton (Long). — Coins of about a.d. 250-300, Samian and other potsherds, burial urns and 
burnt bones, 2 skeletons, bevelled piece of * Lydite,' pair of iron shears — ^all found in a 
field on the south side of the road from Sutton to Ilchester and Somerton \Som. Proc. 
d. (2) 272]. 

Sutton Mallet. — On north edge of King's Sedgemoor, silver coin of B.C. 69 (m. plaetorivs) 
ploughed up [Gent. Mag. 1810, ii. 609]. 

SwAiNswicK. — Stone coffin with 3 glass vessels, two double-handled and one ampulla — the 
latter now at Alnwick — found 1840 [Scarth, Aquae^ p. 96 ; Bruce and Way, Catal. of the 
Antiq. at Alnwick CastU (Newcastle, 1880), No. 546, p. 96 — both with illustrations]. 

Taunton. — ^The Roman remains found here seem to be (i) coins and ^ divers other antiquities ' 
found near the castle about 1643 ; (2) denarius of Vespasian found about 1750 in St. James' 
parish ; (3) potsherds found in the Bishop's Hull cemetery in J 858 and now in the Museum, 
rude and perhaps not Roman; (4) potsherds found in Fore Street in 1861 ; (5) coin of 
Magnentius found on the south side of the town, now in possession of Mr. Franklin ; 
(6) coins and burials at Holway, south-east of the town (see Holway, in this list) ; (7) pot- 
sherds at Norton Fitzwarren, farther away to the north-west (see Norton). (8) gold 
coin of Valens found in garden of J. Champante [Gent. Mag. 1825, ii. 261]^ aJtMru^^/^/^rruJU 5Mr.<J^^iauAJh 

Other alleged remains are unauthentic. That Bathpool lane on the north-east of the oiLoc%^^ ccmJjJ*/ ^ 
town and Hoveland lane and Ramshorn bridge on the south-west [Ordnance Survey, Ixx. 
SE.] are in any sense Roman is a baseless assertion, nor is there the least reason for calling 
Silver Street Roman [as is done, Som. Proc. xxiv. (2) loi]. The idea that Taunton had a 
Roman name, Thonodunum, is equally unfounded. That name is quite modern, ap- 
pearing first in Collinson, and is simply a latinization of Camden's ' Thonton.' 

On the whole, we conclude that Taunton was not a Romano-British site, though 
there may have been a village at Holway, connected with the burials. See Toulmin's 
Hist, of Taunton (ed. i, 1791), p. 4; re-edited by C. G. Webb (Taunton, 1874), p. 7 ; 
Scarth, Som. Proc. viii. (i) 1 1 ; J. H. Pring, Briton and Roman on the site of Taunton 
(Taunton, 1880) and Som. Proc. xxiv. (2) loi ; xxvii. (2) 52. Pring was an enthusiastic 
believer in a Roman Taunton, but his arguments are largely worthless. 

Taunton [near]. — Gold coin of Constantius H., VOT XXX, found near Taunton [Soc. Ant. 
Minutes^ 7 Dec. 1780]. First Bronze of Maximian, found 1886 [Mr. Franklin]. 

Temple Cloud. — Alleged building on Cloud Hill, copper and silver coins, a potful of copper 
coins under the hedge bounding the earthwork on the west. So Skinner, as quoted by 
Phelps, p. 150. Skinner held Temple Cloud to be Templum Claudii, corresponding to 
his Camalodunum around Camerton (p. 289), and this impossible idea may have led his 
enthusiastic glance to exaggerate the finds at Temple Cloud. 

Theale. — See under Wedmore. 

TicKENHAM. — ^Hoard, found in 1821, on the hill near Limebrock lane (? Lime Ridge) half a 
mile from Cadbury Camp. The coins were small copper, a few washed over with white 
metal ; Seyer saw 168, which included coins of GaUienus — Diocletian and Maximian 
A.D. 253-286. Coins seem to have also been found in the same spot 40 or 50 years earlier. 
Seyer adds that foundations of old buildings existed there, but nothing is recorded as to 
their age [Barrett, p. 19; hence Seyer, i. 162, Rutter, p. 234, Phelps, p. 177, etc.]. 
For another hoard found near Cadbury Camp, see above, under Clapton. 

(2uems, coins, potsherds [Som. Proc. xxvii. (i) 76]. 

TiNTiNHULL. — Some bits of a leaden coffin, now in the Walter Collection at Taunton, are said 
to have been found in the north of this parish, at Beerly or Berely Farm, two miles west 
of Ilchester, between the Yeo and the Fosse Way. Mr, Walter (as I learn) thought there 
were remains of a Roman villa at this spot, and obtained tesserae thence. But these do 
not se«n to have been preserved, and the spot is not otherwise known as Roman. (Gray, 
Guide to Walter Collection^ p. 33, putting Berely at Stoke-under-Ham instead of at llntin- 
hull ; information from Mr. Gray, in correction.) 
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TwERTON. — Stone coffin^ontaimng earth and large-headed short iron nails: outside it, a 
skeleton and close by a bit of stone pillar and potsherds, found in 1872 near the Temper- 
ance Hall. Other stone coffins were found in 1865, but their age is less certain [Bath 
Field Club, iii. 477]. 

The Roman villa sometimes ascribed to Twerton belongs to Newton (p. 302). 

Uphill. — The supposed harbour and village Ad Axium near the mouth of the Axe seem 
to lack evidence. F. Warre [Som, Proc. xii. (i) 66] says that foundations were plainly visible 
and many Roman relics had been found, but he gives no details, and the only actual dis- 
coveries seem to have been made at the cavern. This yielded a coin of Julian and pot- 
sherds, found about 1826, either in it or just outside its mouth, and over 129 copper and 
silver coins, chiefly Valentinian and Gradan, and potsherds, found about 1846 when earth 
inside the cave was cleared out [Phelps, Modern, i. 25 ; Rutter, p. 78 ; Gent. Mag. 1846, 
ii. 633]. The names Cold Harbour and Borough Walls, which attracted Sir R. C. Hoare, 
and which are indeed his only evidences for Roman occupation, except one bit of Samian, 
[Roman Aera, p. 43] do not prove very much. The bronze signet, inscribed OR, said to 
have been found about 1820 in a tumulus ' near ' Uphill, with 4 bronze studs and 14 red 
glass beads [F. A. Knight, Seaboard of Mendip (1902), p. 25] seems to me certainly post- 
Roman. For the road supposed to come down to the coast at Uphill see the section on 
the Mendip road (p. 350). 

The name Ad Axium was invented by Leman and accepted by Hoare as a convenient 
appellation. It has not any ancient authority and no one connected with it ever claimed 
that it had. Nor is there any reason to put Iscalis (see p. 295) at Uphill, as some do. 

Upton. — Coins (i denarius of Trajan and 7 bronze, including i Trajan) found in 1847 on the 
boundary of Upton and Withiel parishes [Somerset Co. Gazette, 9 Sept. 1882, cited by 
J. LI. W. Page, Exploration of Dartmoor, p. 215]. 

Wadeford. — See Combe St, Nicholas (villa : p. 333). 

Warley. — See Bathford. 

Watergore. — See South Petherton (alleged villa: p. 331). 

Wearb. — Coin, found 1870 [Som. Proc. xxiv. (2) 18]. This is probably the Second Brass of 
Pius from Weare, now in Captain Long's collection at Congresbury. 

Wedmore. — Large brass coin of Augustus, found at Blackford [Som. Proc. xxiv. (2) 18]. Glas- 
tonbury Museum has a similar coin from Northload, Theale, or the same, differently 
located. 

Two or three coins (i Probus) and perhaps potsherds, found at Heath House [Wed- 
more Chronicle, pp. 121, 138, 204, 363, 378]. Captain Long has a Third Brass of the fourth 
century from Wedmore. 

The remains found at Mudgley are not Roman [Proc. Soc. Antiq. viii. 170; Bath 
Field Club, iv. 283 ; Wedmore Cbron. p. 26 ; Glast. Museum]. 

Wellington. — F. T, Elworthy [Notes on Wellington, 1892] cites the names Ford Street, Silver 
Street as proofs of Roman origin. But they prove nothing : no Roman remains seem 
ever to have been found in the town. Mr. Franklin has a First Brass of Trajan found 
somewhere * near * it. 

Wellow. — ^Villas: p. 312. 

Wells [near]. — Coin of Postumus [Proc. Soc. Antiq. (ser. i) iv. 303]. The pavements noted 
in Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 4452, p. 34, belong to Wello(w), not to Wells. 

Wemberham. — See Yatton (villa : p. 306). 

Weston [near Bath]. — ^Alleged villa, imperfectly recorded [Bath Field Club, i. (i) 83]. Two 
bronze statuettes, found 1825 [Bath Institution]. The Late Celtic spoons found here 
{Bath Field Club, ii. 113, etc.) are presumably pre-Roman. 

Whatley. — ^Villa : p. 317. 

Whitchurch. — ^Two stone coffins, found in 1886, south of the village between Lion's Court 
Farm and Maes Knoll. Near them have been found sporadically some coins (2 Faustina, 
2 Ludlla, II Commodus, i Crispina, I Sept. Severus^ i Postumus, i Mazimin, i Con- 
stantine II) and some * Second Brass * coin moulds — fragmentary, illegible and not cer- 
tainly Second Brass — potsherds (including Samian) and bones [F. Ellis, Clifton Antiq. Club, 
i. 165 ; ii. 161 ; iii. 21]. Three skeletons found in 1869 in the railway cutting below 
Maes Knoll may be connected with these finds [Bath Field Club, i. (i) 6\. 

Hoard found in 1869 at Philwood or Filwood farm, 2 miles north of the village — urn 
containing (i) many First Brass of Claudius and his successors to Maximian (a.d. 43-300) ; 
Trajan, Hadrian, Pius, Faustina, Gallienus, are named as represented and Hadrian's coins 
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^ are said to have been commonest » and (2) some thousands of ' minims/ | to } inch in dia- 

t meter. Nicholls saw some 200 First Brass and 800 minims [J. F. Nicholls, Arch. Journ, 

* xxvii. (1870) 69 and Bristol Past and Present^ i. 25 ; Scarth^ Som, Proc. xxxi. (2) 7, from 

Nicholls ; Clifton Antiq. Cluby i. 165]. The combination of such early and late coins is 
rare and leads one to think that perhaps the earlier coins belonged to an early hoard dis- 
covered later and then rehuried with the later coins. The 4 minims and late Third Brass 
deposited in the Baths Museum at Bath by J. P. £. Falconer, probably come from this 
hoard. 
Whitestaunton. — Villa : p. 334. 
WiGBOROUGH. — Villa: p. 331. 
WiLTOWN. — Coins : see Curry Rivel, p. 329. 

WiNCANTON. — Urn full of coins, found 1720 [Stukeley, Itin, Cur, (ed. 2) p. 150 ; hence Col- 

linson, ii. 33, etc.]. Another urn, with half a peck of coins (incl. Tetricus) found a little 

i; above Sutton or Suddon towards Beacon Ash, with potsherds, knife, etc. [ibid.]. 

I Rude tessellated floor, stone column, slab with dog-tooth pattern, potsherds, found 

I at Old Bam, a mile west of Wincanton [Som, Proc. xvi. (i) 5, 14, Plate ; Wincanton Field 

Club, Report^ 1901, p. 15 ; information from Mr. George Sweetman]. I incline to think 

I the column and slab certainly medieval, and the floor and potsherds probably of that 

date. 

Alleged villa at Bayford Lodge (east of Wincanton), see p. 320. 
WiNSFORD Hill. — Inscribed pillar, locally called the * Longstone,* on Winsford Hill, 2 miles 
west of the village. The letters are Carataci nepus (fig. 102), where nefus stands for nepoSy 
and is apparently the Goidelic formula denoting membership of a family. As Rhys con- 




pv 3 

Fig. 102. Winsford (Exmoor). 

jectures, the stone may have been set up by one of the Goidels who invaded South Wales 
and Devon about the fifth century and left Ogams there [Rhys, Academy^ Aug. 1890 and 
ArchaeoL Cambrensisy ser. 5, viii. (1891) 29 ; Page, Expl. of Exmoor (London, 1890), p. 91, 
and Proc. Som. xxxvi. (2) 82; Somerset and Dorset N. and Q. i. 263 ; ii. 164]. The n of 
nepus was found after the cut was made from which my fig. is reproduced. 

WiNSHAM. — Coins found between the village and Street hamlet, near the probable course of 
the Fosse, in 1684 and later [CoUinson, ii. 479 ; Pulman, Book of the Axe^ p. 363]. 

WivELiscoMBE. — Coins, chiefly Trajan, Pius, Tacitus, Gallienus, found in 171 1 in an earth- 
work called the Castle, a mile east of the town [Collinson, ii. 488]. 

Hoard of 1,600 large brass (* size of a half-penny *) found in an urn near Wiveliscombe. 
They belonged to Diocletian, Majdmian, Constantius I, Maximin, Fl. Val. Sevcrus, 
Constantine I, and are said all to have borne the figure of Mars and the legend Genio 
PopuU Romani [Musgrave, Antiq. Brit. Belg. i. 20 ; Gibson's Camden (1772) u 74, con- 
fusing the two hoards ; CoUinson, ii. 488 ; Gough, Adds, to Camden^ i. 95-6, following 
Gibson]. 

Leaden coffin found Aug. 1870, in making the Devon and Som. Railway, a mile from 
Wiveliscombe, 8 feet deep : the lead was much corroded and there were traces of a wooden 
coffin inside it : the head lay to the north [Gray, Som. and Dorset N. and Q. ii. (1904) Ixv. ; 
Taunton Museum]. 

WooKET Hole. — Lead pig : p. 340, No. 4. 

Hoard of late silver and copper coins found about 1862 : see p. 356. 

Rude Romano-British potsherds, Samian and late coins found recently. A^cn£.(WcM> ci\ Ctc<3*A^, '^06 

WooLAViNGTON. — ^The ruins of a Roman villa are said by Mr. Stradling to have been found 
at Coombf , three quarters of a mile south-east of Woolavington and almost in Cossington 
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parisli. A ^ fibula or buckle ' was picked up at the same time. Nothing, however, has 

since been noticed to confirm the statement ; and here, as at Chedzoy, Mr. Stradling 

may have * seen too much * [W. Stradling, Priory of Chilton Polden (1839), P- '^]* 
WooLVERTON. — Coius at Peart Wood [Arch. Joum. zxxvi. 335]. In Laverton parish. 
WoRLEBURY. — ^The camp is pre-Roman, as excavations in 1851 and since have abundantly 

shown. But in 1833 11 coins were found among the ddbris on the south-west side of Worle- 

bury. Second Brass of Tiberius, Nero, Vespasian, Domitian, Hadrian and Marcus, First 

Brass of Marcus, Mammaea, Maximin, and two Large Brass of G>nstantius II, while a few 

r rude potsherds of Roman date, some other trifles, and some 200 or 250 Third Brass of 

^ ^ the third and fourth centuries were found in 1852 and show that part of the site was, at 

least temporarily, occupied in the later Roman times by peasants or others, till as late as 

. / ^ . - Valens. [For the Roman remains see Som. Proc. iv. (2) 125 ; Joum, Brit. Arch. Assoc, 

^ '^' '-^ IC 'Z'- X • "^- *^> Clifton, Antiq. Cluby iii. 243; Dymond^s WorUbury (ed. 2), pp. 81, 115; 

Taunton Museum.] 
Wraxall. — Coins found in 1815 on hill overlooking the rectory, lying in a patch of black 

earth 300 yards across. They were copper : Seyer saw I Pius, 4 CI. Gothicus, 1 8 Constan- 

tinian. Whether a hoard, is not clear [Seyer, i. 161, hence Phelps, p. 177; Rutter, 

p. 226, etc.], 
Wrigleton. — Guidott (1676), p. 66, says : a silver coin of Trajan was found 5 miles from Bath 

at Wrigleton. This may be Writhlington, near Radstock. 
Wrincton. — Villas or buildings at Lye hole (p, 308) and Havyatt*s Green (p. 308). Coin 

of Postumus found in the village ; also coin of Diocletian found 1881 [Scarth, f^m. Pfo^. 

2^^"^* (*) ^S]* The Diocletian, if genuine, seems to be a variety of Cohen (ed. 2), No. 458, 

459: it is said to have been inscribed IMP C DI0CLE8IANV8 PI FE AVG and 

SPES PVBLICA 8 P (letter from Mr. Scarth). 
Writhlington. — Skinner here found potsherds and a coin of Vespasian [Add. MS. 33659]. 

See also Wrigleton above. 
Yanley. — ^Villa alleged in Long Ashton parish, p. 305 note. 
Yatton. — ^Villa a: Wemberham : p. 306. 

Burials and buildings near Cadbury. Before 1849 a small cemetery, skeletons, a 

hoard of Second and Third Brass of later Empire, including one of Orbiana (circa a.d. 

225), in a large urn were found at the foot of Cadbury Hill [Som, Proc. i, (2) 59]. 

In June, 1877, on the north side of the top of Cadbury Hill was found a rude stone ckt, 

skeleton, bits of Samian, Caistor, etc., roof tiles, etc. [Som, Proc. xxiii. (2) 8]. 
Yeovil. — ^The finds reported by Collinson, iii. 204 (villa) ; Gough, British Topogr, ii. 226 

(mosaic) and Proc. Soc. Antiq, ser. 2, ii. 203 (fibula, etc.) belong to Coker (p. 329). 
Uncertain Locality. — See under Bristol and Mendip. 

APPENDIX I 

THE NAME *COLD HARBOUR* 

As I have stated in other volumes of the Victoria History^ the connection of the name 
* Cold Harbour ' with Roman sites seems to me to be far less well established than is usually 
assumed. It may be, therefore, worth while to add here the Somersetshire evidence, for 
comparison with the preceding pages. The name occurs, so far as I can learn, ten times in 
the county : (i) about 1} miles west of Glastonbury, towards Meare ; (2) at Milbome Port, 
as Mr. Bates informs me ; (3) at a hamlet near Dundry (Collinson, ii. 105) ; (4) Cold Harbour 
Hill and Lane at Hardington Mandeville ; (5) at Uphill, near the sea shore and the mouth 
of the Axe ; (6) at Paulton ; (7) in the parish of East Cranmore, south of Cranmore Park; 
(8) on the side of Brendon Hills, i mile south of Treborough Church ; (9) in Wayford parish, 
on the edge of Dorset ; and (10) between Hindon and Fonthill (Hoa'^, Arch. xzxiiL 127). In 
addition, the parish of Horsington contains a Dark Harbour. Only two of these sites, Uphill 
and Paulton, can be in any way connected with Roman remains, and at neither is there evidence 
to connect the actual spot called Cold Harbour with the remains. Somerset, therefore, agrees 
with the other counties which I have examined in indicating no real relation between the 
name * Cold Harbour ' and Roman antiquities. What the name means must, I fear, be left 
undetermined. It is very common. But Mr. W. H. Stevenson tells me that it never occurs 
in early documents, and even. the date of its origin is unknown. 
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ROMANO-BRITISH SOMERSET 
APPENDIX II 

THE NAME * CHESTER^ 

It 18 well known that * Chester * and * caistor,' and similar forms^ when used as place-names 
or parts of place-names, denote sites occupied in the Romano-British period. Such sites are 
not necessarily the sites of Roman forts. They are quite as often, or oftener, the sites of 
villas or towns where no soldiery was stationed. However, besides this familiar use, the name 
also occurs occasionally in places where no Roman remains have been found, and sometimes 
where no such remains are at all likely to have ever existed. These places are conunonest in 
the north of Northumberland and across the Cheviots. But they are not confined to that 
region, and in this connection it is desirable to examine the cases of * Chester * in Somerset. 
Seven cases are known to me : (i) Ilchester, a Romano-British village ; (2) Stanchester in 
Curry Rivel parish, site of a villa or farm ; (3) Stanchester in Stoke sub Hamdon, where^«e- 
remains definitely assignable to the Roman period have occurred ; (4) Chesterblade in Ever- 
Creech, site of a farm, but perhaps not a true case of the name (see p. 320) ; (5) Ncwchester 
near Merriott, north of Crewkerne ; (6) Stilchester in Banvick parish, a little south of Yeovil ; 
and (7) Chestercroft, mentioned in the boundaries of North Petherton Forest a.d. 1298 
(CoUinson, iii. 60 nou). No Roman remains have been found at any of the three last-named 
places. Thus, four.out of seven Somersetshire * chesters ' have yielded no traces of Roman 
occupation. It must be left for future research to decide whether in these cases the name 
has not its proper meaning or whether our knowledge is defective. 
(S) C/veoJct^ (Jv\ Cfsrj2i»jpa^U,>«e f^hL. v\J^ ar\ j>. 3Scj 

APPENDIX III 

THE WANSDYKE 

The Wansdyke — * Wodnesdic * in tenth century charter? (Kemble, Cod. DipL 502, $66) — 
is an ancient and extensive earthwork which traverses north Somerset and central Wiltshire. 
It can be traced almost continuously for over 45 miles, from a point near Maes Knoll, 4 miles 
south of Bristol, to a point near Chisbury, 5 miles south-east of Marlborough. Originally it 
may perhaps have stretched further east and west, but this is uncertain. It consists, generally, 
of a mound running east and west, with a capacious ditch to the north of it. But occasionally 
it is interrupted by short gaps in which mound and ditch are absent, and General Pitt-Rivers 
conjectures that the line was here marked by an abattis of felled trees. Very diverse dates 
have been assigned to the work. Many writers ascribe it to the Romans, and in particular to 
Ostorius Scapula. All our evidence, however, goes to show that it is post-Roman. General 
Pitt-Rivers* excavations, indeed, only demonstrated that it was not pre-Roman (Excavations 
in Bokerly and Wansdyke^ 1892, pp. 29, 245). But the dyke itself is not of Roman shape or 
construction, and, as it runs for several miles along the top of the Roman road from Bath to 
Silchester and London, it cannot have been erected before that important highway had passed 
out of use. The student of Roman Somerset and Wilts has, therefore, no concern with this 
puzzling earthwork. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 



Tie Editor will not bo held resBon^ible for 
opinious Gipree^ed by torrefipoiidentn. All 
ietters must be brii^f to en^^ure intiortiou. 
The JViitor cannot cul^r into coire^pondenco 
in reference to latere not inoert&d.] 



ROMAK BATx 

' - May I now bo 



Doeared in your ooltunnB. — ^ 

ivoured wiA a comer to preserve one of 
;s principal buildings from obbviMi T 
During the restoration of the Abbey 
lies) the late Mr. Irvine had th?j<>^- 
ion8 of the north-west tmret ^d««.^- 

i.;^., aryA r\c%tfiA various mteree^ing ^.j ^.^^u^v^^. ^i.-t4.»» 
nation, J««L^^^y^^th the present be <i<^n valley in ,v 
.artioulars. P^ J®^Pf™!° Kiriir'a time >Posiuplucal imparl 
.avement, that «>« B»^°P ^"^g,^ J^! na-in^: it d<x.^ not 
1499) was seen, dark bun^ ^?T«™ thI3l °* ^J^-^^t-m^ to^ n < 
lext " a walk of gravel," 7 ft. from the sur 
«^e- 5»^Tfoi;5-feet thickness of Roman 
*^ni?,Taid upon the firm clay at a depth 

'* The*8urface of the clay sloped southward, 
.n in 1893 when an excavation was made 
n that dSctTon. the Roman tnasor^. w^« 
TJ Tway at ^e --f ^^^'^^ S^ 

ro^ered was about 40 ft. square, and^te 

southern margin ^??1«* .^^J'^^ Jfrts^S 
f««t deeDer than this, had not its npP»^ 
Sac^^ removal in pas^ t».^» J« 
course of excavatmg .gf?v^ ^^ranrface 
Abbey, and for later bt^dmgs'H^e sorf^e 

of this masonry was V^ a^^;^ o ^ to the 
floor of the Forum, ^^±^^^^'^ 21 
xpftflt Here a colonnade servea a» j^ 

gravelled forecourt sloped upward towara 
§;e western n»«g^, «* ^h^vrS^^^ 
Ss tre%:^?tf?^br^ l^tween 



EOMAN BATH. 

X^r-fhe Editor of the '* Bath Chrokicib." 
Sir,- lliift, ilio Aqun SuLis of th« Poinan/s, h^s 
een IhuiS deecMibcd by tho ]Ate> iiev. Picb. 
oarth, A1.A. :-*-" The Koman rcmainb found at 
taih entitle? it to the rank of on© of Hie mcist 
l©igant citi4?s of Koinan Britain. The vjHas 
'hich. have been discovered in its immediate 



^gvhbourhood giiv^ ^ etiU greaWr i<ka of its 
milonw and tio.fiij itj." 

But in th« fii .?t volurap oi the Hibtory of Somer- 

Rt, just publifi^lied, Mr. llavordeUl, M.A., LL.D., 

\S.A.. states (p. 219):—*' The 6i<^ has no mali- 

ary etren^h. llie river ii* not navigable, l&yen 

" -" -ivhich Biith lies bas 1<^^ 

tance than might be 

_ ^ , J form a natural pafc» from 

uo important town or iU.^trict to another." 
'-. 222: *• No wmai-ns of military buildings have 
ver liocn di^^covcu^d. Nor was it a gieat mi^i- 
ipality. We find in it neither a-n y hint of town 
ouncil or town otticials, noi" etructui-al remains 
i forum or basilica/' etc P. 2::^: *' A bmaU 
lace girt probably by a wall #ind ditch, and 
^aniily provided with suburb?.'* "Aqua fcJulifi, 
a ehort, -vvae primarily a -weterinj-place and 
©thing more. It tvjs a emnll exumpte of iuo 
y^po to which Harrogate, Wieebadtn and Hom- 
urg belong/' etc. 

E^ ideutly Dr. Havetfield has noi: been made 
equaint<Ml with the uncovering of considerable 
OTtions of tliG- Forum and the Ba&ilica; and as 
> hints of a town council, surely none could bo 
Kpected. Aqua Sulis was the converg-iug point 
t many roads; it occupied an important posi- 
on as to the Silurian campaign, and. tli« for- 
ard match along the Cotiswold Hills, ne well as 
irough the Midlands. It was alieo the principal 
wn of a couMderable pix>vince. por<3^£6ing. 
irther, that precious srift— it5 Hot Springs. 
These Tendered it the favoured re»?ulence of 
le goveiuing powers, whoee direct rule woujd 
*ve inxest^Hl Aqua Sali6 mth somewhat of an 
Dperiai position— above that of the coloma, 
; the municlpia governed simply by duovori 
r duumviri) aud the local c<mncil. In the re- 
laine of its governmenlal buildiugo here, its 
•mples aiwl batrhs, with adjacent residences, avo 
are the central featuiiv? of Aqua Sulis, an pent 
Between ^y cit;^ wails— free and clear to the country 



access to the floor 8 ft. ^"^^^^q ^_-ecourt arotuid ; that residential district whero so ma^ny 
the northern part of the grayeUed ^^^^F^ Eoman villas have been difcovercd. Neither 
^K«.rved bv Mr. Irvine, and the southern ^^^^^ ^^^ ^^^,^^j ^^^ communities of native* on 
Obs^ea oy 1 ,^^^ pro- ^^^ encirclin- uills. 

part uncovered ^ ^J^^' navement extend- Then in a<1<liUon to the elTuctural evulence. 
tably have been a broad Pf^emenv ^^ ^^^^^^^ -^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ S^^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^y,^^ the 7th 

ine from the Forum to the steps, xxo i^/jaor 8ui ccntiuy, as Proie^or Earle snpiiosed. 
maroiffv seen in 1866, so m that ^ *°^^ jTvidentJy he well knew the partial^' luijaed tity 
^^TWfire two unexcavated spac^, tne ^ jnentions the buildin;?® that Ih-. Haverfield 
there ^^^^ ^^hL ^l^^ oblong, indicatmg jegaixls as improbable, ife tells us ''the strong- 
one square, the other ODiongj the holds are bui^ten." "the towers tott^rm^';: 
respectively the ui^enor ^ace oi one ^ ^^^^ -Bright was th« biugh dwelling.'' "oeth 
chambers above it, and the V^^^^^, p,,. houses many,'' " high, it<5. steepled splendours," 
end Though the * Victoria Histoiy ex .. ^^.^^, ^^^^^^ f reQuetaf\'' '^ Their fortrt^, 4.iid • 
^rp^ea doubts as to the existence of a Forum, ^j^^^ir ai^enali,'; '^became wa^te foundataons. ' 
presses aouDtB^^ earliest floor— of a great portion of the poen^ has perished, or 
a considerable space ol its eariit^ floor doubth^ the dcsoripUon <yf ot^er buUdingsL 
thick slabs of oohte — «aa a ^ ^<>^W have been £iven us. ^ ^ ;■ ,. 
of Pennant stone have been ^^^^^ Thea at p. 229 the Temple of Sul Minerva and 
tLT^A measured. Its southern facade was ^^ remains found in 1790 are descnl^d trom 
f^^K^^e baths and the Portico ^,^^l^,,,.^tion6 left by S^ Henry En glefield an^ 
formed by the «>S;^^» _^^^ i^ great govemour Powmall. in lieu of the f^er de- 



'S the Chepe, uneap to theec-. discoveries. Xue pa-rs or rue lemmi^ 
^"A2^~'Th& buil<£nff that uncovered during 18C7^ on the White Hart Site 
to - day. -^ i^.r^I^^ kte ^Ai>^vn bv i- plau takeoi " from plans by Mr. 

was erected upon this platform ^^^^ j, p. i,viu/' oi which it is t?tate<l: " Unrortu- 
formed the eastern facade; and trom va« ,^^ thf t* ditK.overie^ were not netter recj^rded 
/f^^ftntio^ and Remoulded bases and |,an those of 1790. The late Mr. Irvm coUeeted 
data mentioned, ana t^^ met Lnierous details, but hj left no Proper pltm. 

parte of columns, and iw J^^" ^ f the uid his accounts ot .vhat be sa ^v are Botfi aiAcult 
with m the vicimty, it is seen to u^ ,^ follow, and intertwined with unvenfiable and 

character of a basihca. . « io« mp^olabU-^ thcorico and assumptions."' " tndx,T 

This the court of justice, possessmg law ,^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^u^l^ ^, ing yf,n» a platform of 
r.J.^* ^inred^lso aa the Exchange, and joHd ma^omy. the top 8itt. below street level." 
courts, served a^ «« ^onn«;ted^th the 'Mr. Irviu id«ntilk^ the platfoi-m with the 
was aknost mvariably ^^25 on^ space prem^it found in 1790. though the two arc pt 
Forum, the most frequented. op^^»^«; {j.^^^^^^ j^^^^^^^^ ^.,p|,^i^^fl llie ^^^^ 
of the city ; so that, frop> fhe character .^^^^^.^ ^^ ^ tcmpL- lacing wst, with steps in 
of the building and the'-' ^ ^V occupied, Jront of it."' But Mr.^ Il^Jn ^va^ weil a^;are tf 
it may be regardgd^' 
Sulis. The^,^:::,,.^^ . 

from its'-* < ^<iS^ t^^^^ 



ssl 



^^ Aqu» this diii'erence of level, in fact, his drawing oi 
^->»Mlttr.end fcljc- Tern pic irmit shows the pa\*ment, and upon 
g-&g,5^^ iit the ets'f^n steps by %\ hich the higher level of 
«> at^B t. ^ ^]^(. qvmple was reache']. 

His Temple plaal, as well aj that fthowing the 
lloittan work beneath the Royal United Hospital, 
tmcovercd 1B64-G. shows it very clcaiij-, and give.-^ 
the position of th^ varions jf^riih relative to that 
of the adjacent streets and buildings. Mi. 
Irvin's immstalclng a^'curacy in w^ell known,. and 
hod apt portions of his djescription been given 
with hi^' plan, it would be seen how unjust are 
the wordn de«;crihing it "difficult to follow." 



HATH FIRE BRIGADB.^At tho Ontraf^ii; 
Station on Tuesday evening, the Hon. Captait 
of the Bath Pire Brigade, Mr. Councillor W 
H. Brigrht, presented, on behalf of the Nationa 
tire BngHdes' Union, two members with tei 
years service medals, and three with bars 
which denote a further period of five vears 
service. • l 

i^.^^J?^. 97^ POLICE.~-Th^ only bu&inees a 
the Bath City Police Court von Wednesday wa/ 
the grantmsr of an ejectment order. Tho maffis 
tratej ^rwent were Messrs. E. E. FhiUips (ir 
the chair) and B. John. 



PUD SEY W Off 

BRIIJJANT VICTOltY FOR THE 
. UNIONIST CANDIDATO 
Saj^da^r'fl podling in the Pudaey Bivifiion 
resiUted m an ajBtotmdinsr victory far tiw 
Umoniat candidate, 8.615 votes beuiff turnoc 
over m favour of Mr. Oddy. The figuree wen 
as lollowr: — 

Oddy (U.) 5 444 

Beneon (Lab.) ZZZ 1^1 

TTnioniBt majority over lib. ... lis 
The declaration of tho poll, which wsue 
awaited by a crowd ^ of 20.000 people, was 
received with frantic cneoiv and groans. The 
su^^efisful candidate and Mr. Ogden end«ea- 
▼oured to addreeo the crowd, bat their rematrka 
woe inandibde. 

Mr. Ogden told the reportesw that lie ha4 no 
wilt to find with bse oppon^its, but he wan 
extremely dtepleeeod with the tactics of outaide 
orcaraaatioce. 

In an interview, the new member empliati- 
cally athiboted his victory to the eenae of die- 
eatiefaction with Governmient measures and to 
the great inteneet manifested in the fiscal oiks- 

I Mir. Ogden, at the libenil Club^ said the 

(lAh^m^ had never before had eo many forces 
arrayed against them. Thev were defeated, 
^ but not dishcartefned. He felt convinced that 
the maiority of the electors were tme to the 
principles of Free Trade and to^ the Licensing 

Mr. Benson said he was highly satisfied with 
the Socialist and Labonr vote. 

The result caused great jubilation among 
Leeds Conoorvatives, whose general feeling w«s 
that the Qovernment had sustviined a disastrous 
blow, considering that the Pndsey Division has 
long been Tcgaided as an impregnaWo strong- 
hold of Nonconformity and Liberalism. T^e 
Unionist onsani-^tion was perfect, and outside 
agencies had a large beaaing on the i^esuH. 

FORMER ELECnONa 
Former elections in the division bav«La:«istilted 
as follows: — 

1892. 

Mr. B. Priestlev (G.L.) « 5,527 

Mr. E., Woodhonse (U.) 4.924 

Liberal majority 603 

1895. • • 

Mr. Priestley <G.L.) 5,540 

Sir A. Fairburn (U.) 5,070 

Liberal majority „...., 470 

1900. 

Mc. a. Whitelcy (L.)\.. 5,978 

Mr. E. B. Fab&r (U.) 5.4S&4 

Liberal majoxity 549 

1906. 

Mr, Whiteley (h.) 7,W8 

Lieut.-Oolonel C. W. Ford (U.) ...*,. 8,541 



liberal majority 



8,503 
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